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CHAPTER VII. 


LEWIS THE CHAMPION. 


‘ Lewis, what has brought you to 
Bexton ?” 

‘ Duty, and the desire to see you, 
Norah.’ 

‘ But why did you not write to 
say you were coming ?” 

*Uatil last night I did not know 
that I was coming. I am here to 
look after the “ potwallopers.” ’ 

‘Some of the potwallopers are 
very disagreeable people,’ laughed 
Norah. 

‘I've no doubt they are. I hope, 
at any rate, to get some fun out of 
them. A friend of mine attached 
to a semi-religious weekly paper, 
who hadarrangedto visit this neigh- 
bourhood and report upon the 
election of a perpetual curate, was 
suddenly taken very ill. At his 
request I agreed to supply his 
place. I suppose you have been 
lively for the last two or three 
weeks?” 

‘Very. In spite of all Sir John 
Vine’s promises to my uncle, he 
started a candidate of his own, 
and is doing all he can for him.’ 

‘I musttouch up Sir John. A 
very smooth-talking gentleman, if 
I recollect ?’ 

‘Very smooth,’ replied Norah. 

‘But what made him turn against 
your uncle ?’ asked Lewis. 
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‘Oh, because— answered Norah, 
hesitating. 

‘Well ?” 

‘Because, Lewis, he asked me 
to marry him, and I refused him.’ 

‘T understand. You seem to 
have had a good many offers. 
What was the name of that other 
swell who proposed to you ?” 

‘Sir Marcus Borodaile.’ 

‘And how didhe bear his refusal?” 

‘Very well. Sir Marcus I really 
liked. It so happens that he has 
a great deal of influence in the 
next parish ; and if he joins Sir 
John Vine and the Erskines, there 
will be no chance for my uncle.’ 

‘It all seems very odd. Here 
is a parish the parishioners of 
which have the election of their 
own clergymen, and yet most of 
them seem to be in the power of 
three or four leading landowners.’ 

‘It is really so, Lewis.’ 

‘I thought your uncle stood a 
good chance, Norah.’ 

‘He would stand an excellent 
chance if the poorer inhabitants of 
the parish were allowed to act 
without the control of others; but 
most of them are tenants of the 
three or four leading people. Sir 
John Vine has a great deal of 
property in Ponsbright, so have 
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Sir Marcus Borodaile and Mrs. 
Erskine. ‘The farmers who hire 
under them, and the labourers who 
work for the farmers, will, in most 
instances, follow the direction of 
their superiors.’ 

‘What enlightened people! I 
daresay there is a good deal of bri- 
bery going on.’ 

‘Plenty of it. The supporters 
of the Rev. Augustine Meek, my 
uncie’s rival, have had several sup- 
pers, and made themselves quite 
ill with roast beef and plum-pud- 
ding.’ 

‘But doesn’t your uncle give 
his supporters anything ?” 

‘He does not like to bribe, and 
these suppers look so like bribery.’ 

‘I hate humbug as much as any 
man; but this seems to be a 
case where, in self-defence, you 
must, as it were, pour a broadside 
of plum-pudding into your enemy’s 
ship in return for theirs.’ 

‘It is all very well to laugh, 


Lewis, but the election is really a 
serious thing to my uncle.’ 
‘And I will do him the greatest 


service I can, Norah. All the 
proceedings of the other side shall 
be shown up in the next number 
of the Sa/urday Message. Sir John 
Vine will not like that.’ 
Ponsbright, the scene of this 
pleasant little drama, was originally 
a part of the village of Bexton, 
the living of which Sir John Vine 
had purchased out of the fortune 
brought to him by his wealthy 
wife ; but about four hundred years 
ago a chapel had been built in the 
former place by its inhabitants. 
For a long time there were many 
disputes between them and the 
rector of Bexton, until a bishop, 
with the consent of all parties, 
ordered that the inhabitants of 
Ponsbright should provide a priest 
for their own chapel, and that he 
should have the vicarial tithes of 
the chapelry. Since then they had 
continued to elect their vicar ; the 
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electors being, in the old deeds re- 
lating to this arrangement, styled 
‘ potwallopers.’ To-day we should 
style them householders. 

During his engagement with the 
Rev. Sir John Vine Mr. Lane had 
made many friends in the village 
of Ponsbright, and it was believed 
that if matters were arranged with 
fairness, his election would be a 
certainty. Now these elections 
had never been fairly conducted. 
Mr. Martin had been carried to 
success by the bestowal of much 
beef and plum-pudding on the 
poorer voters forty years ago ; 
and it was determined to carry 
Mr. Lane’s rival to the same tri- 
umph by the employment of the 
same means. Having been re- 
fused by Norah, the Rev. Sir John 
Vine immediately dismissed Mr. 
Lane, and, after expressing the 
kindest wishes for his success, con- 
veniently found that the opinions 
of his sometime curate were 
scarcely in accordance with his 
own. For these reasons he was 
obliged—reluctantly he said—to 
withdraw his countenance and 
support. Now no one was blind 
to the real motives actuating Sir 
John Vine. It was known every- 
where that he had been rejected 
by Norah, and that he was in con- 
sequence angry with her and her 
belongings. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Lane’s 
most vigorous opponent was Mrs. 
Erskine, niece of Mr. Northbrooke, 
and a lady who was expected to 
become possessed of great things 
after her uncle’s death. Her views 
for years upon allecclesiastical mat- 
ters had been very high, but of 
late they had become more pro- 
nounced than ever. It was, in- 
deed, her almost avowed purpose, 
when she should become possess- 
ed of her uncle’s money, to build 
a church where all her eccentrici- 
ties and fancies would be fully and 
picturesquely carried out, Mr. 
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Lane she hated; Mr. Lane’s pro- 
ceedings she hated. As she had 
property and influence in Pons- 
bright, she was in a position to 
have her way there with a good 
number of the time-serving pot- 
wallopers. With Sir Marcus 
Borodaile’s aid, and Sir John 
Vine’s, Mrs. Erskine had few fears 
that the Rev. Augustine Meek, a 
man after her own heart, would 
be elected in preference to Mr. 
Lane. 

Bigoted, self-willed, and clever, 
Mrs. Erskine was one who ge- 
nerally got her way. She had 
been lavish in pecuniary contribu- 
tions for plum-pudding and roast 
beef, and ceaselessly active at the 
same time in visiting the houses 
of the voters. From cottage to 
cottage she went, arguing, persuad- 
ing, bribing, as only an energetic 
tyrannical woman can when she 
has set her mind upon a certain 
desirable object. 

Knowing the influences at work 
against him, Mr. Lane had no very 
buoyant hope of success. 

He was a poor man, and had 
been a poor man all his life. Even 
the certainty of one hundred and 
fifty pounds a year and a perma- 
nent home seemed to him very 
precious. His wife had been dead 
many years, and Norah had kept 
his house almost since she was a 
child, contributing of course, out of 
her own small income, a fair pro- 
portion towards the general ex- 
penses. 

‘It grieves me to think that I 
may have done my uncle an un- 
kindness,’ said Norah. ‘He is 
poor; and this hundred and fifty 
a year would be very nice for him.’ 
And Norah looked very sorrowful. 

‘Your uncle shall be perpetual 
curate of Ponsbright, Norah, if it 
rests with me. The pages of the 
Saturday Message shall glow with 
the scandal. But your friend, Sir 
Marcus—what are his views ?” 
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Norah laughed very much at this 
question. 

‘Poor Sir Marcus! He does not 
trouble himself with any views at 
all. But it is so natural for him 
to be angry with me, and work 
mischief to my uncle in conse- 
quence. Sir Marcus is very hot- 
headed and wild. I know I vexed 
him, though I| rejected him as 
kindly as I could, because I liked 
him, 

‘If you liked him, why did you 
reject him, Norah ?’ 

* How can you ask that question, 
Lewis? You know I am bound 
to you.’ 

‘And yet I said it was my wish 
that you should consider yourself 
free.’ 

* You wish me to consider myself 
free, after having given me permis- 
sion to tell Albina what had passed 
between us?’ 

And Norah came closer to him, 
putting her hand into his, and 
looking up tenderly in his face. 

‘You know what I told you,’ he 
said, smiling ; ‘and I am not on 
the road to fortune yet.’ 

‘You wil be on the road one 
day, Lewis; and until then I can 
wait.’ 

Then he drew her towards him, 
and kissed her. 

‘In spite of all uncertainties 
we will hope for good things one 
day,’ he said. ‘I am working very 
hard at my invention ; when that is 
complete, the difficulty will be to 
find any one with sufficient money 
to carry it out.’ 

‘ There is your friend, Mr. North- 
brooke,’ suggested Norah. 

* His days are numbered. I fear 
therefore, Norah, that I must not 
look forward to deriving assistance 
from him. And he indeed pro- 
mised to be such a good friend ! 
Was it not odd that he should have 
suspected me of having formed an 
attachment to you ?” 

‘ Perhaps it was,’ laughed Norah. 
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‘ After his suspicion I was oblig- 

ed to make a clean breast of it. I 

think he did not quite like it.’ 

‘Poor Mr. Northbrooke! I hear 
from Albina occasionally, though 
not so often as I once did. She 
has generally asked some ques- 
tions about you. Iam so glad she 
likes you, Lewis.’ 

‘She is a charming girl, and of 
course will be very rich when her 
uncle dies. Perhaps when she 
is mistress of her large fortune 
she will not condescend to care 
for me.’ 

‘I am sure she will always like 
ou.’ 

Ah, if Norah had only known 
all! 

‘When I have seen your uncle, 
Norah, and heard his report,’ said 
Lewis, ‘I will go out amongst 
the potwallopers, and ascertain 
what they have to say for them- 
selves.’ 

You will find them very divided 
in their views ; some of them will 
amuse you a good deal. There 
are few who are really conscien- 
tious; but you will find the ma- 
jority—’ 

‘Entirely on the side of the 
richest plum-pudding. I expect it.’ 

In about a quarter of an hour's 
time Mr. Lane himself came in, 
and was introduced to Lewis Har- 
ding. Norah had previously ex- 
plained her relationship with Lewis; 
and though he was at first disposed 
to look upon it as an arrangement 
which merited censure rather than 
approval, he no sooner saw Lewis 
than he was at once disposed to 
modify his opinion. He was also 
duly thankful for Lewis's champion- 
ship. Then he and the correspond- 
ent of the Saturday Message took 
their way to the adjoining village 
of Ponsbright. 

As they made their way thither 
Mr. Lane took occasion to refer 
to Norah's position as ward of Mr. 
Northbrooke. 
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‘Mr. Northbrooke has been very 
friendly with you, Mr. Harding,’ he 
said; ‘has he ever in your pre- 
sence referred to the appointment 
of a guardian and trustee to my 
niece after his death ?’ 

‘He made some reference to 
that subject once. 

‘ThoughI am uncle to Norah, 
I stand in no legal relationship to 
her, either as trustee of her pro- 
perty or as guardian to herself. 
My brother was one of the ma- 
nagers in Mr. Northbrooke's estab- 
lishment at Blackwall, and, hav- 
ing more confidence in Mr. North- 
brooke’s business capabilities than 
in mine—and justly so, perhaps— 
he excluded me from all share in 
her legal guardianship. But it was 
more natural that Norah should 
care to reside with a relative than 
with strangers. She will not be 
one-and-twenty for some months ; 
and as before that time Mr. North- 
brooke may die, I am obliged to 
speculate on some future contin- 
gencies.’ 

‘Mr. Northbrooke will surely 
appoint you her guardian,’ said 
Lewis promptly. 

‘I am unable to form a conjec- 
ture, as in none of his letters has 
he mentioned the subject to me.’ 

‘I do not think I should vex 
myself on the matter, observed 
Lewis. 

‘It would be painful for me to 
lose Norah until her marriage, Mr. 
Harding,’ continued Mr. Lane. 
‘By the way, here come some of 
the voters, all pledged to Mr. Meek. 
If you wish for information, they 
will be ready to afford it.’ 

‘I daresay you vote for the 
gentleman who gives you the most 
plum-pudding and roast beef,’ said 
Lewis, approaching two men who 
had left a cottage a few yards off. 

‘We do, sir, was the cool reply 
of one. ‘We would vote for that 
gentleman’ (pointing to Mr. Lane) 
‘if he would give us a good treat.’ 
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‘So I thought. 
feeds have you had ?” 

‘Two; and to-night we are going 
to have a third. Forty more voters 
will be brought round to promise 
their votes to Mr. Meek then. 
Mr. Lane might have had us all if 
he had gone to work in the same 
way. We prefer him to the other 
gentleman.’ 

‘Haven’t you any conscience ? 
laughed Lewis. 

‘ Plenty ; but it does not come 
forward at such times as these.’ 

‘I suppose Sir John Vine is very 
busy ?” 

‘He’s busy in the dark,’ re- 
plied one of the men. ‘Mrs. 
Erskine is the most active. That 
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black-eyed woman is as busy as a 
little devil. 

‘ And so Sir John Vine works in 
the dark ?” 

‘Yes ; he’s too cunning to show 
all he does.’ 

* You don’t speak very highly of 


your own side,’ said Lewis. 

‘If you can persuade Mr. Lane 
to give us a good feed, we will all 
come round to him,’ said the 
second of the men. ‘Our side know 
that ; and not to lose us they are 
obliged to feed us well.’ 

* Now that’s what I call honestly 
spoken,’ said Lewis, as the men 
turned to leave him. 

‘I daresay you are going into 
that public-house,’ he added, 
pointing to one near by. 

‘We are,’ replied one of them 
coolly, bringing out half a crown 
and some odd shillings. ‘ We are 
going to spend this, and we didn't 
earn it by work. It’s all a gift 
from our side.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall have much 
chance if this goes on,’ sighed Mr. 
Lane. 

‘ Plum - puddings, beer, half - 
crowns, and Sir John Vine pulling 
the wire in the dark,’ said Lewis ; 
‘this will be a capital text for a 
sermon in the Saturday Message. 
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The story will delight some of his 
ecclesiastical brethren.’ 

‘It’s clear he did not expect “our 
own correspondent” would present 
himself in the neighbourhood,’ ob- 
served Mr. Lane with a smile. 

*T’ll beard the divine baronet,’ 
cried Lewis, ‘with the heartiest 
good-will in the world.’ 

Now it gave Lewis Harding 
great pleasure to beard any one 
whom he suspected of doing ill. 
And in the next number of the 
Saturday Message appeared a 
notice of the proceedings, and a 
copy of the paper was forward- 
ed to Sir John Vine. Sir John 
winced as he read it. Lewis he 
had not yet seen; but a faint 
rumour had reached him that 
a gentleman on the press was 
pushing his inquiries into the pro- 
ceedings of the Ponsbright pot- 
wallopers. When he perused this 
account in the Saturday Message, 
which was very witty, he knew that 
some one was on the ground who 
had a keen eye for the whole 
affair, and that little would escape 
it. There was a report that Sir 
John Vine had been seen after 
dark visiting the houses of some 
poor old women—for women in 
this matter enjoyed the privilege of 
voting—with packets of tea in his 
pocket, and other comforts in 
which old age delights. Much fun 
had been made by Lewis of this act, 
and Sir John’s face turned scarlet 
as he read the story. In the report 
there was little or no truth what- 
ever, for Lewis Harding had not 
taken the trouble to verify it; it 
answered his purpose, and he made 
Sir John Vine, with his parcels of 
tea and his old women, a very 
ludicrous figure. 

‘Why, John, what’s amiss ?’ 
asked his sister, as she noticed his 
face glowing over the newspaper. 

‘Some scoundrel on the press 
has been telling lies about me,’ he 
answered, 
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‘ Why, what has he said ?’ asked 
his sister. 

‘Read the paper, and you will 
see,’ answered Sir John, rising 
angrily from the break, fast-table. 

Elizabeth Vine burst out laugh- 
ing as she read the paragraph re- 
lating to the parcels of tea, which 
caused her brother to turn irritably 
on her, and ask her what she could 
find to laugh at in the vapourings 
of a penny-a-liner. 

‘But really, John, it is very 
clever. Of course you did not 
give them tea, did you? Upon 
my word, this penny-a-liner, as you 
call him, is very funny. It would 
not be like you to go popping 
about from cottage to cottage with 
half-pounds of tea in your pock- 
ets.’ 

This morning it sohappened that 
the reverend baronet met Lewis 
Harding in the streets of Pons- 
bright, the latter having been 


pointed out by an energetic pot- 
walloper as the gentleman who 


had been making inquiries about 
the election, and writing to the 
papers. 

‘I presume, sir, you are the 
gentleman commissioned by the 
Saturday Message to visit this 
place and report upon the election 
of a perpetual curacy,’ said Sir 
John, advancing to Lewis. 

‘lam,’ was Lewis's reply. 

‘It is a pity that you do not 
confine yourself to the truth,’ Sir 
John said with an unaccustomed 
severity of tone. 

‘I do as far as I am able.’ 

* But your account in the Satur- 
day Message of this morning is very 
false—very false.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it.’ 

‘I believe I have seen you be- 
fore—that you are a friend of Mr. 
Northbrooke’s,’ said Sir John sud- 
denly, for he now recognised the 
face of Lewis Harding. 

‘You have seen me before, for 
a second or two, Sir John, and 
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Mr. Northbrooke has been very 
kind to me.’ 

‘Perhaps you do not know that 
he is also a great friend of mine ?” 

‘I do not see what that has to 
do with the election of Pons- 
bright.’ 

‘1 think it might be for your in- 
terest with Mr. Northbrooke that 
you should abstain from making 
comments upon his friends.’ 

‘I am here as the representative 
of a paper ; my first duty is to that,’ 
said Lewis stoutly. 

‘Your first duty is to tell the 
truth, and that you have not 
done.’ 

‘I am willing to be corrected 
where I am in error.’ 

‘You are greatly in error, sir, 
in many of your statements ; and 
there is a tone about the whole 
article which is very offensive.’ 

‘ If you will only be good enough 
to tell me where the errors lie, I 
will amend them,’ answered Lewis, 
who was feeling an instinctive dis- 
like of Sir John. 

‘ There are many statements re- 
garding myself, for instance, which 
are prejudicial to me.’ 

‘Oh, you mean those about the 
tea.’ 

‘ There are others besides those 
impertinences,’ answered Sir John, 
now speaking angrily ; for this 
morning he had forgotten his usual 
urbane method of address. It is 
so bitter to be made ridiculous. 

‘I cannot say anything more 
fair than that I am willing to cor- 
rect all inaccuracies. If the state- 
ment of your visiting the old ladies 
with packets of tea is incorrect, 
write me a line to that effect, and 
I will see that it is inserted.’ 

‘TI shall not take that trouble,’ 
replied Sir John, who saw that 
this measure would only make him 
look more ridiculous than ever. 

‘Very well, Sir John. Then I 
must conclude that you did not 
take those remarks so much to 
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heart as your displeasure had in- 
duced me to fear.’ 

‘It is for you to make amends 
by stating generally that your first 
report was inaccurate.’ 

‘I have already told you what I 
will do, Sir John; and I do not 
find myself called upon to do any- 
thing else. I tell you candidly 
that I think the proceedings on 
your side scandalous, and quite 
unworthy of the position of those 
who adopt them. You must know 
best whether it is prudent that 
your name should be associated 
with them.’ 

‘We are only using our legiti- 
mate influence, Mr. Harding.’ 

‘If you think bribery legitimate 
influence, I have nothing more to 
say. You know perfectly well that 
Mr. Lane's election would be se- 
cured were it left to the unbiassed 
votes of the electors. Tnose votes 
you and Mrs. Erskine are obtaining 
by every unworthy means in your 
power.’ 

‘I deny it.’ 

‘I will say little about the mo- 
tives which influence Mrs. Erskine, 
who, I doubt not, is conscientious 
in her way; but I know the un- 
avowed motives which have made 
you hostile to Mr. Lane.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Sir 
John. The two men looked at 
each other. Then Sir John knew 
that Lewis Harding had been told 
of what had passed between Norah 
and himself. 

* Good-morning, Sir John Vine,’ 
said Lewis, turning and passing 
along the street, his prejudice 
against the baronet increasing with 
each stride. 

Sir John followed him with an 
evil eye. Frowning upon Lewis 
Harding, he watched him as he 
walked quickly up the village, and 
finally saw him joined by Norah, 
who came out of one of the cot- 
tages. ‘Then the frown settled on 
his face still more heavily. 
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‘What the deuce is it, Sir John?” 
demanded a loud voice behind 
him. ‘ Have you and “our own 
correspondent” been having a few 
words ? Deuced good it was about 
the parcels of tea, eh, Sir John? 
I quite roared over it.’ Sir Marcus 
Borodaile had come up as Sir 
John was watching Lewis and 
Norah. 

‘O Marcus, it is you, is it? 
said Sir John, turning, and trying 
his best to smooth the lines of 
anger in his face. ‘I did not 
know that the correspondent of 
the Saturday Message was one Mr. 
Lewis Harding, a gentleman I 
have seen before, and a protégé of 
your uncle Northbrooke’s.’ 

*He’s all that, is he?’ said Sir 
Marcus. ‘ Well, he seems to have 
let the light in on your doings with 
the potwallopers. I suppose Lane 
has no chance ?” 

‘None whatever. Of course we 
count upon your support. Your 
tenants will naturally comply with 
your wishes ?’ 

‘ My tenants! Ha, ha,’ cried 
Borodaile, as he thought of his 
darkening financial position, ‘ I 
wonder how long they will be my 
tenants ?” 

‘ Your sister has been most ener- 
getic,’ said Sir John. 

‘Oh, yes. Katharine is at home 
in all this sort of work. Meek isa 
man after her own heart. He dined 
with her last night, and for three 
hours the two talked of nothing 
but stoles, albs, and dalmatics.’ 

‘You promise me that you will 
not fail us?’ said Sir John Vine 
seriously. 

‘Trust me, Sir John,’ replied 
Sir Marcus boisterously. ‘ But 
every one guesses why you have 
turned round upon Lane. Now 
I never offered him any assistance, 
sO my conduct is not remarked 
upon. Wehave both reason tocom- 
plain of Miss Lane, eh, Sir John? 
1 suppose you don’t know that 
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this Mr. Lewis Harding, as he is 
called, is the very person in whom 
we are both a good deal inter- 
ested ?” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘It is to him that Miss Lane is 
engaged.’ 

‘Lewis Harding ! cried amazed 
Sir John. 

‘My sister heard it from her 
cousin, Albina Northbrooke.’ 

‘Indeed ! replied the Rev. Sir 
John thoughtfully. ‘Indeed ! 

‘You may well hate him, Sir 
John. To show you up in the 
newspaper, and to be preferred by 
a girl before you—such a man 
is not to be liked.’ 

And with this he and Sir John 
parted. When the clerical baronet 
was fairly out of hearing, Sir Mar- 
cus burst into a wild fit of laugh- 
ter, as though he was thoroughly 
satisfied with himself. 

Two days afterwards, Lewis, 
Norah, and Mr. Lane were dis- 
cussing the prospects of the elec- 
tion of the latter in Mr. Lane’s 
little house at Bexton. In spite 
of all that Lewis had written, the 
chances of Mr. Lane were getting 
poorer. Mr. Meek’s sympathising 
potwallopers were becoming more 
noisy and triumphant hourly : the 
election would take place in three 
days’ time. 

‘It is the grossest piece of in- 
iquity I ever heard of, said Lewis 
indignantly. ‘The plum-pud- 
dings and roast beef have done 
it all.’ 

‘Here comes Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile,’ exclaimed Norah, as the 
young baronet just then rode 
up to the house, and alighted 
quickly. 

‘Mr. Lane,’ said Sir Marcus, 
entering the next minute, flushed 
and excited, ‘ your election will be 
carried. You shall not only have 
my votes, but the votes of all my 
people, for every one has promised 
to follow me.’ 
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‘I thought, Sir Marcus, you and 
yours were pledged to the other 
side,’ replied Mr. Lane. 

‘Nothing of the kind. I’ve 
only been humbugging Sir John 
and my sister. I always intended 
to vote for you, and my people 
have understood that I should do 
so; but they consented to be as 
quiet as myself. I hope I have 
Miss Norah’s gratitude.’ 

‘How can I thank you!” cried 
Norah, holding out her hand, full 
of gratitude to the wild young 
baronet. 

‘You see, I couldn’t bear ma- 
lice,’ cried Sir Marcus good-hu- 
mouredly. ‘ Perhaps for a time.l 
thought I could do so. That is 
all past and gone. You acted 
wisely, Miss Lane, in preferring 
some one else to me, for I am 
really worth very little. Mr. Har- 
ding, I am delighted to make your 
acquaintance. Come over to my 
house—I daresay it won’t be mine 
long—and have a glass of cham- 
pagne. We'll both drink Miss 
Norah’s good health, and Mr. 
Lane’s success in it. The stock 
is getting wofully low, I can tell 
you ; and I have a writ in my 
pocket now served by an impa- 
tient wine merchant. I fear I 
shock you, Mr. Lane. Your ar- 
ticle, Mr. Harding, amused me 
tremendously. I expect it made 
Sir John wince. Can't you see 
through him, Mr. Lane? He has 
no more religion in him than my 
dogs Dash and Fido. What a sell 
it will be to him, my coming to 
your side! How my sister will 
give it to me too! If your elec- 
tion is at all doubtful, I will ob- 
tain a majority by some means. 
Sir John’s side have been active 
with plum-pudding and beef. I'll 
give something better — cham- 
pagne, if necessary ! Now no pro- 
test, Mr. Lane. I respect you 
immensely ; but I must have my 
own way. Champagne shall carry 
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the day, even if I get another 
writ. Good-day, Mr. Lane—good- 
day, Miss Norah. Come, Mr. 
Harding—come to my place. I 
insist upon it. I can’t take “ No” 
for ananswer. You and I must be 
good friends; so come. I mean 
it, Mr. Harding. On my honour, 
I mean it.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH SIR JOHN MARKS A 
POINT. 

THE news of Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile’s defection reached the Rev. 
Sir John Vine the next morning 
at breakfast-time. His sister, who 
had heard the story from one of 
the servants, communicated it to 
him. 

‘Sir Marcus is a great fool! he 
said angrily. 

‘Will your side win now, John?’ 

‘I don’t know. It has put us 
into an awkward situation. Mar- 


cus promised me faithfully to assist 
Meek.’ 

‘If 1 were you, I would have 
nothing further to do with the 


affair. Whether Lane gets in or 
not, you will have made yourself 
unpopular with a good many.’ 

‘I don't see it.’ 

‘ Besides, people know so well 
why you have sympathised with 
Meek and gone against Lane. It 
is all very well for you to speak 
about being influenced by consci- 
entious principles, and all that 
nonsense! Everybody sees that 
you were disappointed because 
Norah Lane would not have you.’ 

* This is all folly, my dear sister,’ 
_—e Sir John, with reddening 
ace. 

‘It was great folly of you, at 
your age, asking a young girl not 
more than twenty to be your wife.’ 

‘We will not discuss this ques- 
tion any further.’ 


‘Very well. Take my advice, 
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and have nothing more to do with 
the election. I shall think better 
of Marcus Borodaile for not siding 
against the girl's uncle for the 
reason which made you do so.’ 

Sir John vouchsafed no reply, 
but began to open his letters, which 
the post had just brought. 

‘How is Mr. Northbrooke?’ 
asked Elizabeth Vine, who saw 
an envelope in the handwriting 
of the engineer. 

‘Good heavens " cried Sir John 
suddenly, as he laid one of his 
letters down, and not immediately 
answering his sister's question ; 
‘good heavens !’ 

‘What is it?’ asked his sister, 
astonished at the vehemence ot 
his exclamation. 

‘Only something Mr. North- 
brooke has told me in his letter.’ 
And Sir John Vine’s eyes sparkled. 

‘It seems to have pleased you 
a good deal.’ 

‘I was scarcely prepared for the 
announcement just made, that’s 
all,’ said Sir John quietly. 

‘Mr. Northbrooke has surely 
not left you a great portion of his 
property, onaccount of Sir Marcus’s 
bad behaviour ?’ cried Elizabeth. 

‘Nothing of the kind. Excuse 
me, Elizabeth, from explaining my- 
self further at present.’ 

When his sister had left the 
room, Sir John Vine read the letter 
of Mr. Northbrooke again; and 
again his face lighted up with satis- 
faction. Then he rose and walked 
to and fro in the room, rubbing his 
hands together. 

‘ This is an unexpected pleasure,’ 
he said more than once to himself; 
‘an unexpected pleasure indeed! 
Poor Northbrooke! It is very cer- 
tain that he can’t live long now.’ 

In the course of the day Sir 
John Vine received several visitors, 
all more or less interested in the 
defection of Sir Marcus Borodaile ; 
and in the afternoon he called 
upon Mr. Lane. 
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‘I am afraid you look upon me 
as an enemy, Mr. Lane,’ said Sir 
John, smiling his usual bland smile ; 
‘but I have come to prove that I 
am nothing of the kind. Miss 
Lane, how do you do? Mr. Har- 
ding’ (for Lewis was present), ‘I trust 
we may be fair friends in the future, 
in spite of the Saturday Message. 
Mr. Lane, you must believe that 
I have been guided by purely 
conscientious motives in giving 
countenance to the candidature of 
my good friend, Mr. Meek; but 
being now assured that the real 
sympathy of the place and of the 
potwallopers, as I am _ permitted 
to describe them, is with yourself, 
and with your success, I have pre- 
vailed upon Mr. Meek to withdraw 
from his candidature, leaving the 
field open to you.’ 

‘Sir John,’ said Mr. Lane, in 
profound surprise, ‘ this is a great 
kindness on your part.’ 

‘I hope Miss Lane will forget 
her past two or three weeks’ cool- 
ness to me,’ observed Sir John 
Vine, turning politely to Norah ; 
‘and forgive me if she thinks I 
have done her uncle any injury.’ 

* You are very good,’ said Norah, 
who, in spite of the friendly ex- 
pression of the clerical baronet, 
felt an inward shrinking from him. 

‘You accord me your forgive- 
ness? I trust, too, that Mr. Har- 
ding will admit that I am not so 
black as he has painted me.’ 

‘Has Mr. Meek publicly an- 
nounced his withdrawal?’ asked 
Mr. Lane. 

‘He will announce it to his 
committee at the meeting this 
evening, and to-morrow it will be 
known generaliy. I came on 
straight from him to you; for I 
felt that I had been standing in a 
false position with you for the past 
few weeks. I wish you to under- 
stand still, Mr. Lane, that I can- 
not give your theological views 
my fullest sympathy; but this 
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seems to be a time, in the face of 
so much real sympathy for you, 
when I may well withdraw from 
an apparent hostility on their ac- 
count to yourself. You must in- 
deed believe that any hostility has 
been only apparent, not real. For 
you, Mr. Lane, as a man, I have 
had the highest respect, and I 
should be ungrateful were I to for- 
get the good services you rendered 
my parish when I was away from 
it. At any rate, I trust you will 
count me entirely your friend 
now.’ 

And the courteous divine held 
out his hand to his quondam 
curate; whilst Norah and Lewis 
were not a little amazed at the 
turn affairs had taken. 

‘I trust you will count me your 
enemy no longer, Miss Lane,’ said 
Sir John, as he was bidding Norah 
farewell. ‘Mr. Harding, in your 
next portrait of myself in the 
Saturday Message, | hope you 
will lay on a few more flattering 
colours.’ 

‘Timeo Danaos dona ferentes! 
cried Lewis, when Sir John had 
gone smiling away, his large brown 
eyes bent to the last on Norah. 


Now more than one motive had 
contributed to this unexpected con- 
duct on the part of Sir John Vine. 
Two of his visitors that day had 
been Mrs. Erskine and a lady 
named Gambier, a friend of Mrs. 
Erskine. The forthcoming elec- 
tion of a perpetual curate to Pons- 
bright had of course formed the 
staple of their conversation. 

Mr. Lane, as has been before 
stated, had no bitterer opponent 
than Mrs. Erskine, niece of Mr. 
Northbrooke; and her appearance 
went far to prove that she could be 
an unrelenting opponent indeed. 
In figure she was small and lean ; 
care and untamed passions had 
wrinkled her face ; and though she 
was near-sighted, she had an eye 
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of fierceness and fire. In no- 
thing was she more disagreeable 
than in her voice, which was harsh, 
deep, and unfeminine. In her 
full forehead there was some re- 
semblance to that of her uncle 
Northbrooke; her eyes and hair 
were dark like his, but the resem- 
blance to him extended no further. 
A bigot with a face like Katha- 
rine Erskine’s would be a bigot 
and a tyrant too. 

It was scarcely possible to ima- 
gine a greater contrast than that 
which Mrs. Erskine’s friend, Mrs. 
Gambier, presented to her. Mrs. 
Gambier’s forty-six years sat on her 
with a very charming grace. She 
was slightly above the middle 
height, stout, lively, kindly—a wo- 
man who at once invited con- 
fidence. In her rich, plentiful 
brown hair a few lines of gray ap- 
peared. Her undimmed hazel 


eyes might have belonged to a girl 
just budding into womanhood, and 
her dark clear complexion had a 


smoothness on it which Time had 
as yet mercifully abstained from 
destroying. Even if she were not 
strictly beautiful, her face was one 
to which the eyes would turn again 
and again ; and this when younger 
women were present to challenge 
her attractions by the ever-alluring 
charms and the sweet freshness of 
youth. 

It rarely happened thata stranger, 
when first introduced to her, did 
not speak of her as one of the most 
delightful women he had ever met. 
Without any disagreeable preten- 
sions to exceptional intellectual 
qualities, Mrs. Gambier was a 
shrewd woman; and her worldly 
knowledge was considerable. With 
fashionable taste, and fond of plea- 
sure, she had nevertheless recon- 
ciled herself to a life which could 
not be pronounced otherwise than 
humdrum. She had been twice 
married, her second husband being 
the last man in the world you 
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would have supposed such awoman 
would have chosen. Before her 
second marriage it was said, with 
truth too, that the Rev. Sir John 
Vine had solicited her hand in vain. 
In spite of this, they had remained 
good friends; and they were good 
friends still. 

To show that she had his repute 
at heart, she had called upon him 
to-day; for though she had not 
told her friend Mrs. Erskine so, she 
thought that Sir John, in his pre- 
sent hostility to Mr. Lane, was 
making a fool of himself, and she 
was anxious that he should not ir- 
retrievably commit himself to his 
course of folly. 

‘Gambier of course does not 
bother himself about the election,’ 
laughed Sir John, after his visitors 
had been with him nearly half an 
hour; Mrs. Erskine, during that 
time, having enlarged on the mea- 
sures she had taken to accomplish 
the triumph of the Rev. Augustine 
Meek and the discomfiture of poor 
Mr. Lane. 

‘Oh, dear me, no! replied Mr. 
Gambier’s wife, laughing. ‘I don't 
blame him for not troubling him- 
self with the affair. All our people 
—and ten or twelve live in Pons- 
bright—will vote as they like. It 
doesn’t seem to me that Meek 
stands a very great chance.’ 

‘Indeed he does,’ cried Mrs. 
Erskine, ‘ in spite of what my fool- 
ish brother has done. My hus- 
band’s tenants and Sir John’s will 
carry the election.’ 

‘You are an excellent partisan, 
Mrs. Erskine,’ laughed Mrs. Gam- 
bier. 

‘Promise me that you will per- 
suade those ten or twelve tenants 
to vote for Mr. Meek,’ urged Mrs. 
Erskine. 

‘I can really do nothing of the 
kind. Although I don’t often go to 
Ponsbright church, I like Mr. Lane,’ 

‘Mr. Lane is an abomination. 
It is such people as he who bring 
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the Church into disrepute. Sir 
John, you do not think the elec- 
tion will go against us?’ asked 
Mrs. Erskine in a tone of alarm. 

‘ Certainly not !’ 

‘Did you attend the last com- 
mittee meeting ?’? she asked ear- 
nestly. 

‘Of course I did.’ 

‘I do all / can, Sir John. I 
brought over three doubtful ones 
yesterday, after a great deal of 
trouble.’ 

‘Your energy is surprising,’ said 
Sir John. ‘1 wish mine was as 
praiseworthy.’ 

‘But you do work—don't you ?’ 
said Mrs. Erskine. 

‘Indeed, I do work,’ he ans- 
wered. 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Mrs. 
Gambier, that you will not per- 
suade your tenants to vote for Mr. 
Meek ?’ asked Mrs. Erskine in an 
entreating voice of her friend. 

‘I am opposed to all bribery 
and corruption ; and you know my 
husband would not move in the 
affair.’ 

‘It is not bribery and corrup- 
tion,’ said Mrs. Erskine emphati- 
cally. 

‘Oh, very well; I won’t quar- 
rel with you.’ 

‘Sir John,’ said Mrs. Erskine, 
‘I think you might bring your in- 
fluence to bear upon Mrs. Gam- 
bier.’ 

‘ My dear lady, if she is not to 
be moved by your eloquent en- 
treaties, 1 am sure she will not be 
touched by mine,’ answered Sir 
John, who possibly called to mind 
that he had once pressed his suit 
upon her, and that she, with all 
her pleasantness, would not bend 
one whit to his entreaties. 

‘Then'I shall see these persons 
myself,’ said Mrs. Erskine, rising. 
‘Will you not even accompany me 
to their houses ?” 

‘I can’t consent even to do that,’ 
replied Mrs. Gambier. ‘And I 
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fancy you will find you are wasting 
your time.’ 

‘I can but waste it,’ said the 
energetic fanatical woman. 

‘ You really take things too ear- 
nestly, Katharine,’ said the elder 
lady, shaking her head. 

‘In such a matter as this it is 
impossible to be too earnest,’ was 
Mrs. Erskine’s prompt reply. 

Very energetic,’ said Sir John, 
after Mrs. Erskine had taken her 
departure. 

‘Too energetic for one of your 
lazy habits, eh, Sir John?’ laughed 
Mrs. Gambier. ‘ Now,’ she added, 
‘I did not like to say all I intended 
to say before her. Sir John, you 
will act wisely by withdrawing alto- 
gether from interfering with this 
election.’ 

‘My dear madam, what makes 
you say so?’ cried the astonished 
Sir John. 

‘If you have any regard for your 
reputation, you will do so. You 
have made yourself unpopular by 
sympathising so openly with Mr. 
Meek. ‘Then think of the effect 
of those letters in the Saturday 
Message! UWHow funny those re- 
marks were on your little packets 
of tea! Besides, people know well 
enough why you are so opposed to 
the election of Mr. Lane. Do you 
wish me to say more on this point?” 

* My dear Mrs. Gambier, I have 
lent my support to Mr. Meek for 
an objection to the doctrines of—’ 

‘ Nonsense, Sir John,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Gambier. ‘ Mr. Lane’s niece 
would not have you, so you op- 
posed her uncle.’ 

‘Is it commonly reported so?’ 

‘Yes; and people laugh at you. 
Fie, Sir John, fie! Besides, if you 
really do care for Miss Lane, don’t 
you think you stand a better 
chance of winning her favour by 
supporting her uncle than by doing 
all youcan toobstruct his interests? 

‘Really, the matter never oc- 
curred to me in that light before,’ 
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said ‘Sir John, after a few seconds’ 
pause. 

‘I am surprised that it is in my 
power to give you a lesson in 
worldly wisdom,’ remarked Mrs. 
Gambier with a smile, looking 
earnestly at the divine. 

* You credit me with more saga- 
city than I possess.’ And Sir John 
took a letter from his pocket and 
read it—the letter he had received 
that morning from Mr. North- 
brooke, the perusal of which had 
given him such evident satisfaction, 

‘I must insist, Sir John,’ Mrs. 
Gambier went on, ‘upon the un- 
popularity which your conduct in 
this election will evoke, and upon 
your real folly in acting as you have 
done if you still have any regard 
for Miss Lane. You have been 


popular so long that you will hardly 
know what to do when you are so 
no longer. I thought you had more 
discretion ; or that your own self- 
love at least would have guarded 


you from the course you have been 
taking. You have certainly a capi- 
tal opportunity now of presenting 
yourself in a pleasant light to Miss 
Lane, and must see the advan- 
tage of doing so.’ 

‘I have no doubt you are right,’ 
said Sir John, glancing up from his 
letter to his visitor, 

‘Tam sure I am! It would not do 
for a man of your years to place 
himself in a false position, and you 
have placed yourself in one by in- 
troducing a candidate in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Lane, merely because 
Miss Lane refused to be your wife— 
you who have generally steered so 
clear of such unpleasantnesses be- 
fore! A Sybaritelike you would find 
prejudice very disagreeable, Sir 
John. Sir John, take my advice, 
and counsel Mr. Meek to retire 
at once. At your bidding he would 
do so. Now that Sir Marcus has 
carried off all his tenants to the 
side of Mr. Lane, Mr. Meek’s 
election stands in great jeopardy ; 
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and really you can’t afford to risk 
this.’ 

‘What will Mrs. Erskine say?’ 
asked Sir John, with a comical look 
of despair. 

‘Mrs. Erskine will of course 
be very angry; but you will be 
able to face her anger better than 
the general prejudice and dislike 
of the neighbourhood where you 
have so long resided. Besides, 
you ought, I say, to think of Miss 
Lane as well. Persuade Mr. Meek 
to withdraw, let Miss Lane know 
you have done so, and she will be 
disposed to look upon you with a 
good deal more favour than it is 
possible for her to do now.’ 

Once again Sir John Vine bent 
his eyes on the letter in his hand 
thoughtfully. 

‘Your advice is good, Mrs. 
Gambier. I will see Mr. Meek 
this afternoon.’ 

‘Are you afraid of the prejudice, 
or are you still anxious to find 
favour in Miss Lane's eyes ?’ asked 
Mrs. Gambier, laughing at his sur- 
render. 

‘The motives for most of our 
actions are very mixed,’ was his 
reply. 

‘ By the way, how is Mr. North- 
brooke ?’ asked Mrs. Gambier. 

‘Very ill. I had a few lines from 
him this morning.’ 

* Well, good-day, Sir John. Iam 
glad I have altered your views. 
Poor Mrs. Erskine’s labours will 
be quite wasted over our few 
tenants.’ And then Mrs. Gambier 
left. 

Thus it came to pass that under 
Mrs. Gambier’s advice, and the in- 
fluence of the letter received by 
him that morning, Sir John Vine 
persuaded Mr. Meek to withdraw 
from the contest, and subsequently 
informed Norah and her uncle of 
what he had done. 

The upshot of his conduct was 
that Mr. Lane was elected without 
opposition, and every one ofcourse 
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praised the magnanimity and good 
sense of Sir John Vine. 

But Mrs. Erskine was furious. 
She could not find words strong 
enough for his treacherous con- 
duct. Even when subsequent in- 


quiries went to prove that Mr. 
Meek’s supporters, owing to the 
withdrawal of Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile’s support, were less in num- 
ber than those of Mr. Lane, she 
refused to be comforted, and wrote 
a very angry letter to Sir John. 


‘ After this fun I must return to 
scientific literature once more,’ said 
Lewis to Norah two days after the 
election. 

* But you need not go for a day 
or two,’ replied Norah. ‘ Besides, 
Sir Marcus is anxious for you to 
stop with him.’ 

‘Sir Marcus is very kind ; but I 
ought to think of my invention ; 
and I fear I shall not if I am much 
in Sir Marcus Borodaile’s company.’ 

* But you like him, Lewis ?’ 

‘I do, heartily. He seems wild ; 
but his heart is good. I, of all 
men, ought to speak highly of 
him, for he has promised me his 
friendship and all manner of good 
things.’ 

‘Here comes Sir John Vine 
again,’ said Norah, who had just 
seen the figure of the clerical baro- 
net walking briskly up the garden 
to the house. 

‘In spite of what Sir John has 
done, I dislike him,’ said Lewis. 
‘He seemed to me a very great 
humbug.’ 

In a few minutes the door of 
the room opened, admitting Sir 
John Vine and Mr. Lane, the lat- 
ter looking very grave. As his eye 
fell upon Norah, the anxiety on his 
face became more apparent. 

‘Sir John Vine has brought us 
sad news,’ he said,as the baronet was 
shaking hands with Norah and 
Lewis Harding—a gracious act for 
which the latter cared little. 
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‘My dear Miss Lane, I am, as 
your good uncle has just said,’ Sir 
John Vine observed in his clear 
voice, ‘ the bearer of sad news in- 
deed. Poor Mr. Northbrooke is 
dead. He died yesterday. Ina 
measure I was prepared for the 
intelligence ; for his last letter 
to me left me few hopes of his re- 
covery. That letter also referred 
for the first time to a matter which 
has brought me here to-day, and 
upon which I have had fuller in- 
formation this morning. By his 
will Mr. Northbrooke has ap- 
pointed me, with his solicitor, 
guardian to yourself, until you are 
one-and-twenty years of age.’ 

For a moment or two a dead 
silence fell upon all his hearers. 

‘It will be necessary for the 
Court of Chancery to confirm the 
appointment,’ said Lewis at last, 
who saw at a glance the power 
which had been thus placed in Sir 
John Vine’s hands. 

‘ The Court will have to besatis- 
fied as to my fitness for the office,’ 
Sir John Vine politely observed to 
Lewis ; ‘and I think it will scarcely 
take exception to me. I need 
scarcely say, Miss Lane, that I 
shall look well to the security of 
your property, and strive to pro- 
mote your pecuniary interests in 
every way. It will also be my 
pleasure to offer you a home in 
my own house, and thus relieve 
your uncle of some portion of his 
cares.’ 

As he made this last remark 
with a watchful smile, Norah’s 
heart sank. 

‘Am I obliged to leave my 
uncle ?’ she asked nervously. 

‘Your uncle has no legal con- 
trol over you, Miss Lane,’ Sir John 
said kindly. 

In spite of his kind voice and 
manner, Norah knew that Sir John 
would exercise the power which 
circumstances had placed in his 
hands. Glancing again at Lewis, 
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whose anger rose hot against the 
divine, whom he suspected, for 
reasons of his own, of having 
solicited this appointment under 
Mr. Northbrooke’s will, she turned 
very pale. 

A home in the house of Sir 
John Vine! No prospect could be 
more unwelcome. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ALBINA’S FALSEHOOD. 


How came it to pass that Mr. 
Northbrooke had excluded Mr. 
Lane from the guardianship of his 
niece? Lewis Harding was cer- 
tainly unjust in mentally charging 
Sir John with having sought the 
appointment. 

In the last letter written by Mr. 
Northbrooke to his old friend and 
brother-in-law, Sir John Vine, Mr. 
Northbrooke for the first time 
made him acquainted with the fact 
that the office was vested in him 
and his solicitor alone, and that 
Mr. Lane was excluded from all 
participation in its duties. Seeing 
the power thus put into his hands 
of exercising considerable influ- 
ence over Norah’s future, Sir John, 
who still smarted by reason of 
Norah’s rejection of his hand, 
might well feel pleased with the 
event of which the letter had ap- 
prised him. 

This result had been brought 
about in the following way. 

One morning, as Mr. North- 
brooke was talking with Albina 
in his study, he, to her great 
alarm, suddenly became senseless. 
His medical man was at once sent 
for. The attack was not lasting, 
for by the time the doctor arrived 
Mr. Northbrooke had recovered. 
About half an hour afterwards, 
the doctor, a young clever man, 
named John Selby, returned to the 
drawing-room, where Albina was 
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sitting anxiously waiting to hear 
his report. 

‘Your uncle has commissioned 
me to speak to you, Miss North- 
brooke, he said gravely, as he 
seated himself close to Albina ; 
‘and in obedience to his request 
I feel myself bound to tell you 
what I think of his state.’ 

‘Poor uncle ! cried Albina, look- 
ing into the doctor’s face ; ‘ I know 
what it is.’ 

‘Mr. Northbrooke’s condition,’ 
said Selby kindly, ‘is very critical. 
It was never more so than at this 
time ; and unless there is con- 
siderable amendment, his life will 
not be prolonged for many weeks 
or days. He was anxious that 
you should know this, believing 
that you may have been encourag- 
ing some hopes of his recovery.’ 

‘But is there no—we hope in 
this world ?’ 

‘There is none,’ said John Sel- 
by, after a long pause. ‘ Pray try 
to bear it as well as you can, for 
his sake.’ 

*T will try. 
ing me, Dr. Selby. And you can 
do nothing for him—nothing what- 
ever ?’ she cried impulsively. 

He shook his head. 

‘I wish I could do something, 
for your sake, said John Selby 
with great earnestness. Then he 
arose, and walked to the window. 
Now and then he glanced at Al- 
bina with deep interest, but she 
scarcely noticed his looks; or it 
might be that she was too troubled 
to observe them. 

Alas, Albina, who perhaps had 
some faint perception of the cause 
of his interest in her—a discovery 
which occasionally she would 
laugh at, as being the merest folly 
in the world—was in no wise dis- 
posed to encourage any hopes of 
John Selby. Lewis Harding’s 
empire in her heart was undis- 
puted still. 

‘I hope I have sufficiently pre- 


Thank you for tell- 
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pared you for what your uncle 
may speak of when he feels a little 
stronger,’ said John Selby, as he 
prepared to go, ‘ and that you will 
control yourself as much as pos- 
sible in his presence ; for the least 
emotion is very trying to him.’ 

‘I know it is, Dr. Selby. I will 
do my best. Poor uncle! I seem 
to want to make some return for 
his kindness all my life long to 
me, and-I don’t know how to make 
it. Dr. Selby, do you ever feel as 
if you could not thank some people 
enough ?” 

‘Perhaps,’ was his reply to Al- 
bina’s strange question. And a 
look of admiration lighted up his 
dark grave eyes. ‘ By the way,’ 
he added, ‘ your uncle said some- 
thing about your writing to his 
ward, Miss Lane, on a matter of 
business.’ 

‘Writing to Norah on a matter 
of business! What could it be? 

‘He did not explain himself 
very fully ; but as far as I could 
gather, you were to write and ask 
Miss Lane to consult her uncle 
upon the subject of his undertak- 
ing the duties of her trustee and 
guardianship after Mr. North- 
brooke’s death. Perhaps your 
uncle has spoxen to you on the 
subject before; and what I have 
said may recall some instructions 
to your mind.’ 

‘I am quite in the dark, Dr. 
Selby,’ answered Albina, shaking 
her head. 

‘Well, as far as I have been 
able, I have delivered his message, 
and regret that I have not con- 
veyed his meaning more satisfac- 
torily ? for there was a blank look 
on Albina’s face, as though the 
subject was a mystery to her. 
‘ And now I will say good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, Dr. Selby.’ 

And the handsome young doc- 
tor took his leave, leaving his heart 
behind him. 

Dr. John Selby had attended 
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Mr. Northbrooke since his attack 
in the previous autumn, and his 
visits to the house in Pembridge- 
square had at last resulted in his 
forming an attachment to Albina. 
Untillately he had tried to persuade 
himself that his interest in her was 
only a professional and friendly 
interest; but he had grown wiser 
by to-day, and neither by word nor 
sign, however, had he as yet al- 
lowed the strange girl to know how 
much he had come to care for her. 
He had, it may be, some hopes of 
winning her heart, without showing 
how much he coveted it. Her 
generosity, her wilfulness, her pas- 
sionate temper, of which during 
the intimacy of many months he 
had seen plentiful examples, had 
charmed and won him. 

In two days’ time Mr. North- 
brooke had sufficiently recovered 
to quit his room for his library, 
where Albina was soon summoned 
to join him. He wished her to be 
with him as much as possible. 

‘I suppose Selby told you, dear, 
how precarious my condition was,’ 
he said. 

‘Yes, uncle,’ she replied sadly ; 
‘but he only confirmed my fears.’ 

‘It is so, Albina. From this 
time I must give up all hopes. I 
clung to them before. But it is 
all over—all over ! 

Mindful of the promise she had 
made John Selby, that she would 
strive to control her emotion in 
the presence of her uncle, Albina 
restrained herself, and said little, 
looking at Mr. Northbrooke, how- 
ever, from time to time with a 
heavy heart, and tears—hardly re- 
pressed—in her eyes. 

‘I want you to write to my 
ward, Norah, about her guardian- 
ship,’ said Mr. Northbrooke pre- 
sently. ‘I partially explained my- 
self to the doctor. I am her sole 
trustee, and it will be necessary 
that one or two should be ap- 
pointed to act after my death. 
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The Rev. Sir John Vine and my 
solicitor are my executors and 
trustees. As you, however, are of 
age, Albina, you will require no 
guardian. Norah, who is still 
under one-and-twenty years of age, 
willrequireone. Perhaps she would 
like her uncle to be associated 
with the two others. Will you 
write to her on this matter, and 
request her to ask her uncle whe- 
ther he will act? Iam really too 
ill to write to Mr. Lane myself.’ 

‘I will write,’ answered Albina. 
‘And if,’ she added, ‘ Mr. Lane 
objects to the office, Norah's guar- 
dians will be— 

‘The Rev. Sir John Vine and 
my solicitor.’ 

‘I suppose Sir John Vine will 
have a good deal to do with 
Norah, in that event?’ said Albina, 
thinking of the offer he had made 
her. 

‘Yes. Perhaps Norah may even 
go to reside in his house. Being 
a clergyman, and having, I have 
understood, a distaste for business, 
Mr. Lane may object to undertake 
the guardianship.’ 

‘I see,’ said Albina thought- 
fully. ‘I will write to Norah at 
once.’ 

‘The matter rests between her- 
self and her uncle,’ observed Mr. 
Northbrooke. ‘I don’t wish Mr. 
Lane to act unless he likes, Sir 
John Vine being a capital man of 
business. I thought, however, 
that Mr. Lane might wish to have 
some voice in the arrangement, 
and in any step that may be taken 
in his niece’s interests.’ 

‘Shall I write now ?’ 

‘Yes ; and then my last direc- 
tions for my will can be given.’ 

A deep silence followed these 
words, during which Albina left 
the room, 

When she stood outside in the 
hall, a strange expression came 
into her face. Slowly she walked 
up-stairs to her own little boudoir, 
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and seated herself at her desk 
thoughtfully. 

A great temptation confronted 
her. She was aware that Sir John 
Vine had proposed to Norah, 
Norah having written to her to 
this effect. Once under the roof of 
the reverend baronet, Norah wouid 
be directly within his influence. 
Sir John might therefore be able 
to effect what he had been as yet 
unsuccessful in doing. With a 
view to his own interests, he would 
also prevent, as far as possible, any 
close intimacy between Norah and 
Lewis Harding; and as Lewis 
Harding still impressed upon No- 
rah that she must consider herself 
free of any definite contract—for 
to this effect Norah had written to 
Albina—Sir John Vine, from con- 
ventional motives, might with jus- 
tice limit, or perhaps even cause 
their intercourse to cease at once. 

These considerations passed 
rapidly through Albina’s brain. Her 
love for Lewis Harding was still 
unabated. To prevent, therefore, 
the association of Mr. Lane in the 
trusteeship, was a strong, an over- 
whelmingly strong, temptation to 
Albina. She felt herself tremble 
as it confronted her. 

If she were to tell Mr. North- 
brooke in the course of a few days 
that she had heard from Norah 
Lane to the effect that her uncle, 
from his unfamiliarity with matters 
of business, desired to be absolved 
from all responsibility in connec- 
tion with the trusteeship, Mr. North- 
brooke would at once believe her ; 
and Mr. Lane’s name would be 
omitted from the deed! To receive 
a letter from Norah, in order that 
some colouring should be given to 
the falsehood, it was of course 
necessary that Albina should write 
one to her. She began to do so 
when the temptation had fairly 
mastered her. But before she could 
conclude it her better self returned. 
She rose, walked hurriedly to and 
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fro in the room, and then reseated 
herself; honestly finishing the let- 
ter by asking Norah to ascertain 
whether her uncle, Mr. Lane, would 
like to be associated with Sir John 
Vine and Mr. Northbrooke’s soli- 
citor in her guardianship. That 
Mr. Lane would do so she for her 
own part had no doubt in the world. 
His answer therefore would leave 
Norah still in a position to remain 
under his roof, and still free from 
any undue influence on the part of 
Sir John Vine. There would be 
no barrier either between her and 
Lewis Harding. 

Did Lewis Harding really care 
for Norah Lane? If he cared for 
her—earnestly, passionately cared 
for her—would he not be at once 
supremely anxious that their en- 
gagement should be established on 
a firmer footing than it was resting 
upon at present? Albina asked 
these questions to fortify herself 
should the temptation to destroy 
this honest letter ultimately over- 
come her. In Albina’s_ wilfully- 
blinded eyes Lewis’s conduct 
seemed to throw a doubt on the 
sincerity of his love. 

Influenced by this impression, 
she resolved at last to destroy the 
letter she had written, and write 
another containing no reference 
whatever to the subject which she 
and Mr. Northbrooke had _ that 
morning been discussing. So the 
sorely-tempted girl destroyed it, and 
quickly wrote a second, to which 
she begged Norah to reply at once. 
She had no sooner written it than 
she summoned a servant to post it. 
By this means she hoped to free 
herself from the necessity of debate. 
As she glanced in the glass over 
the mantelpiece of her little bou- 
doir, she saw a reflection of her 
face from which all colour had 
gone, and in which there were many 
suddenly graven lines in proof 
of the struggle she had passed 
through. 


Divided. 


‘How wan I look’ she cried, in 
a voice of alarm. 

The temptation had mastered 
her ; she had yielded to a line of 
conduct the ultimate effect of 
which it was impossible for her to 
estimate. She was betraying her 
friend in a wily fashion; a friend 
whom she even now could not find 
it in her heart to hate. It wasa 
wicked, a shocking betrayal. But 
it was not yet too late to write a 
second letter, laying the matter of 
the guardianship plainly and truth- 
fully before Norah and Mr. Lane. 

‘I can’t do that to-day,’ said 
Albina, shaking her head. Then 
she again thought of Lewis; a trem- 
bling gladness seized her that she 
was putting a barrier between him 
and Norah Lane. ‘He does not 
love Norah,’ she cried, in defence 
of herself, ‘ or he would surely wish 
her to consider herself pledged to 
him as his wife !’ 

Her uncle she avoided a good 
deal that day, and did not go to 
him until he sent for her. 

‘What have you been doing with 
yourself, Albina?’ he asked with a 
smile, as she entered his room. 
‘Have you written as I directed 
you to Norah ?’ 

She hesitated before replying 
‘Yes.’ 

Three days afterwards Mr. 
Northbrooke asked her whether she 
had heard from Norah. The ques- 
tion was put at the luncheon-table. 
Mrs. Chesley was present. 

‘Yes, uncle, I heard this morn- 
ing,’ replied Albina falteringly. 

‘And what did she say about the 
guardianship ?” 

Albina did not reply at once. 

‘ She said that her uncle felt him- 
self unfitted for matters of business, 
and preferred that the trusteeship 
should remain in the hands of Sir 
John Vine and your solicitor,’ was 
the answer she gave at last. 

‘I am not surprised, knowing his 
habits and disposition. By shirk- 
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ing the responsibility, Mr. Lane, 
however, leaves everything in the 
hands of my solicitor and Sir John 
Vine ; even the matter of her future 
residence until she is of age.’ 

‘If Mr. Lane is not a man of 
business,’ said Albina, talking hur- 
riedly, ‘he was likely enough not 
to care forthe troubles ofa guardian- 
ship. I don’t think I should like 
them if I were a man. ‘Tis not at 
all probable that Sir John Vine will 
ask Norah to reside with him ; and 
if he does it won’t matter to Norah. 
Sir John Vine has a beautiful house, 
and will be very kind to her.’ 

‘ Albina, you have eaten nothing,’ 
said Mrs. Chesley, whose eyes had 
been fixed for some time on Al- 
bina’s face, and whose ears had 
been open to all that was passing. 

‘Indeed I have,’ answered Al- 
bina, nervously pushing the plate 
away ; ‘besides, I am not hungry.’ 

‘Your appetite is usually very 
good,’ observed Mrs. Chesley, in a 
meditative mood ; for Miss North- 
brooke’s manner had given rise to 
a very speculative spirit in Mrs. 
Chesley. 

*I will write to Pontifex, my 
solicitor, at once,’ said Mr. North- 
brooke, rising from the table, ‘ and 
also to Sir John Vine, saying that 
he and Pontifex alone will be guar- 
dians to Miss Lane.’ 

‘Was there muchin Miss Lane’s 
letter, besides that which bore on 
the trusteeship, may I ask?’ said 
Mrs. Chesley, when Mr. North- 
brooke had left the room. 

‘Very little indeed,’ replied Al- 
bina, in a forced unnatural man- 
ner, at the same time turning over 
Norah’s letter, which, in an ab- 
stracted way, she had taken from 
her pocket. 

‘I really wonder Mr. Lane ob- 
jects to the office of guardian,’ com- 
mented Mrs. Chesley. 

‘I don’t. Why should he care 
for it? It is generally a thankless 
duty.’ 


‘She has not been speaking 
the truth, thought Mrs. Chesley. 
‘ Everything will now rest in the 
hands of Sir John Vine and Mr. 
Pontifex,’ she said aloud. ‘ And 
Mr. Lane will be in no position to 
say a word. Poor Norah! It is 
singular too, since Sir John Vine 
wanted to marry her. Was your 
uncle aware of that ?” 

Albina turned deadly white. ‘I 
don’t know,’ she answered. 

* Indeed !’ 

‘I think I shall go for a drive 
this afternoon: will you accompany 
me, Mrs. Chesley? said Miss 
Northbrooke irritably, rising from 
the table. 

* Not this afternoon, dear.’ 

Albina rang the bell. To the 
servant who entered she said : 

‘I want the carriage in a quarter 
of an hour’s time. No, in ten 
minutes—not later. I’ve been 
indoors for days; a little fresh 
air will do me good, Mrs. Chesley.’ 

‘I daresay, dear.’ 

Having thrown the fragments of 
Norah’s letter into the fender, Al- 
bina hurried from the room ; and 
in less than ten minutes’ time Mrs. 
Chesley nodded to her from the 
window as she was stepping into 
the carriage. Then Mrs. Chesley 
went to the fireplace, and picked 
up the pieces of Norah’s letter, 
which Albina had been too ab- 
stracted to notice had not fallen 
into the fire, but lay scattered in 
the fender. 

‘I don’t believe the letter con- 
tained a word about the trustee- 
ship,’ thought Mrs. Chesley, care- 
fully joining the pieces of it toge- 
ther. She was right. Not a word 
about Mr. Lane! Nota word about 
Sir John Vine! 

Albina’s course of action, and 
the motives which had led her to 
put such a course into execution, 
were plain to her. 

‘What a falsehood, what an 
abominable falsehood, she told her 
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uncle!’ was Mrs. Chesley’s com- 
ment, as she threw the pieces of 
the letter back into the fire and 
watched them burning. ‘It isall for 
Lewis Harding’s sake, but it seems 
avery, very uncertain game to play 
to separate him from Norah Lane.’ 

Mrs. Chesley sat down, and 
thoughtfully reviewed the situation. 
But it was not long before she de- 
cided upon her own course of ac- 
tion. For more than one reason 
she did not find herself called upon 
to open Mr. Northbrooke’s eyes to 
the falsehood of his niece. She 
and Albina were good friends 
now; and it was important that 
they should continue to be good 
friends when Mr. Northbrooke 
was no more. At his death Al- 
bina might dismiss her; this fate 
she did not care to risk. By be- 
traying Miss Northbrooke to her 
uncle she would forfeit her friend- 
ship for ever. Wise in her genera- 
tion, therefore, Mrs. Chesley re- 


solved to keep her discovery to 
herself; and a vague conscious- 
ness that it might give her some 
future influence over Albina was 
not wanting to seal her lips. 

‘A deep designing girl she is. 


I always thought her so. What 
will come of it? Time will show 
—time will show.’ 

The drive in the open air helped 
to soothe Albina in a measure. 
She returned with a little healthy 
colour in her cheeks. Mr. North- 
brooke smiled kindly on her when 
she entered, saying some affec- 
tionate words at the same time. 
As she heard them her heart smote 
her. She had deceived him—her 
best, oldest, and truest friend. 

She passed a restless night. She 
knew that she had done a very 
great wrong, and the consciousness 
of it lay heavy on her mind. A 
terrible temptation had presented 
itself, and she had not been strong 
enough to overcome it. She had 
indeed struggled against it, but she 
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had only struggled to yield eventu- 
ally. Sleep fitful, troubled, and 
unrefreshing visited her at only 
rare intervals ; and when she rose 
in the morning, quite late, she felt 
that she had scarcely been un- 
conscious all night. How hag- 
gard and wretched the beautiful girl 
looked as she stood before the 
glass! All during the day she suf- 
fered keenly. What she had done 
might, after all, fail in accomplish- 
ing the object she had had in view. 
Would Norah be separated from 
Lewis? About this question there 
was much uncertainty. Even if it 
came to pass that Norah were se- 
parated from Lewis, and that Sir 
John Vine exercised all the influ- 
ence over her which his new posi- 
tion placed in his hands, could she 
herself be sure of winning Lewis? 
No; she could not say that she 
was at all sure of winning Lewis ; 
her deception might bring forth no 
fruit whatever. It was a miserable 
reflection. 

In the course of this troubled 
day she heard that Mr. Pontifex, 
her uncle’s solicitor, had called, 
and, as the door closed upon 
him, she knew that the guardian- 
ship of Norah Lane was now defi- 
nitively settled! Albina’s work 
had at least resulted in this: Mr. 
Lane was debarred from exercising 
any future control over the future 
of his niece. All control was now 
in the hands of the solicitor and Sir 
John Vine—Sir John Vine, who 
had sought Norah as a wife ! 

Albina’s restlessness and un- 
happiness remained unabated. In 
the hope of distraction she was 
again driven out in the carriage ; 
but she returned with her mental 
fever still unallayed. Another 
night of weary sleeplessness en- 
sued. ‘I shall go mad if this con- 
tinues,’ she said on arising in the 
morning. 

‘How ill you are looking, Al- 
bina! said Mrs. Chesley, enter- 
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ing the room shortly afterwards 
with a strong cup of tea. 

‘I have slept very badly,’ an- 
swered Albina wearily. ‘ How is 
my uncle ?” 

‘He complained; but will get 
up, and have breakfast in his study.’ 

Slowly, very slowly, Albina went 
on with her dressing. It was nearly 
twelve before she had finished. 
All the while her mind was heavy 
with her trouble—heavy with the 
consciousness that she had done a 
terrible thing. 

‘I can bear it no longer,’ the 
unhappy girl cried at length. ‘I 
will tell my uncle all. He shall 
know that I have deceived him. 
He will forgive me—he always so 
loved me ! 

Her face brightened a little as 
she reflected that the time for repa- 
ration was even now not passed, 
Before she had quite finished dress- 
ing she heard some one tapping 
at the door, and then her uncle’s 
kind voice speaking to her. 

‘Rather late, Albina; rather 
late! You will find me in the 
study when you come down.’ 

‘I shall be down in three mi- 
nutes,’ replied Albina quick!y ; 
‘and will come to you then. I 
have something to say to you, un- 
cle’ But she trembled as she 
thought of the sad confession she 
was about tomake. ‘I cannot do 
it—I cannot do it!’ she whispered, 
seating herself in utter weariness 
by her toilette-table. ‘ But I must, 
come what may.’ 

In less than five minutes’ time 
she followed Mr. Northbrooke 
down-stairs, and entered the study, 
the door of which, having expected 
Albina, he had left partly open. 

As she stood within the well- 
known room, she saw her uncle 
lying back in his chair, with the 
morning paper at his feet—and he 
was quite dead ! 

Mr. Northbrooke had scarcely 
seated himelf before he was taken 
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with a fatal seizure, and died with- 
out a word. 


Too late—too late—too late! 
These words seemed to ring in 
Albina’s ear as she cried loudly 
for some one to come. Mrs. Ches- 
ley and two or three servants en- 
tered almost immediately. Having 
been prepared for the event, they 
said but little; Albina, on the 
other hand, gave way to passionate 
cries and unintelligible words of 
agony and self-accusation. Death 
had for ever sealed the ears which 
were to have heard her tardy con- 
fession of deceit—her prayer that 
the wrong she had planned might 
be averted. 

They led her from the room at 
last. The worry, the sleepless- 
ness, and the remorse which had 
not the courage to speak until it 
was too late, had now quite pros- 
trated the unhappy girl. She 
looked vaguely in her mental help- 
lessness from one to another. 

‘Dear, dear Albina, pray calm 
yourself, said Mrs. Chesley, who 
was ignorant of all that had been 
passing in the poor girl’s mind— 
the fierce struggles, the deep con- 
trition, the now vain effort to do 
right. ‘We have all been pre- 
pared for this, you must remem- 
ber.’ 

Albina said nothing. The room 
surged with her, a rushing noise 
filled her ears, and then she be- 
came mercifully unconscious. 

In less than half an hour John 
Selby was standing by her bed- 
side ; and with a troubled but kind 
look in his grave eyes was giving the 
nurses various directions in a low 
voice. 

* The attack will not, I think, be 
very serious,’ he whispered to Mrs. 
Chesley. 

Albina only recognised him fit- 
fully. Sometimes the poor re- 
morse-stricken soul fancied that he 
was Lewis Harding. 


[To be continued. ] 
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IN the roll-call after a victory there 
ever comes the ominous tale of 
‘missing men; and so, in sitting 
down to report progress for the 
month, one of the first duties of the 
chronicler is to call attention to 
those gaps in the ranks whose im- 
minence we so little expected when 
last the pen was taken in hand. 
As, one by one, these gaps Occur, 
whether in our domestic or social 
surroundings, we seem to realise 
intensely the force of that ex- 
pression in the old play, when, 
in anticipation of death, one 
says, ‘Ibo ad plures—I shall go to 
the majority ; meaning that there 
are so many more dead than living : 
one of those bright little epigram- 
matic sentences, by the way, so 
characteristic of ancient comedy 
that their presence makes us un- 
derstand how St. Jerome, amid his 
wailings and macerations, could still 
sit up whole nights reading his 
Plautus. 

Canon Kingsley’s death took 
place on Sunday, January 24, and 
was not, therefore, generally known 
until the 25th—the festival of the 
conversion of St. Paul. It was 
almost impossible to avoid draw- 
ing a comparison between these 
two men, each a leader of thought 
in his time—each, amid all his 
breadth of view, retaining a slight 
tinge of ecclesiasticism: witness 
the anathemas of Paul and the 
Canon’s defence of the Athanasian 
Creed some years since. The com- 
bination of general breadth and 
some one particular narrowness 


is a theological phenomenon by 
no means uncommon. 

The moral of Charles Kingsley’s 
life has been variously pointed, ac- 
cording to the proclivities of those 
who read or wrote it; but, sum- 
marily, it was this: that it answer- 
ed parablewise the slightly affected 
demand once made by a literary 
journal why the clergy of the 
Church of England were so ‘ fatally 
uninteresting.’ Here was a parson 
who, whatever else he might be 
(and on this point there would be 
room for endless variety of opinion), 
was certainly not uninteresting. 
Avoiding the ordinary grooves and 
ruts of clerical thought, just as he 
discarded the conventional white 
tie and undertaker-like dress in fa- 
vour of the ordinary garb of a 
country gentleman, he assured us 
of the fact that it is not so much 
the essence of the clerical office as 
the accidents of its individual occu- 
pants which fail to secure our inte- 
rest. To the young lady, of course, 
the typical curate in immaculate 
Roman bands, in the M.B. vest, soft 
wideawake, and protracted coat- 
tails, is the ideal of epicene beauty. 
But in speaking of Charles Kings- 
ley and his congeners of the Broad- 
Church party we forego for the mo- 
ment the usual A/ace aux dames. 
‘He was a man,’ as Hamlet says of 
his late father; and the context 
would apply too, ‘Take him for all 
in all we shall not look upon his 
like again.” He was emphatically 
a man who wrote and spoke for 
men and masculine minds. The 
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tendency of that dogmatism which 
still finds favour among the authori- 
ties of a Church avowedly based on 
private judgment is to keep out or 
keep down such men as Canon 
Kingsley ; and the circumstance of 
his being not only an honoured 
English ‘ parson,’ but also a dig- 
nitary of the Anglican Church, 
ought to teach those authorities 
that independent thought will vot 
be kept down. Had repressive 
principles been absolute, Kingsley 
might never have risen to eminence 
in the Church, whatever his position 
in literature; but, happily for the 
Church of England, there are higher 
influences even than the episcopal 
to guide the distribution of its ho- 
nours and emoluments; and the 
same judicious discrimination 
which placed Dean Stanley at 
Westminster numbered Charles 
Kingsley among his chapter. The 
death of Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett leaves much the same gap 
among English composers as that 
of Canon Kingsley among Anglican 
clergymen. We have been accus- 
tomed to draw too much of our in- 
spiration in both of these depart- 
ments—the artistic and the ecclesi- 
astical—from Italian sources ; and 
the merit of these two representa- 
tive men was largely comprised 
in the fact that they were original 
—British to the backbone. Kings- 
ley’s last words are worthy to be 
recorded as a step in advance even 
of Goethe’s. The great German 
poet died with the phrase ‘ More 
light ! upon his lips. Kingsiey’s 
last utterance was, ‘ How beautiful 
is God! The one was an aspira- 
tion—the other a revelation. It 
was the articulate satisfaction of 
one whose aim in lower life had 
been mostly to trace the beauty 
lying below the surface of Nature, 
and whose horizon was only broad- 
ened when men spoke of him here 
as dead. f 

In the world of religion, pure 
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and simple, another earthquake 
has occurred, strangely sympa- 
thetic with the disturbances caused 
by Bishop Colenso, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, and Mr. Haweis in the 
preceding month. ‘The Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Fremantle, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, carried 
dismay to the very fenetralia of 
Fulham by announcing his inten- 
tion of preaching for the building 
fund in Dr. Parker's City Temple. 
Of course the anticipated Fulham 
bull was fulminated. Mr. Fre- 
mantle did not preach; but he 
did what was infinitely more tell- 
ing: standing deow and not in 
the handsome pulpit presented by 
the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don to Dr. Parker, he informed 
the immense congregation who 
had assembled to hear him that 
he was forbidden by Fulham, 
and that, fro ¢em., he submitted, 
but intended to obtain a legal de- 
cision on the matter. The most 
eloquent pulpit address could not 
have produced half the effect of 
this sermon’ which was never 
preached. ‘The same sibillations 
which had been heard at York 
Chapel ran round the vast congre- 
gation at the City Temple, and a 
wit quoted Horace in reference to 
the event: 

‘Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 


Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contenplor 
ia arca.’ 


Mr. Fremantle has passed for 
a moderate man; and the City 
Templar was, no doubt, glad to 
secure one who, unpledged to any 
peculiar party, was willing to lay 
aside punctilio and indorse Dr. 
Parker's own position, that it is 
quite possible for Christian men 
to agree in essentials while they 
differ in non-essentials, and that 
the latter should be no bar to the 
interchange of pulpits as well as 
of the offices of charity. Such a 
state of things must, in the inter- 
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ests of common sense as well as 
common Christianity, inevitably 
come. Whilst that ‘good time’ is 
‘coming’ it is equally inevitable, 
perhaps, that the bishops should 
exert their unquestioned power to 
keep the frontier line—the ‘ pale 
of the Church,’ as it is termed— 
intact. One only wonders who is 
the coming man that will lay the 
last ounce on the camel’s back and 
break it. The unfortunate verte- 
bree must have been severely 
strained on two or three recent 
occasions. 

Simultaneously with the collapse 
of the Capel and Liddon contro- 
versy, and the subsidence of the 
commotion caused by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s religious exercitations, came 
Mr. Bright's first speech in Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, which building 
was significantly enough vacated 
by Messrs. Moody and Sankey for 
the purpose of allowing Birming- 
ham to hear the Quaker Cleon. 
Taking his cue from recent poli- 
tics, Cleon could scarcely avoid 
being ecclesiastical. ‘ Delenda est 
Ecclesia’ might be set down as the 
burden of his song ; and, of course, 
he made out a strong case. A 
demagogue would have won tricks 
with a worse hand ; but Mr. Bright 
seemed to have thirteen trumps, 
and only played with his opponents 
as a cat does with a mouse, by way 
of Euthanasia. Treating the Church 
legislation of last session as an Ec- 
clesiastical Mutiny Bill, he in- 
dulged in one continuous vein of 
irony at the expense of the Estab- 
lishment. Its only hope lay in its 
ceasing to be an Act of Parlia- 
ment Church. As an instance of 
the extremely irreverent way in 
which — not indeed Mr. Bright, 
but his friends, deal with the Epis- 
copal office, the following passage 
from the big speech may be noted : 
‘Some years ago,’ said Mr. Bright, 
‘I recollect a somewhat irreverent 
writer suggesting, as a matter of 
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economy, that when our judges 
were too old to continue their du- 
ties as judges effectively they should 
be made bishops. (Laughter.) He 
argued that by doing that you would 
save the pensions of the judges, and 
you would infuse a very large 
amount of practical wisdom into 
the Episcopal bench.’ (Laughter. ) 
But the gist of the speech lay in the 
statement that by the passing of the 
‘Mutiny Act’ the Church showed 
that she needed to be defended 
against herself, and thence was de- 
duced the evidence of her senility. 
Unquestionably the strongest point 
in the speech was that where he at- 
tacked the sale of Church prefer- 
ment—a scandal which certainly 
called for more stringent legislation 
than anything covered by the ‘ Mu- 
tiny Act.’ ‘I need not tell you,’ he 
said, ‘what I presume all of you 
must know, that half of the livings 
of the Church of England are pri- 
vate property, and may be, and are 
often, bought and sold in the open 
or the secret market. (Shame !) 
We sell cotton on the Exchange at 
Liverpool. You sell metals on the 
Exchange at Birmingham, but all 
over the country there is going on 
from day to day a traffic in the most 
sacred and the most solemn office 
in the Church of England. (Cheers.) 
And, further, the clergy—and I 
think this will be found the great 
difficulty—the clergy themselves, 
when appointed, are freeholders 
and immovable. Unless there be 
Some great scandal, there is scarcely 
any neglect or any betrayal of duty 
which either the law or the corgre- 
gation can touch,and notwithstand- 
ing, all these evils—and I should 
say it with a much stronger voice 
and a more resolute tone if I were 
a member of the Church—all these 
evils, great as they are, have not 
been sufficient to quench zeal in 
the House of Commons, and at this 
moment, and more now than in any 
former times, there are thousands 
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of honest and conscientious men 
whose labours and whose sacrifices 
can never be estimated and never 
be compensated in this life.’ 
(Cheers.) 

The cheers which followed this 
tribute to the excellence of indivi- 
duals go far to prove that the an- 
tagonism between the Established 
Church and the masses of the po- 
pulation is scarcely so deep-seated 
as Mr. Bright’s statements might 
lead one to believe. Of course he 
is speaking as an advocate, and we 
have no right to expect anything 
but an ex parte statement. Passing, 
for instance, from the domain of 
religion pure and simple to the 
kindred one of education—and no- 
ticing, 7 so passing, that the edu- 
cational difficulty called forth the 
strongest opposition from the Non- 
conformists to the proposed leader- 
ship of the Liberal party by Mr. 
Forster—it is refreshing to find that 
far-sighted ecclesiastics, like the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, are dis- 
posed to bridge-over the gulf be- 
tween the Board schools and de- 
nominational schools by conceding 
the fact, that the education given 
in the former is not of that godless 
and purely secular kind which 
smaller men—or rather clergymen 
—are apt to say, and perhaps be- 
lieve. Speaking at the annual 
meeting of the Canterbury Dio- 
cesan Education Society, held at 
Maidstone, the Archbishop pluckily, 
from an ‘urban’ point of view, de- 
fended the School Boards, though, 
in deference to his surroundings, 
questioning whether the county of 
Kent was yet ‘ripe’ for their intro- 
duction. Perhaps no higher tribute 
could be paid to the excellence of 
School Boards than a confession 
from the lips of the Primate of All 
England that even the county of 
Kent required levelling up to a 
condition of ‘ ripeness’ for their ad- 
vent. Bishop Fraser of Manches- 
ter, who certainly, far beyond any 


prelate on the bench, has the ear 
of the public, and is emphatically 
the right man in the right place, 
spoke bold words at Liverpool, 
saying ‘that he hoped, whatever 
their views upon many questions 
might be—whatever their views in 
relation to Christianity or the pre- 
dominance of their particular reli- 
gious denomination—they would 
keep them strictly subordinate to 
the higher matter of education. 
(Applause.) Rather than main- 
tain a single Church of England 
School as denominational in a state 
of languor and inefficiency, he, as 
a clergyman bothered out of his 
life to get up subscriptions and to 
have school sermons—begging and 
begging for the upholding of the 
school—he would ask the School 
Board to take it for secular pur- 
poses.’ (Applause.) 

With characteristic variety, the 
panacea proposed for the deficient 
spiritual life of our cities by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
was an increase in the Episcopate, 
with the possible addendum of 
mission-rooms ! How many dif- 
ferent kinds of ‘leather’ should we 
find proposed, if the whole right re- 
verend bench could be polled for 
the purpose ? 

The Lord Chief Justice, inau- 
gurating the new lecture-rooms at 
the Manchester Athenzum, used 
his opportunity happily by stating 
his own personal indebtedness to 
intellectual pursuits, and also pay- 
ing a merited and no doubt well- 
appreciated tribute to the Man- 
chester men for their munificent 
patronage of art. One cannot but 
envy the facundia et lucidus ordo ot 
his lordship’s peroration. A tyro 
would have cast about him for the 
connection between Manchester 
and high art; not so the eloquent 
Chief Justice. These were his 
closing sentences : ‘ The world, in- 
deed, owes much to commercial 
cities. Commercial Tyre gave us 
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letters— those mighty instruments 
of civilisation and progress. Athens 
gave us a literature the glory of 
which must last while the world 
endures. Florence and Venice 
have left us precious treasures of 
literature and art, and Manchester 
has followed their example. ‘The 
princely fortunes amassed by your 
industry have not been swallowed 
up in luxury and pomp. You have 
appreciated how the gifts of for- 
tune are exalted by art. ‘The painter 
and the sculptor have been encou- 
raged by your patronage, and music 
has found its home among you.’ 

When his final speech dwelt on 
the spread of education among the 
‘fair and, allow me to add, the 
better part of creation,’ and the 
tendency of clever mammas to have 
clever babies, Manchester would, 
indeed, have been _hard-hearted 
had it refused to give him what is 
popularly termed ‘an_ ovation.’ 
Could Sir Alexander Cockburn but 
have foreseen that ere a month was 
gone the electors of Stoke-upon- 
Trent would pay more substantial 
honour still to the obnoxious Dr. 
Kenealy, by electing him as their 
representative, would the Lord 
Chief Justice have delivered quite 
so unqualified a panegyric on in- 
tellectual acquirements ? 

After the placid election of Lord 
Hartington to the Liberal leader- 
ship, Parliament opened tranquilly, 
and Mr. Disraeli specially dis- 
claimed blazing legislation as any 
portion of the ministerial pro- 
gramme. But then the programme 
might be altered. ‘There may be 
‘revolutions, great catastrophes, 
ecclesiastical misconceptions.’ It 
seems as though no statesman 
could realise the idea of anything 
like ‘blazing’ legislation, except as 
in some way or other connected 
with Church questions. Among 
some of the earliest social fruits of 
the session has been the annual 
slaughter of the Marriage with a 
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Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. If 
divisions in the House of Com- 
mons mean anything, the figures of 
this defeat might almost be taken 
to mean victory. In a tolerably 
full house a majority of only twenty- 
nine voted against the measure. It 
is difficult to understand the re- 
lentless opposition which a mere 
measure of toleration such as this 
persistently meets with. ‘The eli- 
mination of the scriptural or reli- 
gious element has pretty well taken 
away its character as a * blazing’ 
measure. If people were to be ob- 
liged to marry their sisters-in-law— 
that is, if any institution at all ana- 
logous tothe Levirate marriage were 
proposed—then, indeed, one could 
understand the violent objections 
raised. But supposing the Scrip- 
ture arguments disposed of, the 
question of blood relationship is a 
simple one of fact, and any social 
restrictions press heavily on the 
poor man, while the rich can avoid 
all difficulty, as many have done, 
by simply emigrating fv Ze. to 
some country where such restric- 
tions do not exist. Customs’ 
duties, as applied to personal bag- 
gage and the taboo on one’s sister- 
in-law, seem clearly specimens of 
those irritating social intericrences 
with the liberty of the subject which 
must disappear ere long from the 
Statute Book. But then a genera- 
tion which has borne compulsory 
education, notwithstanding its pre- 
dilection for the chorus of ‘ Rule, 
Britannia,’ may well be expected to 
bear the infliction of sisters-in-law 
being placed on the social /ndev 
Expurgaterius. The worst of this 
question is that one cannot express 
the remotest sympathy with the re- 
moval of present disabilities with- 
out being credited with the un- 
amiable desire to dispose of one’s 


. wife, whether by cremation or in 


one of Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
wicker-baskets, and, in the interim, 
casting sheep’s eyes on one’s pretty 
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marriageable sister-in-law, espe- 
cially if she happen to have a 
comfortable property. 

On the very day when Parlia- 
ment was opened a case came be- 
fore Sir Thomas Gabriel at the 
Guildhall Police-court, involving 
questions which must certainly form 
the subject of very speedy and 
stringent legislation, namely, the 
laws affecting usury. That sin- 
gularly outspoken journal the 
World, in dealing with the fascina- 
ting subject of West-end usurers, 
commented on the doings of 
Messrs. Henry Beyfus and Albert 
Boss, and an action for libel was 
the consequence. Some extremely 
interesting particulars as to the 
dealings of this firm with ‘ boys of 
twenty’ at 70 per cent were elicit- 
ed, and the result was a dismissal 
of the summons against the /Vordd/; 
a decision which was received with 
tremendous cheers, which it was 
impossible to check. Sir Thomas 
Gabriel’s comments were much to 
the point. He said ‘ there could be 
no doubt that it was for the public 
good that such a statement as that 
published should be made. Mr. 
Lewis’s statement partook very 
much of a justification, but he 
could not help observing that the 
man who came there and made the 
complaint did not come forward to 
support it. Under all the circum- 
stances, he must say that the 
charge of malice had not been 
made out, and there had been such 
a strong case of public benefit 
shown on the other side that he 
should not be justified in doing 
anything else than dismiss the 
summons.’ 

It would seem to be demanded 
that, whilst we require the pawn- 
broker and the publican to take 
out licences, and jealously watch 
the slightest dereliction on their 
parts from the strictest line of per- 
mitted traffic, some still more 
stringent machinery should be de- 
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vised against the practices of men 
who deal out misery wholesale, 
and enjoy a perfect monopoly in 
the pursuit, with immunity from all 
save the expression of public opin- 
ion, which this ill-advised prose- 
cution most unwisely attempted 
tocurb. The result was very much 
the reverse of an eligible advertise- 
ment for the money-lenders, whilst 
it elevated the previously little- 
known journal, the //er/d, into a 
real organ of social reform. The 
case was indeed, in a larger and 
more literal sense than those who 
were unwise enough to promote it 
imagined, that of Beyfus and Boss 
versus ‘ the world.’ . 

It is much to be questioned, 
however, whether these large and 
well-known firms deal out as wide- 
spread misery as those small usur- 
ers who are not actually in the 
‘profession,’ but who are nomi- 
nally tailors or wine-merchants, 
and do an occasional ‘accommo- 
dation’ in their little back parlours, 
preferring ladies and minors for 
their clients. A poor girl—she was 
but twenty-one, though a married 
woman—committed suicidethrough 
dealings with one of this fraternity, 
who was actually her own uncle! 
She paid to this affectionate rela- 
tive interest at the rate of 260 per 
cent, and drowned herself when 
her poor resources failed to pro- 
duce ‘first-class security’ for a fur- 
ther advance. It would seem the 
easiest thing in the world to deal 
with cases where the wife is tam- 
pered with, her husband not being 
privy; but at present Shylock has 
it all his own way. Cases of ex- 
cessive distraint crop up from time 
to time, the victims being, curiously 
enough, nearly always widows ; but 
the hardest cases are those which 
never come into the police-court, 
or the columns of a newspaper ; for 
exposure would spell agony or ruin 
so certainly that the sufferers would 
undergo anything in preference. 
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Two highly illustrative cases 
came under the notice of the pre- 
sent writer almost during the pas- 
sage of these pages through the 
press. In one instance the pro- 
prietress of a seaside lodging-house 
had a bill of sale for only 152 on 
a house full of good furniture ; yet 
the extortioner consumed all that 
she had, in the most literal sense 
of the words. In the other, a cler- 
gyman was cleaned out of every- 
thing by a pseudo-wine-merchant, 
who lent to the wife, taking high 
interest as long as it was procur- 
able ; then drove the husband into 
the Bankruptcy Court, from which 
he is never likely to emerge, as 
Shylock sold all the effects forsome 
200/., which only covered ‘legal 
expenses,’ leaving exactly wz/ to be 
divided amongst the creditors. 

To pass to a livelier subject 
—on Valentine’s-day Archbishop 
Manning read in the Pro-Cathe- 
dral the Pope’s Encyclical Letter 
for the Jubilee of 1875. In order 
to ‘gain Jubilee’—which, to an out- 
sider, looks remarkably like wiping 
off all one’s sins and starting fair 
again—you have only to go to 
church for fifteen consecutive days 
—which, of course, is done by 
every Anglican young lady who 
goes to ‘ Mattins’ (with two /’s) or 
Roman who attends daily Mass. It 
seems a remarkably easy method ; 
and it is almost certain there must 
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be some qualification or reservation 
not appreciable by the outside 
world. Indeed, the whole subject 
of indulgences is one on which the 
finite Protestant mind must of 
necessity be unable to pronounce. 
But we ought not to talk of indul- 
gence, for we are well into Lent, 
and—apropos thereof—the follow- 
ing is an extract from Archbishop 
Manning’s dietary for the faithful. 
It almost reconciles one to a po- 
sition in partibus hereticorum ! 
‘Flesh meat is allowed at the sin- 
gle meal of those who are bound 
to fast, and at the discretion of 
those who are not so bound, on 
all days except Wednesdays and 
Fridays, Ember Saturday, and the 
last four days in Holy Week. On 
Sundays even those who are bound 
to fast may eat flesh meat at their 
discretion. Eggs are allowed at 
the single meal of those who are 
bound to fast, and at the discretion 
of those who are not so bound, 
on all days except Ash Wednesday 
and the last three days of Holy 
Week. Cheese, under the same 
restrictions, is allowed on all days 
except Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday. The use of dripping and 
lard is permitted at dinner and 
“collation” on ail days except 
Good Friday. On those days, 
Sundays included, whereon flesh 
meat is allowed, fish is not per- 
mitted at the same meal.’ 





FOOLS’ MOSAIC. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


> 


‘ Better a witty fool than a foolish wit.’ Zwe//th Night. 


Ir anything were wanting to prove 
the truth of the old adage that ‘ It 
takes a wise man to act the fool,’ 
a collection of their sayings would 
do it. St. Mare de Girardin has 
said somewhere: ‘Za douffonnerie 
dans les temps difficiles est le passe- 
port dela raison; ¢était la le talent 
des fous des rois, qui disaient la 
vérité la marotte a la main. It is 
about these very fous des rois that 
we wish to speak. Without tracing 
the origin of the institution, which 
dates from very ancient times, as 
is sufficiently attested by Xeno- 
phon’s mention of jesters in his 
Symposium, we may briefly state 
that the custom of maintaining 
court fools was introduced from the 
East after the crusades. Even then 
they were mixed up with minstrels, 
troubadours, and jongleurs, from 
which word, by the bye, we derive 
our English juggler, and it is not 
until the end of the ninth century 
that we have a distinct account of 
the officially appointed court fool. 
This appears to have been, accord- 
ing to Professor Flogel, a fellow 
with the name of Jean, whose in- 
fluence over his master, Charles 
the Simple, was so great that this 
monarch one day offered to change 
places with him. The fool looked 
very sad at this offer. Upon this 
the king asked him whetherhe would 
be ashamed to be a king. ‘It’s 
not that, sire,’ answered Jean, ‘ but 
I should be ashamed of such a fool.’ 

Joculator nascitur, non fit. Nor 
is this all, but born wits seem to have 
been positively indigenous to some 


provinces. Dreux du Radier tells 
us, that in the Archives of Troyes 
in Champagne a letter of King 
Charles V. may be seen, in which 
that monarch informs the mayor 
and éhevins of that town of the 
death of his fool, asking them to 
send him one according to custom. 
A curious staple product, to say 
the least of it. 

Among those who have become 
as much historical personages as 
the kings their masters is Tri- 
boulet, the fool of Frangois I., who 
has been made the hero of Victor 
Hugo’s celebrated drama Le Rot 
stamuse. Many of his sayings are 
not only replete with wit, but also 
with wisdom. Shortly before Fran- 
cis undertook the Italian campaign 
which ended in the disastrous de- 
feat at Pavia, where all was lost 
hormis f’ honneur, a council of war 
was held, at which Triboulet was 
present. After they had all dis- 
cussed the means of entering Italy, 
the fool rose very quietly. ‘You 
are, no doubt, very well satisfied 
with the counsels you have given 
the kirg, but you have forgotten 
the most important.’ ‘ And pray 
what is that?’ was asked. ‘ You 
seem to have overlooked the return 
journey,’ said he; ‘we are surely 
not going to remain in Italy.’ Sub- 
sequent events proved his fore- 
sight. The old proverb, ‘ Preven- 
tion is better than cure,’ was aptly 
illustrated by Triboulet. A noble- 
man once threatened him with 
chastisement because he had slan- 
dered him. The fool ran to his 
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master in great fear. ‘If he does,’ 
said Francis, trying to reassure him, 
‘T'll have him hanged a quarter of 
an hour afterwards.’ ‘ Pray, if it 
be all the same to you, sire, let it 
be a quarter of an hour before.’ 
Passing over a bridge one day in 
company with a nobieman, the 
latter remarked upon the absence 
of a railing, which, in French, is 
sometimes called garde-fou. ‘ They 
had no idea that we should pass. 
here,’ answered Triboulet. 

Brusquet, the immediate suc- 
cessor of Triboulet, was no doubt 
the most celebrated of French fools. 
He began life as a quack doctor at 
the camp at Avignon, where he 
physicked the Swiss and Lands- 
knechten, in the year 1536. But he 
physicked them so well, that for 
every one he cured, he sent twenty 
ad patres, comme des mouches, as 
Brantéme has it. Their command- 
ers did not look very favourably 
upon Brusquet, who made as much 
havoc among them as the enemy. 
Exasperated by his peculiar medi- 
cal skill, the Constable de Mont- 
morency ordered him to be hanged. 
He was saved from this fate by the 
Dauphin, afterwards Henry II. 
This prince had heard of Brusquet’s 
wit, and upon better acquaintance 
was so charmed with him, that he 
exempted him from arrest, and 
gave him a subordinate post in his 
household. Brusquet soon rose to 
a more important office. Besides 
being fou du roi en titre d'office, he 
became Posting-master-general of 
Paris; and the strict rule that fools 
should not live beyond the pre- 
cints of the palace seems to have 
been relaxed in his favour. 

Our fool was as much a man of 
deeds as words. Practical jokes 
were his forte. The Maréchal de 
Strozzi, between whom and himself 
there was very little love, was the 
constant butt for his tricks. This 
nobleman was one day entertain- 
ing the king with a witty story, and 
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his magnificently embroidered cloak 
having excited the cupidity of Brus- 
quet, the fool went to the kitchen, 
borrowed a larding-pin and some 
bacon, and ornamented it from top 
to bottom with pieces of fat ; then 
turning round, asked his master 
whether he did not think that the 
maréchal had some beautiful gold- 
en aiguillettes on his mantle. Both 
the king and the victim laughed 
immoderately, the latter not very 
genuinely one may suppose; but he 
took off the coveted garment and 
gave it to the fool, telling him that 
he should pay dear for it. The 
marshal was as good as his word. 
Some time after he had Brusquet 
robbed of his plate, which he did 
not restore to him until the cost of 
the cloak had been deducted. Thus 
the two were at war, until Brusquet 
accompanied the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine on an embassy to Rome. 
Then did Maréchal de Strozzi play 
his best trump card. The legation 
had been but a short time at Rome, 
when intelligence arrived in Paris 
of the death of Brusquet, the courier 
bearing his last will. The testator 
prayed the king that he would per- 
mit his wife to retain the office 
held by the husband, that of post- 
ing-master, on the condition that 
she should marry the bearer of the 
news and the testament. Nothing 
could be more appropriate than 
this act of the dying fool. The 
king gave his permission, and Brus- 
quet’s wife had no alternative but 
to marry the courier in order to 
retain a lucrative office. The couple 
had been married about a month, 
when Brusquet heard the news of 
his own death. He hurried back, 
turned the usurper out, and—prov- 
ing himself to be a thorough fool— 
married his wife anew. That there 
is a special Providence for fools 
and drunkards was once fully 
proved in regard to Brusquet. He 
was very covetous, and ‘everything 
was fish that came to his net.’ 
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One day, being present at an en- 
tertainment given by Philip II. to 
the Duke of Alva, at Brussels, to- 
wards the end of the repast he 
jumped on the table, rolled him- 
self in the table-cloth, taking par- 
ticular care to snatch up everything 
valuable, went down the other side, 
and loaded with spoil left the apart- 
ment. ‘Wonderful to relate,’ says 
BrantOme, who was an eye-witness 
to the fact, ‘he did not hurt himself 
with the knives.’ The Providence 
of fools had protected him. 

His enmity with Strozzi brought 
down upon him the accusation of 
being a Huguenot. He was obliged 
to fly for protection to Madame de 
Bouillon, and afterwards found a re- 
fuge with Madame de Valentinois, 
in whose chateau he died in 1563. 
The sayings of Brusquet were in- 
numerable, but one deserves spe- 
cial mention. Once, when the 


French were discussing the gene- 
ral most able to take Calais, he men- 
tioned a judge celebrated for tak- 


ing bribes. ‘Why don’t you send 
him to Calais? He takes every- 
thing before him.’ 

One of the fools of King Alfonso 
of Naples kept a book, which he 
called the Fools’ Calendar, and in 
which he noted the name of every 
one whom he thought worthy of a 
place. The king having sent a 
Moor with a thousand ducats into 
Barbary to buy horses, the fool 
immediately put Alfonso’s name in 
the book, and told him of it. ‘ Why 
so? asked Alfonso. ‘For having 
trusted a Moor with so much mo- 
ney,’ answered the fool. ‘And 
suppose he returns all right?’ 
‘Then I'll efface your name, and 
put his instead,’ was the repiy. 

The proneness of giving medical 
advice was once admirably rebuked 
by one Gonello, the fool of Nico- 
las III., Marquis d’ Este and Fer- 
rara. Gonella was very fond of 
betting, and as a rule made a very 
good thing of it. One day at din- 
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ner some one asked which was the 
most numerous profession at Fer- 
rara. Opinion was very much di- 
vided. ‘Monseigneur,’ said Go- 
nella, ‘you may be certain that the 
doctors are the most numerous in 
this town.’ ‘ You know very little 
about it,’ answered the marquis, 
‘for there are not more than three 
or four.’ Gonella persisting in his 
opinion, they made a bet, and this 
is how he won his wager. He 
goes home, wraps his head in a 
woollen nightcap, puts a handker- 
chief round his face like some one 
sutiering from toothache, and posts 
himself in the antechamber of the 
prince. The passers-by ask him 
what is the matter, and tell him of 
a remedy. Gonella takes care to 
note down every name and the 
medicaments prescribed. Even the 
marquis, going by, names a certain 
cure to him. The following morn- 
ing Gonella presents himself, and 
hands over a list. The marquis, 
on taking it, seeing his name at 
the top, could not avoid laughing, 
and had to confess that really the 
doctors were the most numerous 
at Ferrara. 

Never was Christ’s reproof, ‘ He 
that is without sin. . . . let him cast 
the first stone,’ moreadvantageously 
paraphrased than by Scoggan, one 
of King Henry VIII.’s fools. He 
had offended the ladies of the 
court, and was ordered to pass 
along a gallery with naked back, 
to be whipped by them. For this 
purpose, they had placed them- 
selves in a row on each side of the 
wall, and were just beginning to 
apply their switches, when Scog- 
gan called out, ‘Let the greatest 
courtesan begin first.’ It is need- 
less to say that he went scot-free. 

This same Scoggan once bor- 
rowed five hundred pounds of 
Queen Elizabeth. The time for 
repayment had long passed, and 
the queen insisted upon having her 
money, notwithstanding his prayers 
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to be released from the debt. One 
day he heard that she was to pass his 
house ; and upon this he bethought 
himself of a means to get rid of his 
liability. Accordingly, he had a 
coffin made; and when the hour 
was near that the queen was ex- 
pected, he put himself into the box, 
had it shouldered by his friends and 
carried outside. Elizabeth inquir- 
ing whom they were going to bury, 
they told her it was her humble 
servant Scoggan. ‘Indeed!’ said 
she. ‘I never heard that he was 
ill. Is the fool really dead? He 
owed me five hundred pounds, but 
I heartily forgive them.’ At these 
words, Scoggan rose in his coffin. 
‘I thank your majesty cordially. 
The favour you have shown me is 
so great, that it hath raised me from 
the dead.’ A new way to pay old 


debts, certainly. 
We have all heard the story how 
a certain gentleman, thinking to 
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nonplus a newspaper-boy at one 
of the railway-stations, promised 
him half-a-crown if he would bring 
him to-morrow’s Zimes. ‘Cer- 
tainly, sir,’ answered the lad ; and, 
it being Saturday, he brought him 
the Sunday Times. A similar in- 
stance of présence d’esprit is related 
of a fool of Alboin, King of the 
Lombards (572), by name Bertoldo, 
who, being asked if he could bring 
some water in a sieve without spill- 
ing any, answered immediately, 
‘Certainly; in a hard frost I could 
bring you any quantity.’ 

The fool has now gone out of 
fashion at the modern courts, even 
in Russia, where he lingered the 
longest. Many signal services did 
he render to kings and princes, 
in telling them such truths as are 
now never told to them. But per- 
haps it is as well. Let us remem- 
ber the old axiom, Veritas odium 
parit. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE HAPPY 
VALLEY. 


Dy had sufficient leisure to think 
over her pleasant evening, for Mr. 
Chichester never came near them 
for a whole week after this—nay 
more, he was missing at the school. 

Dym marvelled greatly over this 
sudden disappearance, but her bro- 
ther took the matter more coolly. 
‘You don’t suppose we keep this 
sort of rara avis permanently at St. 
Luke’s,’ he said. ‘ Very likely he 
has gone back to his own people, 
and forgotten all about us, till the 
next ill wind blows him south- 
ward again’—a random shot which 
on this occasion was tolerably wide 
of the mark ; but Dym shook her 
head, and would not be convinced. 
‘He would have said good-bye to 
us, if he were not coming back,’ 
she persisted ; and she looked up 
every time Will came in from his 
evening work in the hope that Mr. 
Chichester was with him. 

And, as usual, he appeared when 
she least expected him. 

It was a very wet Sunday even- 
ing—there had been a ceaseless 
down-pour most of the afternoon 
—and only a small congregation, 
chiefly women and boys, had col- 
lected in the evening, in the hope 
of hearing the strange preacher, Mr. 
Ainslie : had Mr. Elliott preached, 
even that scanty aggregate would 
have been diminished by at least 
one-third, for the parish of St. 
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Luke's was not the most God-fear 
ing and church-going parish in 
Kentish Town. Dym was stand- 
ing up in a great square pew under 
the west window, singing at the top 
of her clear young voice,and watch- 
ing the raindrops patter against 
the glass. When the organ ceased, 
she almost fancied she could hear 
its rippling groans, and the sough- 
ing of the light summer wind 
in its branches; the heavy drops 
splashed outside. ‘ Brief life is here 
our portion, brief sorrow, short-lived 
care—’ sang Dym. A hand from 
behind her came abruptly on her 
book, with an admonitory finger 
of caution—she was singing the 
wrong verse. 

Dym’s sweet contralto broke 
down altogether then. The old 
blind man at her side went quaver- 
ing on, ‘The life that knows no 
ending ; a magnificent bass voice 
caught up the refrain, and carried 
iton. Dym had never heard the 
voice, but she knew the great brown 
hand, with the oriental signet on 
the little finger. The sudden re- 
proof abashed her; she did not get 
cool all the rest of the service. 

She took the blind man out care- 
fully, and found her unconscious 
tormentor waiting for her in the 

orch. 

‘Well, shall we go on, or shall 
we wait for your brother?’ he de- 
manded, unfurling a formidable- 
looking umbrella, after a glance 
of disdain at Dym’s neat little ging- 
ham one. ‘ Don’t trouble yourself 
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to open that ; it will do for Edith’s 
doll.’ 

‘I always wait for Will. Good- 
evening, Mr. Chichester,’ with a 
dignified little inclination of the 
head, which said plainly, ‘We have 
not met before to-day, I believe.’ 

‘ Oh, good-evening, Miss Elliott,’ 
lifting his hat, and making her a 
profound salaam, which at once 
made Dym feel her observation 
was superfluous, ‘ What creatures 
of habit we are—are we not? In 
strict accordance with the truth 
you ought to have said, ‘A bad 
evening, Mr. Chichester ;” but per- 
haps you only meant a more cere- 
monious way of saying, “ How do 
you do?”’ 

Dym was glad that she had to 
bow to a chance acquaintance who 
was passing—it saved her the trou- 
ble of replying. When she looked 
round, Mr.Chichester had closed his 
umbrella again, and was thought- 
fully engaged in probing the pro- 
bable thickness of the flags. Dym, 
who felt every one was criticising 
her tall distinguished-looking com- 
panion, drew back further into the 
porch. 

‘Don’t let me detain you,’ she 
whispered nervously. Mr. Chi- 
chester was evidently in one of his 
unapproachable moods to-night, 
and Dym was a little afraid of her 
téte-a-téte. 

‘Our ways lie together,’ he re- 
plied. ‘ How light it is still out 
here in spite of the rain! The old 
Puritan who constructed that con- 
secrated barn,’ nodding his head 
slightly towards the red-baize door, 
‘has spoiled his best windows by 
that hideous gallery. No wonder 
you could not see to sing your 
hymn correctly,’ 

‘O Mr. Chichester, how could 
you ?” 

‘What?’ looking as innocent as 
a lamb on a large scale. 

* How could you startle me so? 
It put me out dreadfully.’ 
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‘ To have a great brown paw laid 
on your book?’ stretching it out 
mischievously. ‘Serves you right, 
Miss Elliott ; you were torturing my 
ear needlessly.’ 

‘You ought to have been singing 
yourself. I don’t pity you,’ a little 
defiantly. 

‘Upon my honour, I am very 
sorry for you though, Miss Elliott. 
Think of next Ash-Wednesday— 
how uncomfortable you will feel 
during the Commination Service ; 
leading that poor blind man all 
wrong, too.’ 

Dym looked shocked. 

‘I suppose you can sing properly 
if you try.’ 

‘Will says so.’ 

‘What! Will Clericus! Never be- 
lieve brothers, they are such flat- 
terers. Yes, you have a nice little 
lark-like voice, if you only culti- 
vated it properly; the high notes 
were not satisfactory though.’ 

Dym inwardly resolved she would 
never sing in Mr. Chichester’s pre- 
sence again—a vow which circum- 
stances soon obliged her to break. 

‘What a nice sermon Mr. Ainslie 
preached ! Don’t you think so?’ try- 
ing to turn the conversation into a 
less personal channel. 

‘No, I don’t ; kicking the baize 
door lightly with his foot, and look- 
ing a little vexed. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Because — now, Miss Elliott, 
don’t—you know I hate criticising 
sermons.’ 

‘Do you? How could I know? 
Ah, there is Will, and Mr. Ainslie 
with him. You will be glad of that ; 
won't you, Mr. Chichester ?” 

* You will, you mean. It struck 
me we were rather boring each 
other? a bit of honesty which 
somehow chilled Dym. 

She walked home in silence, un- 
der the shelter of the big umbrella, 
between her brother and Mr. Chi- 
chester. Will had to warn hersome- 
times of the deep puddles. The 
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meeting had disappointed her. In- 
stinctively she felt Mr. Chichester’s 
manner had a little changed—it 
was less genial and more authorita- 
tive. Somehow, even during the 
time she was Edith’s governess, she 
had never before realised the great 
distance between them. After- 
wards she understood that Guy 
Chichester had set up this slight 
barrier intentionally, though such 
was the man’s unconventionality, 
that he was often the first to break 
it down. 

At their door he shook hands, 
and wished them good-night. 

‘What! you are not coming in?’ 
asked Will, in surprise. 

‘No, my dear fellow; no, not to- 
night. I have an appointment 


down due west; my cousin Bea- 
trix has invited me to a family 
council,’ 

‘Then why in the world did you 
tramp down here in the wet ?’ per- 
sisted his friend, laying a detaining 


hand on his arm. 

‘Not to hear Mr. Ainslie preach 
—no, nor you either, so don’t ex- 
pect a compliment. I came to de- 
liver this ;’ taking a letter carefully 
from his breast-pocket, and hand- 
ing it to Dym. 

‘For me?’ 

‘Look at the direction,’ was the 
curt rejoinder. 

Dym read: ‘ Miss Elliott, care 
of the Reverend William Elliott,’ 
written in a flowing lady’s hand ; 
then she turned it over, and exa- 
mined the crest: ‘ Qui patitur vin- 
cit,—He conquers who endures.’ 

‘Why, that’s our motto, Will.’ 

‘Impossible! It is our crest,’ 
interrupted Mr. Chichester. ‘The 
letter is from my mother. Are the 
Chichesters and Elliotts related to 
each other, then ?’ 

‘From your mother!’ breath- 
lessly came from Dym. 

Her brother took the envelope 
quietly from her hand and exa- 
mined it. 
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‘The clasped hands over the 
shield—yes, that is ours. I believe, 
ifthe truth were known, we are sixth 
or seventh cousins removed—that 
is, if you are the Chichesters of 
Ingleside.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ somewhat im- 
patiently. 

‘I saw the family tree once some- 
where. I know a Miss Fortescue, 
my mother’s cousin, married a Chi- 
chester; and I believe, in a pre- 
vious generation, there were other 
intermarriages between the Chi- 
chesters and Elliotts. I know my 
grandfather's name was Chichester 
Elliott, and my own name is For- 
tescue.’ 

‘Yes, I see; how droll! pleasant 
though. I wonder what my mother 
would say to it, if 1 told her I had 
found some new cousins. I don’t 
think Beatrix would be quite 
pleased’—with a smile at Dym, who 
was still standing perplexedly in 
the doorway. ‘Is your branch of 
the family quite extinct ?” 

Will pointed to Dym and him- 
self. 

‘Humph! worthy representa- 
tives. I don’t think we can quite 
claim cousinship though, much as 
I should like it; the honour is too 
far removed for that; but I think I 
will plague Beatrix about our new 
relations.’ 

‘ Please, don’t,’ broke out invo- 
luntarily from Dym. ‘ But, Mr. 
Chichester, what makes your mother 
write to me?” 

‘Open it and see. But here I 
am keeping you both standing in 
the wet—good-night. By the bye, 
Miss Elliott,’ coming back a few 
steps and speaking mysteriously, 
‘you will not send your answer 
without letting me know what it is 
to be.’ 

‘But where am I to find you, 
Mr. Chichester ?” 

‘Where, oh, where?’ in a light 
mocking voice. ‘Let me see; I 
have acted postman once in your 
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behalf, so shall I do so again? 
Don’t send your letter till you see 
me.’ 

And after issuing this peremptory 
order Mr. Chichester again lifted 
his hat and departed. 

‘ Now, Dyn, for the letter,’ cried 
Will, when she had taken off her 
damp cloak and had entered the 
sitting-room. ‘ How long do you 
suppose my patience can wait ?” 

And Dym, whose hot cheeks had 
not yet cooled from the excite- 
ment, drew her stool forward, and 
suffered her brother to read it over 
her shoulder. 

‘What a long letter! O Will! 

‘Hush: we will talk about it 
afterwards.’ 

And Dym gave one little gasp, 
and hurried on. 

“* My dear Miss Elliott,” it be- 
gan. ‘What nice writing! mur- 
mured Dym. “My dear Miss 
Elliott, my son will have mutually 
introduced us to each other, and I 
do not think I need apologise for 
writing to you. I have long felt a 
great interest in your brother, from 
my son’s account of him.” ‘Much 
obliged to her, here came from 
Will, but Dym pinched him to be 
quiet. “ He is doing a noble work 
for St. Luke’s, and needs all the 
help that our prayers and the pray- 
ers of the faithful can give him, to 
strengthen his hands in such an 
unequal contest; and though a per- 
fect stranger to me, I need not say 
I have long included St. Luke’s in 
my lists of intercessions.” Will’s 
face looked so droll at this juncture, 
that Dym threatened to finish the 
letter by herself. ‘No, no; she 
means well ; we are coming to the 
real business directly ; and they 
both read on. 

“* Myson tells me that you have 
lived for some little time with my 
sister, Mrs. Tressilian, in the capa- 
city of Edith’s governess, and that, 
owing to some disagreement with 
my eldest niece, you were obliged 
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to leave Lansdowne House rather 
suddenly. Perhaps, as my son says 
there were faults on both sides, I 
had better not enter on this part of 
the subject.” ‘ Quite right,’ mut- 
tered Dym; ‘ what business has 
Mr. Chichester’s mother to inter- 
fere?’ but she cooled down a little 
farther on. ‘‘ My son hints that 
teaching is not your vocation, and 
that your friends wish to see you 
in some other capacity. I am 
greatly in need myself ofa pleasant 
intelligent young lady, who would 
act as my companion. Do you 
think this would suit you? My son 
says it will exactly. I advise you, 
before you decide, to talk it over 
with him. 

“But, my dear Miss Elliott, it 
will be necessary for me to con- 
fide in you a little, in order that you 
may understand your future duties, 
should you think fit to accept my 
offer. I am afraid—for human na- 
ture is weak, and I may say I am 
afraid—that it may please Provid- 
ence, in its mysterious dispensa- 
tions, to afflict me with the loss of 
sight. I have been told by one of 
our first oculists that a cataract is 
slowly forming in one eye, and lately 
there have been the same symptoms 
in the other. If this goes on—and I 
still shrink from the necessary ope- 
ration—this must result in ultimate 
blindness, to which, I confess, I 
look forward with some dread. 

“You will be kind enough not 
to mention this to my son, as I am 
happy to state that he is still in 
ignorance of all this; and as the 
knowledge would distress him 
greatly, I wish it to be kept from 
him as long as possible. Perhaps 
his opportune suggestion of my 
having a companion to amuse me 
may help to defer this knowledge, 
as he will not notice my increasing 
helplessness quite so soon. 

“T can still write, but with diffi- 
culty, only all books are forbidden 
me; a good reader is therefore in- 
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dispensable. And as my son tells 
me you have a fair voice and pleas- 
ing intonation, you will be a great 
acquisition to me, especially if you 
also relieve me ofall necessary cor- 
respondence, and assist me in the 
several branches of needlework, 
from which, I am thankful to say, 
I am not as yet debarred. 

“T will leave my son to arrange 
about terms; perhaps we might say 
a hundred a year, if that will meet 
your views. I shall be glad if you 
will now communicate with me 
personally by letter, as, in the event 
of your acceptance, it would be as 
well that we should not remain 
strangers to each other.— With kind 
regards to your brother, I remain, 
dear Miss Elliott, yours truly, 

* CONSTANCE MEDLICOT 
CHICHESTER. 
** Ingleside, Birstwith, 
near Ripley.” 

‘A hundred a year, and with 

Mr. Chichester’s mother! O Will, 


Will!’ and in her fullness of joy 
Dym gave him a great hug, which 


made him wince with pain. Nota 
trace of it was suffered to appear 
in his face though, as he took off 
hisspectacles and proudly surveyed 
his sister. 

‘A noble sum—and at eighteen, 
too! Why, Dym, your fortune’s 
made. Latimer Chichester has been 
your fairy godmother.’ 

‘And to think he had it in his 
pocket all the time he was so dis- 
agreeable ! Will, do you think that 
is what really took him away ?” 

‘I should not wonder.’ 

‘ What, all the way to the North, 
and for me?’ 

‘ Very likely; but I should advise 
you not to speculate on probabili- 
ties. How about being a daily go- 
verness now, Dym?’ 

Dym contemplated him ruefully, 
and then her face clouded. 

‘Well, little one, what now ?’ 

*O Will, I forgot it was so far 
away.’ 
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‘Due north and south—York- 
shire and Kentish Town; but never 
mind that.’ 

‘Ah, but Ido mind. O Will, if 
you could only live there too—in 
the Happy Valley, as Edith calls 
it! 

* My dear, f am cut out for Lon- 
don work; no inglorious ease, no 
rose-covered vicarage for me. The 
grapes are sour, Dimples.’ 

‘It would just suit you,’ drawing 
a long sigh. ‘ Oh, you dear, patient 
boy, how am I to leave you? 

Will patted her cheek indul- 
gently, with a hand that was too 
white and thin, and smiled a little 
sadly when Dym pulled it down 
and kissed it in her girlish rever- 
ence. 

* You glorious old Conqueror !’ 

‘You silly child, you mean. 
Come, Dym, this is not the way to 
sing your Ze Deum.’ 

‘I have not forgotten it,’ re- 
turned Dym, very sweetly. ‘ Why 
is it one always feels good when one 
is happy ?” 

‘ Because happiness is intended 
to be our normal state, I suppose, 
and “we carry this consciousness 
about with us as a remnant of our 
lost Paradise,” as some one says; 
as a sign and seal of our future 
one,’ he continued, almost in a 
whisper, but Dym heard him. 

Will rarely talked his religion, 
even to his sister. He broke off 
now to remind her it was late; so 
Dym went off to her room, and 
dreamt the pleasant dreams of 
youth, and Will sat far into the 
night, till he waxed drowsy over 
his work. 

Dym was sitting at work the next 
day, the floor was strewn with the 
pretty rose-coloured breadths of a 
new dress she had just bought for 
herself, when Mr. Chichester walked 
quietly in and sat down beside her. 

A moment afterwards he had 
taken up one of the breadths, and 
was examining it critically. 
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‘Very pretty. What do you call 
this—grogram ?” 

‘O Mr. Chichester, as though 
you did not know better than that !’ 
laughed Dym; ‘ grogram—who ever 
heard of such a stuff nowadays ?” 

‘Is it out of fashion, then? I 
should think Pamela, or Clarissa 
Harlowe, or one of Sir Charles 
Grandison’s ladies must have worn 
grogram. I suppose now you call 
this general flimsiness muslin. I 
knew an old gentleman, a friend 
of my mother’s, who always classed 
all materials for ladies’ dresses un- 
der the one head — “ grogram.” 
Well, what do all these preparations 
portend ?’ 

‘Guess,’ was the laughing ans- 
wer. 

Dym looked very fresh and bright 
this afternoon, and she did not feel 
a bit afraid of Mr. Chichester. 
What a beautifier happiness is! 
Even that severe critic Guy Chi- 
chester was obliged to allow, as he 
looked at her, that there was some- 
thing very attractive about Miss 
Elliott. ‘Guess,’ Dym had said, 
with the display of dimples that 
had won for her her brother’s pet 
name. Mr. Chichester could not 
forbear a smile. 

‘As though I have not guessed 
long ago. It means, of course, that 
you have accepted my mother’s in- 
vitation.’ 

Dym nodded blithely. 

‘Indeed I have. O Mr. Chi- 
chester, a hundred a year? And 
her look added as plainly as a look 
could, ‘ How delightful 

‘Does a hundred a year repre- 
sent happiness to you, Miss Elliott?” 
a little sadly. 

‘No; but it offers independence, 
relief from worry, my own honest 
maintenance, and a chance of 
Saving.’ 

‘What! all that for a hundred 
a year?’ incredulously. 

‘Of course ; but, Mr. Chichester,’ 
dropping her voice and speaking 
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very earnestly, ‘do you really think 
I am worth so much ? 

‘Now, Miss Telemachus, how 
am I to answer that question ?” 
Dym blushed and laughed again. 

‘I won't have you quote that 
against me,’ she said seriously ; ‘it 
is quite right for me to ask you 
this, because your mother says I 
am to consult you about it.’ 

‘Leaves it to me, does she? 
Mistaken woman! Suppose, Miss 
Elliott, we say two hundred then,’ 
with a merry twinkle. 

‘Mr. Chichester, I did think you 
were going to help me,’ somewhat 
reproachfully. 

‘Help you! Of course I will; as 
regards this, it seems my mother 
names her own terms. I can only 
advise you to close with them as 
quickly as possible.’ 

‘There is my answer,’ returned 
Dym promptly, handing him the 
letter. 

‘Fastened up securely! 
not to read it, then?” 

‘Of course not; it is all right. 
Will has looked over it.’ 

‘Has he? Well, and what does 
Will Clericus say—about the whole 
thing I mean?” 

‘He is so pleased—so grateful 
about it all; he never expected me 
to do half so well, I believe ; he 
calls you my fairy godmother, Mr. 
Chichester.’ 

Mr. Chichester threw back his 
head and laughed. ‘Well done, 
Will Clericus. Why, that is better 
than dubbing myself Mentor. I 
can’t promise you a pumpkin chariot 
to convey you to Ingleside, Miss 
Elliott ; but perhaps I might man- 
age to meet you at the station 
with my bays.’ 

‘Do you think that will be ne- 
cessary? You must remember | 
am going to be your mother’s com- 
panion,’ said Dym bravely, with 
the sweet honesty which came so 
naturally to her. 

Mr. Chichester’s kindly liking 
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for the lonely girl positively deep- 
ened into something like respect 
at this. 

‘Now I shouldn’t have thought 
you capable of such a speech,’ he 
retorted bluntly. ‘Never mind 
what I mean by that; I am given 
to speak in hieroglyphics. It is the 
fashion at Ingleside to fetch all 
our friends from the station. I 
suppose, though you are my mo- 
ther’s companion, you will allow 
me, if only for your brother’s 
sake, to include you in that ca- 
tegory ?” 

Dym_ gave him 
look. 

‘One thing,’ he went on with 
the same kind seriousness, ‘I want 
to warn you against speculating 
too much on your chances of 
happiness with us—castles in the 
air are apt to dissolve in a blue 
mist ; even the Happy Valley has 
its drawback. We have no per- 
fect paradises here unfortunately, 
so my advice to you, Miss Elliott, 
is, take everything as it comes, 
and make the best of it; why. even 
my mother, though she is the dear- 
est mother in the world, may dis- 
appoint you sometimes.’ 

‘But she is kind, is she not?’ 
asked Dym, rather timidly. She 
had conjured up in her imagina- 
tion a very stately old-fashioned 
dame, very much like Guy him- 
self, only somewhat oracular in 
speech, and she did not wish her 
illusion to be dispelled. 

‘Kind! my mother is goodness 
itself; but you must not cross her 
pet hobbies if Ingleside is to be 
the paradise you paint it.’ 

‘What are they? Don’t you 
think it might be as well to know 
them beforehand? asked Dym 
rather anxiously. 

‘Oh, you want to know how to 
steer, do you? What a crafty little 
person you must be! Well, I advise 
you to beware of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis. Whatever your secret opi- 
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nion may be about that worthy di- 
vine, never say anything against 
Jeremy Taylor, and always look 
edified when my mother quotes 
him—that is Scylla, rock number 
one; now for the whirlpool Cha- 
rybdis—never praise Miss Nethe- 
cote.’ 

‘Jeremy Taylor! Why, I have 
never read him, or Thomas 4 
Kempis either,’ cried Dym, in de- 
spair. ‘And who is Miss Nethe- 
cote ?” 

‘A lady you will often see,’ re- 
turned Mr. Chichester briefly, and 
stroking his beard. Probably he 
repented of this bit of confidence, 
for he frowned somewhat, and 
changed the subject. 

‘Did my mother mention any 
special duties that you were to un- 
dertake, Miss Elliott ?’ 

‘Yes; but they sounded too 
pleasant to be called duties. I am 
to read to her, and carry on her 
correspondence, and to help her 
with her fancy-work—’ 

‘ And wash the poodle, eh? By 
the way, my mother hates dogs, 
and I fill the house with them. 
Dutiful, isn’t it? Miss Elliott, you 
talk lightly of your duties—‘‘ where 
ignorance is bliss,” youknow. You 
have no idea of the onerous task 
that lies before you. A hundred a 
year is buying you cheaply; you 
will be a sort of white slave in 
Ingleside. Do you know, my mo 
ther is a prodigious reader, only 
hitherto she has always read to her- 
self. This is a new whim, having 
some one to read to her.’ 

‘I shall like it above all things,’ 
maintained Dym stoutly ; ‘teach- 
ing Edith was hard work compared 
to this’ 

‘Wait till you have tried,’ with 
a comical glance. ‘ How will you 
like reading by method, I wonder 
—the 7imes and theology in the 
morning, biography and travels in 
the afternoon, and works of fiction 
inthe evening? Beware of making 
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a false computation of time, Miss 
Elliott. To read any other than 
Paley’s Evidences before eleven, 
or to touch Letters from Zanzi- 
bar before noon, would be a 
grievous offence in my mother’s 
eyes. I don’t believe she could 
enjoy the richest humour of Dick- 
ens till the lamps were lit. I found 
her making a night of it once over 
David Copperfield. 1 remember 
well she twice sent her maid up- 
stairs to fetch her a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, when Dorothy ougkt to 
have brought her a nightcap in- 
stead.’ 

‘You won't frighten me, Mr. 
Chichester.’ 

‘No, I believe you are invulner- 
able this afternoon. My mother is 
rather fond of a Johnsonian style 
of correspondence. But do you 


round your periods well, and dot 
all your i’s?” 

‘Will says I never do,’ was the 
laughing response. 


Mr. Chichester shook his head 
gravely. 

‘I am only warning. Never 
mind, I have discharged my con- 
science, and now abandon you to 
your own steering. Seriously, did 
my mother really write you a kind 
letter, Miss Elliott ?’ 

‘Oh yes, it was very, very kind ; 
and indeed, Mr. Chichester, at the 
risk of driving you away, I must say 
thank you for all this.’ 

‘Well, say it, and be done with 
it,’ rather gruffly. Then after a 
moment’s silence, that frightened 
Dym, ‘It was curious, wasn’t it, that 
my mother should have been look- 
ing out for some one of the kind ?’ 

‘Very strange.’ 

‘Why, I expected to have a vast 
amount of trouble in persuading 
her to try you; instead of which, 
she thanked me with tears in her 
eyes for proposing it. If she did 
not look just as well and cheerful 
as usual, I should have been quite 
uneasy ; as it was, I was rather 
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taken aback by her ready consent. 
She did not say anything to you in 
her letter about getting old, or any 
nonsense of that sort, did she?’ 
turning on her abruptly. 

‘No,’ returned Dym, hesitating ; 
she must be very careful how she 
guarded Mrs. Chichester’s confi- 
dence. ‘She spoke very kindly 
about Will.’ 

‘Ah, you are in clover there. 
You may talk all day about St. 
Luke's to my mother, and she would 
never be weary of it. Clergymen 
are her pet hobby. Pity we can’t 
have your brother down there,’ 
with a dissatisfied shrug. 

‘Haven't you a nice vicar?’ asked 
Dym, pleased with these snatches 
of confidence. 

‘Humph! my mother likes him, 
though I notice she never says any- 
thing about his sermons. Mr. For- 
tescue—he is a relative too, you 
see ; cousin Latimer we call him— 
has one fault : he can’t forget he is 
a Fortescue, and unfortunately his 
wife cannot forget it either, or that 
she was a baronet’s daughter. It 
is such a pity; the vicarage vies 
with the Great House in setting 
the fashion in Birstwith, only don’t 
tell my mother so, please.’ 

‘Why?’ in a tone of much 
amusement. 

‘Miss Elliott, do you always ask 
so many questions ? I think * come 
and see” shall be my stock answer. 
Please to recollect my mother is a 
sort of female Louis Quatorze in all 
matters of form and etiquette, and 
that the Trevors, and Miss Nethe- 
cote, and even my high and mighty 
cousin Catherine herself are only 
satellites of her court. Buta truce 
to our idle gossip. You are neg- 
lecting your work shamefully, Miss 
Elliott ; and here comes Will Cle- 
ricus.’ 

Will had plenty to say to his 
friend ; and they instantly plunged 
into St. Luke’s and parish matters. 
And it was not till the end of the 
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evening that Dym’s private affairs 
came on the tapis again. 

‘We have settled everything ex- 
cept the time, I believe,’ observed 
Dym’s fairy godmother. 

Will looked up quickly, and then 
sighed. 

‘You mean when I am to lose 
Dym. When do you think it will 
be convenient to Mrs. Chichester 
to receive her ?” 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘O Will! with an appealing look 
at him. 

‘Better let me go home first 
and deliver the letter, or shall I 
post it?’ looking coolly at Dym’s 
frightened face. 

‘You will have to reconcile 


yourself to Peter and the boys.’ 
‘Shall we say next week, Lati- 

mer—pooh, I mean Chichester ?” 
‘Right. That will suit all parties. 

Well, Elliott, it is good-bye to St. 


‘Do you mean you are not com- 
ing back for a long time?” 

‘That depends on my moods 
and tenses, and on certain—yes, 
on certain other circumstances ; 
besides, for the present I am going 
to try how idleness agrees with me.’ 

‘You have tried it once too often, 
by your own account. I only judge 
you from your own words. Why not 
travel ?” 

‘A pretty thing to say to a man 
who has been bored at the Pyra- 
mids, yawned over the Prophet's 
tomb, who has bartered temper 
and Russian furs together, and 
been fit to drown himself in the 
Falls of Niagara.’ 

‘Turn over a new leaf, then. 
Try farming.’ 

‘Oh, Nethecote does all that.’ 

‘Who is Nethecote ?” 

Dym, who had longed to ask the 
same question, almost clapped her 
hands. She listened, full of in- 
terest. 

‘Oh, he farms all the land for 
twelve miles round—mine, his own, 
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and Harry Trevor's in the bargain ; 
makes a good thing out of it, I 
should say. I remember the time 
when he was only under-bailiff. It 
shows what a man can do by indus- 
try and perseverance. Everything 
old Humphrey does turns to gold.’ 

‘Is he very old?’ asked Dym 
curiously. She had forgotten, and 
was wondering almost again. 

‘Is he such a very “ aged, aged 
man,” you mean? What did I say, 
Miss Elliott? Comeand see.’ And 
thus rebuked, Dym went back to 
her work in silence, and shortly 
afterwards the subject dropped 
altogether. 

The next evening Dym heard 
that Mr. Chichester had been at 
the night-school, and had given 
the boys a supper; and the follow- 
ing day he came to wish them 
good-bye. 

‘ Keep up a good heart, Elliott, 
when your sister is gone. We'll 
take care of her; and you've pro- 
mised to come down and pay us a 
visit. My mother insists on it, re- 
member.’ Then to Dym: ‘ Good- 
bye, Miss Elliott ; aw rezoir. When 
next we meet I hope you will have 
forgiven me for my harshness to 
Edith’s governess.’ 

*‘O Mr. Chichester, that was 
forgiven long ago.’ 

‘Very well; then you must pro- 
mise me absolution beforehand for 
the very next offence I commit; 
look out for the bays on Thursday.’ 
And then he shook hands with them 
both and left the room; but Will 
followed him, and the two were 
walking up and down before Para- 
dise-rrow for a long time. ‘The 
street was noisy and full of chil- 
dren. Dym, from the window, saw 
Guy Chichester gently pick up a 
crying child and send it in to his 
mother; and once even, in the 
midst of what seemed to be an 
engrossing talk, he interfered be- 
tween a knot of boys who were 
beginning a scuffle ; and, lastly, as 
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a Sister of Mercy—rather a rare 
spectacle in that neighbourhood— 
came swiftly down the street in 
long black cloak and close bonnet, 
under which was a sweet, kindly 
young face, she saw Guy Chichester 
raise his hat and stand bare-headed 
till she had passed. 

Dym had very few evenings with 
her brother, and the last came all 
too quickly, as last evenings will do, 
and the next morning Will took 
her to King’s-cross himself, and 
put her in the second-class carriage. 

‘Well, good-bye, Dimples; take 
care of your dear little self.’ 

‘Oh, good-bye, my darling Will 
Conqueror,’ cried the little sister 
sorrowfully. 

‘Don’t fall to hero-worship too 
strongly, and as Chichester himself 
says, “ look out for breakers ahead.” 
There, God bless you, pet; you 
know how I shall miss you; and 
something husky came into Will’s 
throat. Dym could only cling 
about his neck crying; her heart 
was too full for speech. 

‘What a good face that young 
man has, and yet how painfully de- 
formed he is !’ said a young lady to 
her father, who was watching them 
from the platform, ‘ and, papa, I do 
believe he is a clergyman too ; how 
sorry the poor thing seems to be!’ 

‘Ah, a sweetheart or sister I 
suppose ; come, jump in, Minnie ; 


and Will, squeezing his sister's hand, * 


drew back and let them pass him. 
Five minutes afterwards the train 
glided from the station, a handker- 
chief fluttered, hands waved, hats 
were lifted, the porters jostled past 
him, and William Elliott was left 
alone. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE VALLEY OF THE NIDD. 


Wuo has net heard of the Valley 
of the Nidd? 

Visitors who resort to Harrogate, 
that gay queen of inland watering- 
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places, are tolerably conversant 
with that fair tract of country, well 
watered as another Eden by the 
river Nidd, wherein lies this beauti- 
ful and picturesque valley. 

Pateley Bridge, Nidderdale, 
Birstwith, Hampsthwaite, and Rip- 
ley all in their turn recall summer 
wanderings and pleasant days of 
excursion and holiday, and looking 
down over the rich extent of mea- 
dow and pasture, thickly sown with 
woods and plantations, one is 
driven to confess that this is the 
garden of the West Riding of York- 
shire. Down in a dip or hollow of 
the valley lies Birstwith, its postal 
town being Ripley, dropped down 
snugly on the banks of the Nidd, 
a tiny toy village or ‘ story-book 
village,’ as some chance visitors 
termed it. 

There is a pleasant Arcadian 
simplicity about Birstwith, all the 
same that there is a flavour ofmono- 
poly about it. Though only twenty 
minutes by rail from Harrogate, 
and boasting a station of its own, 
the influx of visitors is rare; the 
only lodgings to be procured are 
just opposite the butcher's. ‘ Not at 
home to strangers’ is as plainly 
legible in the whole aspect of the 
village as though it were written 
up on a sign-board, and creaked 
noisily over the Railway Inn. 

Not that there is any lack of 
hospitality among the  Birst- 
withians; on the contrary, the 
curious stranger, though uninvited 
and his presence by no means so- 
licited, is always made heartily 
welcome at the vicarage and the 
mill. The hospitality of the North is 
proverbial, nor is Birstwith one 
whit behind in this respect, though 
she guards her beauties coyly from 
undiscriminative eyes, and would 
fain hide herself from general ob- 
servation. And a fairer English 
village never lay shrouded among 
the Yorkshire moors. 

From the level platform of the 
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Station the view is singularly grace- 
ful and picturesque. The arch of the 
road leading to the village with the 
weir itself is indeed hidden, but 
the mill and the mill-house, with 
its blackened ruin standing amidst 
the trim garden, is the first object 
visible ; then the church and the 
Great House, which, from its eleva- 
tion, looks down over the entire 
village; houses sparsely scattered 
here and there gleam out in soft 
whiteness among the park-like mea- 
dows, the river Nidd flowing 
through them, now gliding on be- 
tween its banks under a wealth of 
umbrageous foliage, now chafing 
over its smooth white boulders, 
now twined into narrow curves, or 
forming dark cool pools, where the 
small red oxen come down to drink, 
—river and meadows and richly 
wooded banks going on alluringly 
for miles. 

Dym, who was well tired by her 
journey and her long waiting at the 
bustling Harrogate station, trusted, 
from the slackening of the engine, 
that they were drawing to their 
journey’s end, and could not help 
an audible sigh of disappointment 
when Hampsthwaite instead of 
Birstwith met her eye. Her sole 
fellow passenger, who had got in at 
Harrogate, put down his paper and 
smiled, and then, with a thorough 
Englishman’s mauvaise honte, not 
being able to make up his mind to 
speak, took it up again. 

Dym yawned and looked at him ; 
he was a tall muscular-looking 
man, very tanned and freckled as 
though by constant exposure to sun 
and wind, with strongly developed 
homely features, and sandy—no, 
red hair, somewhat sun-dried too; 
he was dressed in a rough gray 
suit, and wore shooting-gaiters and 
a broad-brimmed straw hat, almost 
as broad as: a planter’s ; his hands 
were large and freckled also ; never- 
theless Dym felt he was a gentle- 
man. 


But his face did not interest her, 
so she read the back of the paper 
instead. The Pateley Bridge, Nid- 
derdale, and Ripon Herald—how 
dull it sounded after the Daily Tee- 
graph ! Dym could just catch sight 
of the right-hand advertisement— 
‘The Braisty Woods Estate, in the 
parish of Kirkby Malzeard’—what 
names! there’s a worse one lower 
down — ‘ Scriven-with-Tentergate ; 
who ever heard of sucha place! 
and Dym read on: ‘ Scriven-with- 
Tentergate. ‘To be sold by auction, 
at the Commercial Hotel, Knares- 
borough, all that close of excellent 
grass land called Halfpenny Close, 
containing 1A. 2R. op.’—whatever 
does that mean, I wonder !—-‘be the 
same more or less’—how enigmati- 
cal !—‘ situate in the township of 
Scriven-with-Tentergate, adjoining 
the Knaresborough and Borough- 
bridge Road,’ read on Dym per- 
plexedly, till she was aware of a 
pair of light-hazel eyes peering at 
her over the top of the paper. 
Dym bit her lip and turned away. 
* May I offer you the paper ?’ volun- 
teered the owner of the eyes ina 
voice not quite free from the 
northern dialect, and with a decided 
burr in it. Dym declined in rather 
a shamefaced manner, and then, 
curiosity getting the better of her 
timidity, ‘Are we far from Birst- 
with ?? she asked, with difficulty 
suppressing another yawn. The 
gentleman smiled ; he had a wide 
mouth, and when he smiled, he 
showed a row of strong white teeth, 
and the skin under his eyes 
puckered and wrinkled up; it was 
odd, but it was irresistible ; it made 
Dym smile too. 

‘We shall be there in a very few 
minutes now,’ he observed. ‘ We 
have just passed Hampsthwaite.’ 

‘Where the station-master had a 
wooden leg; yes, I know;’ and 
then, in spite of her efforts to be 
very proper, Dym could not help 
putting another rather funny ques- 
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tion—‘ Do all the® station-masters 
about here have only one leg or 
one arm?’ for Dym’s quick eyes 
had noted this singularity. 

It was impossible to help laugh- 
ing, which her new acquaintance 
did very heartily: it is astonishing 
how a laugh does away with all 
stiffness, even in a railway compart- 
ment where there are only two 
occupants. 

‘You have noticed this peculi- 
arity at our three little stations, 
then : these disabled pensioners of 
the service are placed there because 
traffic is easy and work light. Our 
station-master at Birstwith has his 
full complement of legs and arms. 
You are passing through?’ with 
an interrogative glance, not inquisi- 
tive but courteous. 

‘I am staying there; please let 
me know as soon as we are in 
sight of it,’ she added in a pleading 
voice. 

‘Which will be in a few minutes. 
Ah, I know now, you are the young 
lady from London whom Mrs. 
Chichester is expecting.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ turn- 
ing on him sharply, and her manner 
said very plainly, ‘Who are you, I 
should like to know ? 

‘Every oneknows every one else’s 
business in Birstwith ; that comes of 
living in a village. Now look out 
from your or my window; there’s 
the mill.’ 

‘Whata pretty garden, and water 
too! Oh, and what an ugly black 
ruin |’ 

‘Marks of some recent fire; 
there now, you see the church— 
such a lovely church—and the 
Great House, as we call it; Ingle- 
side I mean. Now here we are at 
the station ; let me help you out.’ 

A fresh free wind blew round 
Dymas shealighted ; the late beams 
of an August sun touched the level 
glories of meadows and rivers, and 
lit them up into radiance ; the west 
was a mass of rose colour and 
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purple clouds; from woodsand mea- 
dows the birds sang lustily ; the low- 
ing of cattle came over the uplands. 
Dym stood on the high platform, a 
little doubtful and confused by 
the sudden beauty, while her 
travelling companion handed out 
plaid shawl, bonnet- box, and black 
bag. 

*Halloa, Humphrey, playing la- 
dies’-man, by way of change. Leave 
all that for Dison, man. Here, 
Dison, see after this lady’s luggage, 
and send it up to Ingleside. Now, 
Miss Elliott, and how do you do?’ 

A moment before Dym was feeling 
strange and uneasy ; now she seem- 
ed to be back at St. Luke’s again, 
or even in the narrow close school- 
room at Lansdowne House. Guy 
Chichester’s figure, in the old shoot- 
ing-coat, looked so delightfully fa- 
miliar, even amid its new surround- 
ings, that her courage rose again. 
She put her hand in his, and de- 
clared, in answer to his inquiry, she 
was only a very, very little bit tired, 
albeit a few minutes since she had 
been yawning fearfully. 

‘ That's well,’ he replied, with a 
glance of amity that made her fool- 
ish little heart beat more quickly. 
‘You must have had a terribly dull 
journey, though, all alone from 
King’s-cross. Where did you put 
in an appearance, Humphrey ?” 

‘Harrogate,’ was the laconic ans- 
wer. 

‘ Harrogate! Harry Trevor has 
come up by this train too, I see. 
Well, you may safely trust your 
goods and chattels to Dison. Miss 
Elliott, will you come with me, 
please? Humphrey, I suppose I 
can’t give you a lift?’ 

* Not exactly ; Honor is waiting 
tea for me. Well, squire, good- 
night. Good-night, Miss—Miss—’ 

* Miss Elliott. What, haven't you 
exchanged cards yet? Permit 
me; Miss Elliott—Mr. Humphrey 
Nethecote, the worthiest and the 
most honest Yorkshireman in the 
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whole of the West Riding; and 
after this singular introduction, Mr. 
Chichester turned on his heel with 
a nod and ‘follow-me’ wave of the 
hand, and preceded them down 
the steep staircase, turning back 
to offer a hand to Dym, who 
was not quite so light-footed as 
usual. 

‘ Been far, squire? The bays look 
heated.’ 

‘Only to Ripley and back. Took 
the wagonette, you see. What's 
the matter with the mare’s foot, 
Peter—the off-side one ? And Mr. 
Chichester went anxiously round 
to see, returning a moment later 
with ‘all right,’ and bidding Dym 
jump in. 

* Down, Kelpie, down.’ 

‘ Kelpie—oh, I know. Whata 
beautiful dog! exclaimed Dym, as 
a large Scotch collie dashed de- 
lightedly round Mr. Nethecote,and 
then slobbered, well pleased, over 
his hand. 

‘Kelpie knows his friends, 
Humphrey. His delight is a tacit 
reproach for not coming up oftener 
to Ingleside. Change your mind 
now, man, and throw over tea for 
a slice of our black mutton.’ 

Mr. Nethecote shook his head. 
‘What would Honor say ?” 

Mr. Chichester, who was draw- 
ing on his driving-gloves, merely 
shrugged his shoulders expressive- 
ly. ‘Well, if you won’t be per- 
suaded, good-bye, and love to 
Honor. We will bring Miss Elliott 
to see her some day. Are you 
quite comfortable, Miss Elliott ? 
regarding her benevolently from his 
seat. ‘ We will drive slowly through 
the village for your sake. You 
won’t mind the mare being a little 
playful at starting. No matter how 
much I work her, she’s always skit- 
tish, the jade—like the rest of her 
sex,’ Dym was sure she heard him 
ade under his breath. ‘ There, let 
go her head, Peter;’ and the next 
minute they were clattering over the 
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bridge, where Mr. Nethecote, who 
was striding on, nearly tumbled 
over a perambulator and a baby, 
the two elder children being too 
much engaged in curtsying to the 
squire to wheel it out of the way. 

Dym uttered a little cry of admi- 
ration as they passed the mouth of 
the weir. Some boys were splash- 
ing bare-legged among the bould- 
ers ; the water had a silvery gleam 
and flash ; the trees on either side 
drooped their dark branches into the 
stream ; under the bridge there was 
a strand of pebbles ; the mill-wheel 
whirred noisily. 

‘ They are late at work to-night,’ 
she heard Mr. Chichester say to 
Peter. 

Past two shady-looking houses, 
with a drinking pump beside them ; 
past a long stretch of level grass- 
land, so evenly kept and so well 
planted with trees, that Dym 
thought it must be the park be- 
longing to the Great House, till she 
found out her mistake afterwards ; 
past the almshouses, with the mo- 
numental inscription in the centre 
of the garden ; past the post-office, 
the tailor’s, and one or two other 
shops ; then came the vicarage, a 
low gray house, set prettily in its 
own grounds, and looking on to the 
church, which stood high and had 
to be gained by formidable tiers of 
steps; round a sharp corner, and 
past another gray house; then the 
lodge gates, and a long, but not 
very wide, sweep of carriage road 
leading to the great house itself. 
But Dym noticed they had been 
ascending ever since they had left 
the mill; this elevation gave her a 
glorious view over the country. 

In Dym’s eyes, Ingleside was a 
very imposing residence. A large, 
white, irregularly built house with 
innumerable windows, each com- 
manding separate views of interest, 
surrounded by large sloping gar- 
dens, laid out tastefully in flower 
parterres and terraces, and with 
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walled-in kitchen gardens, whereof 
Dym caught sunny glimpses. 

‘ Voila Ingleside. Welcome the 
coming, speed the parting guest 
—that’s our motto, Miss Elliott. 
Take care of the wheel; let me 
help you down,’ coming round to 
her assistance. ‘Where’s my mo- 
ther ?’ he inquired of the gray-hair- 
ed butler, to whom the sound of 
wheels had advertised their arrival. 

‘In the drawing-room. Dinner 
is ready, squire.’ 

‘Not served, I hope. Miss 
Elliott, you will not be able to 
change yourtoilette to-night. Tired, 
eh ?’ with one of those abrupt sur- 
veys that were natural to Mr. Chi- 
chester. 

‘No,’ replied Dym, almost in- 
audibly ; but she did not volunteer 
the statement that she felt very 
nervous. She followed Mr. Chi- 
chester, keeping very closely in his 
shadow, as they passed through the 
large pleasant hall, prettily inlaid 
with tesselated pavement, and then 
into a side corridor, with a painted 
window, and a conservatory, where 
Dym got a delicious glimpse of cool 
green ferns, and heard the bubble 
of a fountain; then a door was flung 
open, a sweet soft perfume as of 
roses suddenly pervaded the air, 
and then .Dym found herself in a 
large low room, with narrow win- 
dows opening on to the lawn, and 
full of old-fashioned chintz couches 
and settees. A tall beautiful-faced 
woman, looking in her brocade and 
lace ruffles as though she had just 
stepped out from a picture-frame, 
came forward to meet them. 

‘Mother, I have brought Miss 
Elliott after all. I told you I 
should be back from Ripley in time 
to meet the train.’ 

Dym was taken by the hand, and 
kindly scrutinised. 

‘You are very welcome, my dear; 
then the tone relaxing from its 
slight formality with excessive sur- 
prise, ‘ How very young you are, 
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Miss Elliott! Why, Guy, this is 
hardly more than a child.’ 

Mr. Chichester laughed. ‘ Why, 
indeed, mother, I believe Miss 
Elliott has attained the sober age 
of eighteen,’ he began; but Dym, 
who by reason of her frequent fail- 
ures had been taught to consider 
her youth as a fault, broke out here 
a little pitifully. 

‘Please don’t say I am too 
young,’ she said, addressing Mrs. 
Chichester ; ‘ I shall get older soon. 
They all tell me that, and then I 
lose heart about things ; but, in- 
deed, I do mean to try my best and 
please you; and as Dym ended her 
little speech, faltering and blushing 
and looking ready to cry, she found 
a motherly kiss imprinted on her 
cheek, and herself placed on a cor- 
ner of the couch with kindly pe- 
remptoriness. 

‘ That’s right, mother ; she looks 
terribly tired. I believe Miles is 
just going to sound the gong for 
dinner. Miss Elliott, you have had 
the dust and fatigue of a long jour- 
ney. Ingleside is Liberty Hall— 
we have no rules of the Medes and 
Persians here. My mother will let 
you do just as you like. Will you 
come down to dinner with us, or 
have a cup of tea in your own 
room ?” 

‘Oh, a cup of tea, please,’ gasp- 
ed out Dym. It was all so strange 
and grand, and Dym felt so travel- 
soiled beside Mrs. Chichester’s sil- 
very brocade, a little rest and quiet 
would be refreshing; it was so 
thoughtful of Mr. Chichester to 
propose it. 

‘Shall I ring for Dorothy, mo- 
ther ?” 

‘No, Guy, thank you. I will 
show Miss Elliott to her room my- 
self. Come, my dear, come ; and 
Dym was thankful to obey. 

‘I thought you would prefer a 
small room next to me rather than 
a large one in the next wing,’ ob- 
served Mrs. Chichester, as they 
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went up the low broad stairs toge- 
ther. 

Dym, who was admiring the po- 
lished oak and the antique carving 
of the balustrades, said gratefully, 
* Oh, yes, thank you.’ 

‘It is the gray room. We call 
all our rooms after the colour of 
the paper and hangings—mine is 
the blue room, and my son’s, which 
is opposite, the red room. This is 
yours, Miss Elliott.’ 

Dym remembered her garret and 
throne of boxes at Lansdowne 
House, and the little glimpse of 
the Green Park seen over the roofs 
of houses. The gray room was 
small, but its two windows com- 
manded an enchanting prospect of 
the garden, church, and meadows, 
with silvery flashes of the Nidd 
sparkling through the trees. Dym’s 
brief survey took in an easy-chair, 
a reading-table, with a bowl of 
roses on it, and a little bed, all 
gray and rose-pink ; and then Cin- 
derella gave a long-drawn sigh of 
pleasure. 

‘How nice and pretty! too pretty 
for me, is it not? I have never 
had such a room in my life before.’ 

Mrs. Chichester smiled benign- 
antly at the girl’s frankness. 

‘I hope you will enjoy many 
pleasant dreams in it, my dear. 
Ah, there’s the gong, and I must 
not keep my son waiting. You 
shall have some tea, and when you 
are rested, Dorothy shall help you 
to unpack and arrange your things. 
Remember, you are to make your- 
self quite at home.’ 

Dym’s first thought when she 
was left alone was if only Will could 
see her, and the next a feeling of 
wonderment that this should be 
Mrs. Tressilian’s sister. 

Mrs. Tressilian was very kind 
and motherly, but ‘how unlike,’ 
soliloquised Dym, as she recalled 
the fair lymphatic face and some- 
what obese proportions of that 
lady. 
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Mrs. Chichester was tall and 
somewhat full in person, but she 
carried herself as erect as a girl. 
Her complexion had retained its 
delicate colouring of youth, and the 
large soft white curls were just 
suited to her peculiar style of 
beauty. She had evidently been a 
belle in her youth, and still gloried 
innocently in that fact. Dym 
thought she had never seen a state- 
lier gentlewoman. She told Mr. 
Chichester afterwards that she ad- 
mired his mother’s quaint old-fa- 
shioned way of dressing herself. 
‘It is so picturesque, and so out of 
the common,’ she said. 

‘Ah, we’ve got to grogram at 
last,’ he returned, smiling. ‘None 
of your flimsy material, your fly- 
catching sort of dresses, for my mo- 
ther. If Jeremy Taylor had drawn 
up sumptuary laws, ordering “ that 
ye habits of ye gentlewomen be 
always silken or of clothe of velvet 
or brocaded tissues,” my mother 
could not have worn those fabrics 
more obediently. Have you no- 
ticed what a beautiful hand she has, 
Miss Elliott, and how she always 
wears lace ruffles to set it off ? You 
have not an ugly hand yourself, by 
the way—why not try what real 
Valenciennes will do for you ? Isn't 
my mother a regular female Louis 
Quatorze ?” 

A very neat-handed Phyllis, evi- 
dently a village maiden, brought up 
Dym’s tea. It turned out her name 
was Phyllis, and that she was es- 
pecially bidden to wait on the new 
companion. Dym liked her rosy 
cheeks and rustic manners exceed- 
ingly. She found out afterwards she 
was the miller’s daughter, and being 
a protégée of Mrs. Chichester’s, 
had been taken to serve at the 
Great House. ‘ There being so 
many of us, miss, and the mill- 
house being hardly big enough for 
the whole of us.’ 

Dym was delighted with Phyllis, 
but she stood greatly in awe of Mis- 
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tress Dorothy. Dorothy wore a 
black silk, which was fresher than 
Dym’s very best company dress ; 
she had gray curls, pinned up in 
imitation of Mrs. Chichester, and 
a sober, somewhat hard-featured 
face. Dym would willingly have 
declined her assistance if she dared, 
but eighteen is not prolific in moral 
courage. Dorothy’s attentions were 
terrifying, but they were scarcely 
to be set aside. 

Dym’s cheeks burned as her one 
box was unpacked, and her poor 
little dresses laid out on the bed 
one by one by Dorothy’s skilful 
hands. What would Mrs. Chiches- 
ter’s grand maid think of their 
scanty number, and of all her little 
contrivances; the few laces she had 
picked to pieces, and washed and 
ironed herself; the collars she had 
stitched ; her little stock of ribbon 
and finery ; the one simple straw 
bonnet, with its fresh trimmings, 
which, with her old brown hat, was 
all Dym could boast ? 


Dym’s heart need not have 
throbbed so in its girlish pride and 


wounded vanity. If Dorothy had 
a hard-featured face, she had a warm 
heart. Her quick eyes certainly 
detected the poverty, but it only 
moved her to kindly pity for the 
young stranger. 

‘ Miss Beatrix doesn’t fit her 
dresses better,’ she observed, during 
the confidential period when she 
was brushing out her mistress’s 
hair. 

The new inmate at Ingleside 
was sleeping peacefully when Mrs. 
Chichester and her maid were dis- 
cussing her with the kindly curio- 
sity and discrimination natural to 
women. ‘And then everything so 
neat, too. She can work lace rarely, 
I see; and her cuffs and collars 
were of such a beautiful colour! 
One always knows when one touches 
a lady’s things; a lady’s a lady, 
be she ever so poor.’ 

I think it would have been a 
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salve to Dym’s pride if she had 
heard Dorothy. 

Mrs. Chichester did not come 
up again, but she sent a message 
by Phyllis, hoping that Miss Elliott 
had all she wanted, and that she 
would recommend her to seek her 
bed early. 

Dym did not do this, but sat up 
instead writing a letter to Will, 
which drowsiness did not permit 
her to finish. She had only laid 
her head on her lavender-scented 
pillow, when she smelt the fragrance 
of a cigar under her window, and 
heard Guy Chichester’s step on 
the gravelled terrace below. A 
moment after he called to his dog, 
and Dym was sure she could hear 
them both scrunching through the 
shrubbery; and so still was the 
night, that the clang of the iron 
gate nearly a quarter of a mile off 
was distinctly audible. 

‘ Going out for a walk. Why, it 
must be eleven o'clock. How 
strange!’ thought Dym drowsily ; 
and then she fell asleep. 

It was late the next morning— 
nearly nine o’clock—when Phyllis 
woke her. Dym jumped up in a 
fright. 

“Mrs. Chichester said you were 
not to be disturbed earlier, miss,’ 
observed her little handmaiden. 

But Dym was not to be con- 
vinced, and dressed herself in a 
hurry. 

She turned the handles of several 
doors—the dining-room, billiard- 
room, and lastly Mr. Chichester’s 
library—before she discovered the 
morning-room, or green room as it 
was phrased, where she found Mrs. 
Chichester sitting alone knitting, 
while a substantial meal, evidently 
untouched, lay on the table. 

‘ Good-morning, my dear.’ 

‘Good-morning—but oh, Mrs. 
Chichester, have I kept you wait- 
ing ?” , 

‘Breakfast never waits for any 
one at Ingleside,’ was the somewhat 
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dignified response. ‘It was my 
own choice to keep you company 
this morning, instead of breakfast- 
ing alone. Dorothy always brings 
mea cup of teainmy room. Some- 
times, though not often, I wait for 
Guy.’ 

‘Indeed! Is he so late? I thought 
I heard him go out last night,’ was 
Dym’s thoughtless answer. 

Mrs. Chichester, who was moving 
to the table, looked a little sur- 
prised that her son’s movements 
had been observed. 

‘ Yes, he very often gives Kelpie 
arun. Then he is a great reader, 
and almost always sits up at night 
when he is athome. My son rarely 
breakfasts with us. But it strikes 
me I have forgotten my first duty 
as a hostess. I hope you have 
slept well, Miss Klliott.’ 

‘Very well,’ commenced Dym. 

And then, as though in flat con- 
tradiction of his mother’s words, Mr. 
Chichester walked into the room. 

‘What, Guy, up already 

‘Down, I suppose you mean. 
Good-morning, mother,’ kissing 
her; ‘good-morning, Miss Elliott. 
Well, have you slept off your fatigue 
yet?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ observed Dym joy- 
ously. 

The prospect of her téte-d-téte 
meal with Mrs. Chichester had ap- 
peared rather formidable. In spite 
of his abruptness and occasional 
sarcasm, she was beginning to look 
upon Mr. Chichester as an old ac- 
quaintance, and to feel more at 
home when he was present. She 
still stood in awe of him, it was 
true; but in his genial moods he 
could put her at her ease with him, 
and his face and voice always re- 
called St. Luke’s. She had a notion 
that he could be very formidable 
too on occasions ; but on this first 
morning the squire looked as 
smooth as his own beard: under 
some circumstances that could be 
rough also. 

VOL. XVI. 
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‘T’ll be bound you have written 
to Will Clericus already. Look at 
her, mother ; she begins to redden 
already like a culprit.’ 

‘I did that last night; but I have 
not finished my letter; I got so 
sleepy, stammered Dym. 

‘Serves you right. Couldn’t he 
wait another day? I telegraphed 
to him that you had arrived safely.’ 

* Did you, Mr. Chichester ? How 
very kind ! 

‘I suppose I was in one of my 
amiable moods last night. It will 
prevent anxiety in No. 3 Paradise- 
row. Did you see there was an- 
other horrible collision on the Great 
Northern, mother—eight killed and 
seventeen injured ?” 

‘No, Guy, I have not read it,’ a 
little quietly. ‘I think, if Miss 
Elliott be not too tired, after break- 
fast I will get her to give me the 
particulars.’ 

‘What, before Jeremy Taylor, 
mother ?” 

And the twinkle of his eyes said 
plainly, ‘Your work is beginning 
already, you see.’ But Mrs. Chi- 
chester, as though her son’s joke 
did not quite please her, changed 
the subject altogether. 

Mrs. Chichester spent her morn- 
ings in a large upper room looking 
over the porch, and leading out of 
the blue chamber. It was called her 
dressing-room ; but there were no 
other evidences of her toilette than 
were contained in the heavy ja- 
panned boxes where, years after- 
wards, Dym found relics and hoards 
of fine cobwebby lace, an Oriental 
chain of pearls, and other old heir- 
looms. 

The room was pleasant, and had 
a delightful view from one of the 
windows, beside which was an old 
high-backed chair of carved oak, 
and a table covered profusely with 
books and works. At this table 
Dym found herself ensconced short- 
ly after breakfast, but the Z'7mes as 
yet had not been taken up. 

x 
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‘ Do not read just yet ; I want to 
talk to you. It seems to me that 
we ought to know each other a 
little,” Mrs. Chichester had ob- 
served, with a peremptory gracious- 
ness which had driven the girl into 
shamefaced silence. 

Already Dym had discovered she 
was a little afraid of Mrs. Chiches- 
ter, in spite of her beauty and good- 
ness. Dym was quite sure, from 
her son’s account, that she was very 
good. 

‘We ought to know each other 
a little better—don’t you think so? 
My son and I both hope you will 
be happy here, Miss Elliott.’ 

Dym hoped so too with all her 
heart, but she assented only briefly. 

‘Myson has taken a great interest 
in St. Luke’s and in your brother. 
Guy exaggerates a little in his de- 
scriptions, but he will have it that 
your brother is little short of a 
saint.’ 

‘ There is no one like Will,’ said 
Dym ; but the tears sprang to her 
eyes. In mentioning St. Luke’s Mrs. 
Chichester had effectually broken 
the ice. 

‘Yes, Mr. Elliottseemsathorough 
clergyman. What a pity he is in 
such poor health! We must have 
him down here, and see what York- 
shire air will do for him.’ 

‘Oh, thank you! cried Dym 
gratefully. She was quite touched 
by this unexpected kindness. She 
gave Mrs. Chichester a moving 
little account of Will’s long illness 
and heroism, and his self-denying 
labours in the parish. ‘ The poorer 
a person is, the better Will seems 
to like him. He will have it,’ finish- 
ed the little sister, ‘ that a sick per- 
son ought to excite our reverence 
rather than our compassion. He 
quotes that from his favourite saint, 
St. Francis de Sales.’ 

‘St. Louis of France used to tend 
the sick on his knees, with unco- 
vered head. I like these notions,’ 
moralised the elder lady, ‘ These 


sentiments of respect are not com- 
mon among young people nowa- 
days. As Guy says, the old chival- 
ry of religion is fast dying out. I 
daresay,’ speaking hesitatingly, as 
though doubtful of her own pru- 
dence—‘ I daresay Mr. Elliott some- 
what wondered at my son’s sudden 
devotion to St. Luke’s.’ 

‘I think Will was rather per- 
plexed at first,’ said Dym honestly. 

‘ And afterwards? I hope you do 
not think me curious; but Guy is 
so unlike other men, that I cannot 
help wondering what people think 
of his sudden flights and fancies.’ 

Here was a dilemma; but Dym 
met it sturdily. 

‘Will said it was a whim evi- 
dently that brought Mr. Chichester 
to St. Luke’s; but he was glad of 
his help nevertheless, and they got 
on very well together. I don’t think 
Mr. Chichester said much about 
himself in all these weeks, and it 
was only a guess of Will’s that it 
was all excitement and restlessness 
that drove him to the work. I think 
he got it into his head that Mr. 
Chichester was not quite happy.’ 

Dym was hardly wise in her ex- 
cessive candour; for though Mrs. 
Chichester had evidently got the 
answer she expected, an expression 
of pain crossed her face ; she took 
up some work, sighed, and laid it 
down again. 

‘There is no reason why my son 
should not be happy,’ she returned, 
rather proudly, as though some- 
thing in Dym’s speech offended 
her. ‘Few men are blessed with 
more advantages. I suppose,’ speak- 
to herself, ‘ spoilt children are al- 
ways more or less capricious, and 
cry for the moon. ‘The cleverer a 
man is, the more numerous his 
idiosyncrasies—don’'t you think so, 
Miss Elliott? I daresay even your 
brother has his whims.’ 

Dym, who felt she had touched 
on delicate ground, and was justly 
rebuked, said, ‘ Yes;’ and then 
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trusted the would be 
changed. 

Dym had not been four-and- 
twenty hours in the house, yet al- 
ready instinctively she felt that there 
would be danger in claiming any 
prior intimacy with Mr. Chichester, 
or in betraying familiarity with his 
pet hobbies. With all Mrs. Chi- 
chester’s gentleness, there was a 
standoffishness and a tone of mo- 
nopoly in all that concerned her 
son. He was evidently the object 
of her intense idolatry ; but before 
many days were over Dym argued 
shrewdly that she guarded her mo- 
ther’s prerogative a little too jeal- 
ously. 

Her devotion to him was un- 
selfish, but it lacked one element to 
insure perfection. Mrs. Chichester 
loved her son, and her affection 
was most warmly reciprocated ; but 
she did not thoroughly understand 
him: in some moods she was even 
a little afraid of him. 

Mother’s love is not always ex- 
empt from this fear; some women 
glory in it. The oft-repeated story 
of the hen who rears a duckling, 
and then sees her nursling take to 
the unknown element, is true of 
many a mother. The young divinity 
she has worshipped from his in- 
fancy suddenly breaks loose from 
his swaddling-bands, abandons the 
leading-rein, puts aside the fond 
hand that restrained him, and breaks 
out into devious ways, or carves 
out new paths for himself away 
from the old landmarks. One can 
imagine the mother stretching out 
her hands across that unknown 
territory, and praying him to return. 
Perchance the wind carries back 
some light mocking answer. Where 
is the child she has known? A few 
of these foolish hearts go on burn- 
ing their candles and kneeling be- 
fore their empty shrines. The wiser 
among them trim their household 
lamp, and make the hearth-fire burn 
cheerily. By and by these young 
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prodigals—these wanderers lost in 
their own mists—will come back, 
allured and cheered by the old 
lights, and condescend to be warmed 
by them. 

‘Faith as a grain of mustard 
seed.’ What mother is there who 
needs not to possess that ? 

Dym had made a wrong calcula- 
tion in repeating her brother’s 
words ; Mrs. Chichester still harped 
upon it. 

‘ T hope you will never hint such 
a thing to any one else—your 
brother's suspicion I mean,’ she 
went on thistime rather appealingly. 
“My son deserves to be happy, if 
any one in this world ever does ; 
he has excellent spirits—do notyou 
think so, Miss Elliott ?” 

Dym eagerly answered that cer- 
tainly Mr. Chichester had excellent 
spirits, and went on to add, with 
innocent hypocrisy, that no one 
ever made her laugh more. 

Mrs. Chichester’s brow cleared. 

‘His sallies of humour are so 
irresistible. Dear Guy! By the 
bye, Miss Elliott, I hope you have 
carefully guarded the confidence I 
reposed in you; I would not for 
worlds have my son’s suspicions 
aroused.’ 

This affronted Dym. 

‘I never betray confidence, Mrs. 
Chichester,’ she returned _loftily ; 
and her manner was so full of vexed 
dignity, that Mrs. Chichester could 
not forbear a smile: they were 
finding out each other’s angles 
already. 

* Youdo not know how quick Guy 
is; a word dropped carelessly—a 
look even—will tell him as much 
as a whole sentence. I only want 
to put you on your guard. Why, he 
even took alarm at my ready ac- 
quiescence with his wish to have 
you as my companion.’ 

* Yes, he told me that,’ returned 
Dym, half mollified ; ‘ he seemed to 
have anticipated some difficulty. 
Perhaps I ought to tell you, Mrs. 
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Chichester, that he questioned me 
rather closely as to what was con- 
tained in your letter—if you had 
expregsed yourself as failing, or any- 
thing’ of that sort.’ 

‘And you _ put 
scent ?” 

‘I tried, but I don't 
whether I quite succeeded.’ 

Mrs. Chichester sighed heavily, 
‘Poor Guy!’ 

‘Why do you distress yourself so, 
dear Mrs. Chichester?’ cried the 
girl impulsively, moved at last to 
sincere sympathy. ‘I know you do 
not wish to alarm your son need- 
lessly, but if you cannot spare him 
pain in the end—’ 

‘There is plenty of time,’ was 
the desponding answer; ‘there is 
no need for him to share this long 
suspense beforehand. Remember, 
Miss Elliott, your lips are sealed 
on this subject till I unclose them.’ 

‘To him do you mean, or alto- 
gether ? Perhaps,’ she went on, with 
a touch of womanliness quaint in 
one so young, ‘it may relieve you 
a little to talk out your fears to me ? 
then very sweetly, ‘My own dear 
mother was blind before she died, 
Mrs. Chichester.’ 

Mrs. Chichester shuddered, and 
then held out her hand to her 
young comforter, as though touched, 
in spite of herself. Dym held it, 
and looked up anxiously in her 
eyes ; they were large brown eyes, 
very beautiful in colour and ex- 
pression, but in one of them Dym 
fancied she could see a touch of 
filminess. 

‘If mamma had lived,’ she went 
on, ‘the doctors would have cured 
her. I have heard all about it; 
you don’t know how easy it is; it 
is hardly an operation at all, it is 
so very simple.’ 

Mrs. Chichester shook her head. 
‘You cannot couch a cataract 
till itis formed. I know I am very 
silly to dread it so; perhaps, after 
all, the dread will be removed long 
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before I shall need courage, fo’ 
you know, Miss Elliott, I may have 
years to wait before that time 
comes.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ returned Dym 
softly ; and then with a deep sigh 
Mrs. Chichester changed the sub- 
ject. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHO IS HONOR NETHECOTE ? 

Dym was very glad she had 
arrived at this happy understanding 
with Mrs. Chichester; for before 
luncheon was over Mr. Chichester 
gave her convincing proof that he 
already considered her as one of 
the family. She did not know that 
he had held weighty argument with 
his mother on this very subject. 

‘We must keep her in her place, 
Guy,’ Mrs. Chichester had said the 
night before Dym’s arrival ; ‘we 
must be kind to her of course, and 
make her feel herself at home, poor 
girl ; but I don’t think it will be 
for her ultimate happiness to lift 
her out of her proper position.’ 

‘What a painfully heavy remark, 
mother ; addressed to me too. Who 
wants to lift Miss Elliott out of her 
place ?” 

‘No; but, Guy, it is necessary we 
should arrive at some sort of under- 
standing ; it will prevent awkward- 
ness, and perhaps disappointment 
in the end.’ 

‘Very well, mother ; she is your 
companion, not mine—remember 
that.’ 

‘ You put things in such a strange 
light, Guy,’ returned Mrs. Chiches- 
ter, ‘that there is no arguing with 
you. If Miss Elliott be my com- 
panion, I am afraid she is also in 
some sort your /rofégée. In her 
brother’s house you could hardly 
heip noticing her, and in some 
respects treating her as your equal. 

‘Is not a lady on terms of 
equality with any gentleman, mo- 
ther ?? demanded Guy pointedly. 
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‘My dear boy, I must entreat 
you not to get Quixotic. I am talk- 
ing mere worldly wisdom to you 
now. Of course, if Miss Elliott be 
a sensible girl, as she must be, con- 
sidering she is your hero's sister, 
she will soon see for herself that 
you hold a different position here 
from that you occupied in her 
brother’s house ; it would never do 
for any companion to be on terms 
of easy familiarity with the master 
of the house.’ 

‘Which means I am not to say a 
civil word, I suppose? Is that what 
you call being kind to her? O 
patronage, not frailty, thy name 
is woman.’ 

‘Guy, do not be absurd ! I never 
knew one’s own son could be so 
trying. Be civil by all means; but 
as you insist on having her at all 
our family meals when we are alone, 
I should think it would be well to 
be a little careful, especially for 
the first few days; for,’ finished 
Mrs. Chichester, with most praise- 
worthy solemnity, considering the 
incredulous smile on Guy’s face, ‘ I 
intend to begin as we are to go on.’ 

‘So dol,’ sotto voce; and then the 
squire stroked his beard and said, 
‘Pish! and ‘Pshaw!’ rather audibly. 
‘Have you quite done, mother ?” 

Mrs. Chichester rose and shook 
her head. 

‘O Guy, Guy, it is no use talk- 
ing to you, I see then.’ 

‘A wilful man maun have his 
way, in broad Scotch, ‘I suppose 
you mean. How long have you 
learnt such wisdom, mére chérie? 
And as proof that the argument was 
finished, the squire politely handed 
his mother to the door and rang 
for coffee. 

And the next day, when Mrs. 
Chichester was giving orders to 
Dorothy to meet Miss Elliott in 
the pony-carriage, the squire coolly 
put his head in at the door and 
announced his intention of meeting 
the train himself. 


Mrs. Chichester had sufficient 
tact not to remonstrate. Probably 
by this time she had learnt her 
lesson, and knew it would be use- 
less. 

But her delicate and subtle 
woman’s instinct scented trouble 
afar. Miss Elliott was very, very 
young, and painfully unsophisti- 
cated ; and Guy’s bonhomie bor- 
dered on radicalism ; and though 
she knew her son was fire-proof, 
one was never safe with these 
young girls, she thought : they were 
always taking fancies in their head, 
and thinking themselves badly 
used. 

Which shows, as Mrs. Chichester 
had never had a companion in her 
life before, that this lady was not 
devoid of the astute wisdom gener- 
ally assigned to the mothers of 
families. 

She had her idol and her golden 
pedestal all complete, but she 
wanted to fence it round with pa- 
lings of conventionalities, for fear 
unhallowed footsteps might ap- 
proach too near. 

It was all waste time and labour, 
for Mr. Chichester knew very well 
what he was about; and being 
singularly without vanity, and as 
guileless in such things as a child, 
in spite of his shrewdness, was just 
the man who would do unwise 
things out of pure kindness. 

He had his own notions how 
his protégée was to be treated at 
Ingleside, and these notions being 
somewhat nice and Quixotic, there 
was fear that, unless his mother 
achieved the happy medium with 
respect to Miss Elliott, he might 
run into the other extreme, and 
overdo the thing, to make up for 
her coldness. 

And all the time his conscience 
would be perfectly clear ; for in spite 
of his sarcasms he was very anxious 
to draw the right line between Miss 
Elliott and himself, and, if truth 
must be told, he hardly thought on 
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the subject at all till his mother 
brought it up, his mind being full 
of other things. 

Kindness and generosity were 
Guy Chichester’s chief characteris- 
tics ; unfortunately they were not 
always exercised with a due amount 
of prudence. 

Herein lay the danger. 

He was so kind to Dym, that 
Dym would have to learn for her- 
self that he was kind to every one 
else. 

And he was so used to be adored, 
that a little adoration, more or less, 
would hardly be noticed by him. 

He met them at the dining- 
room door on the morning in ques- 
tion with a most reproachful face. 

‘ Mother, where have you been ? 
The gong has sounded just ten 
minutes—you will be late for the 
field. Miss Elliott not even dressed ! 

Dym looked down abashed, feel- 
ing all of a sudden painfully con- 
scious of her neat cambric, and 
doubtful in her own mind whether 
the sumptuary laws at Ingleside 
might not necessitate a fresh toilette 
for luncheon. Mrs. Chichester’s 
next words dispelled this terrible 
fear. 

* Nonsense, Guy ; we have plenty 
of time; I am not dressed myself. 
Kate asked me to call for her about 
a quarter to three ; there is not the 
slightest occasion for us to be on 
the field so early.’ 

‘I see, the whole court is to 
assemble at the vicarage gate and 
form into grand procession. I hear 
the Cheviots and Saunders are 
coming over from Harrogate, and 
the Harcourts from Knaresborough. 
I am glad you have stuck to the 
old régime—cold collation at seven 
instead of dinner.’ 

‘And mind you do not bring too 
many people, Guy,’ returned his 
mother warningly ; ‘this room will 
not hold over twenty comfortably.’ 

‘If the numbers are overwhelm- 
ing, we can draft them off to the 
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vicarage. Kate likes a crowd. I 
went over there this morning ; such 
a fuss she was making. She had 
even turned Latimer out of his 
study. If I were a husband | 
should hate to confess I were hen- 
pecked. There were his papers 
all huddled together, and the poor 
man driven to play cricket with his 
boys in a shady corner of the field. 
There’s one thing I admire about 
you, mother : you nevermake a fuss.’ 

‘Catherine is generally con- 
sidered a good manager,’ returned 
Mrs. Chichester, by no means in- 
different to this praise. 

‘ Management ceases to be good 
when it is evolved with discomfort 
and noise,’ returned her son some- 
what dogmatically. ‘Can't you send 
Dorothy down there to help ?—all 
the maids were running about and 
looking so fagged. Kate will be 
telling everybody this afternoon 
that she is so done up, and can 
hardly stand. Such nonsense ; and 
all forsooth because the London 
cousins are coming. How I do hate 
toadyism ! 

‘Guy, my dear,’ remonstrated 
Mrs.Chichester—her glance added, 
‘we are not alone.’ But Guy, who 
was helping himself to pickles, 
coolly went on with his list of 
grievances. 

‘And there, in the midst of it, 
was little Grace Dunster, unpicking 
a dress of my lady’s. I had up my 
lady, and talked to her seriously. 
I must own Kate had the grace to 
look ashamed of herself.’ 

*O Guy, when will you leave off 
meddling in other people’s busi- 
ness? Fancy ordering off Kate's 
dressmaker !’ 

‘She had no business to be 
working at the yicarage to-day, 
when the whole village has a ge- 
neral holiday; it is insubordina- 
tion to the ruling powers, That's 
me!’ striking his broad chest with 
his hand, and laughing at his mo- 
ther’s horrified face. ‘Catherine 
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plays the gray mare in her own do- 
mains. All your dark-eyed women 
are shrews.’ And Dym was sure that 
twinkle was meant for her. ‘ But 
I got the better of her. I told her 
slavery was abolished in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and sent off poor Grace to 
help Honor, who was alone with 
the men in the field.’ 

‘Well, that was sensible, Guy ; 
better than your drudging at it 
yourself, as you did last year.’ 

‘Yes ; wasn’t it? I was only on 
the field from ten to one. My ar- 
gument with Catherine occurred 
just before the gong sounded.’ 

Mrs. Chichester’s ‘ Oh, indeed !’ 
did not sound so well pleased. 

‘I am glad you don’t call three 
hours’ labour in the hot sun 
drudgery ; it has made me pretty 
hungry, though. Miss Elliott, if 
you won't have any more cold beef, 
I advise you to go and put on that 
pink muslin.’ 

The squire was issuing his own 
orders ; but Dym kept her place, 
and coloured distressfully, and her 
eyes asked him so plainly the rea- 
son of this mandate, that he laid 
down his knife and fork in surprise. 

‘What, have you not told her, 
mother? Miss Elliott goes with 
us, of course.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ returned Mrs. 
Chichester. ‘I was only waiting 
till luncheon was over to tell Miss 
Elliott myself.’ 

‘Rather late in the day, is it 
not? Well, they say “it is never 
too late tomend.” All the same. 
I hope that pink muslin is ready.’ 
And disregarding his mother’s dis- 
approving looks, he rattled on, 
* You see this is a gala day at Birst- 
with, and we all put on our go-to- 
meeting clothes, as Dame Ford ex- 
presses it. Why, my mother has 
even ordered me to wear a blue 
frock-coat for the occasion.’ 

‘What occasion ?’ timidly asked 
Dym. 


If she had only another cool 
summer dress to wear instead of 
that pink muslin! Poor Dym, she 
was keenly alive to the impropriety 
of which the squire had been guilty 
in betraying such an intimate know- 
ledge of her resources. She could 
not well explain to Mrs. Chichester 
that he had come upon her in the 
midst of her dressmaking labours ; 
but she was aware how strange it 
must sound in her motherly ears. 

* What occasion is it ? she asked, 
feeling all of a sudden that not 
even the salt of kindness can make 
the bread of dependence perfectly 
sweet. 

‘ Dear, dear, Miss Elliott, twenty- 
four hours at Ingleside, and not 
know that this is our annual flower- 
show—our great féte-day ! Mother, 
what have you and Miss Elliott 
been doing with yourselves all the 
morning? I'll be bound St. Luke, 
and not St. Jeremy, is at the bottom 
of it all. If you once launch Miss 
Elliott on the subject of St. Luke’s, 
you are lost. I think I shall lay 
Kentish Town and Will Clericus 
under an interdict.’ 

‘You had better go and get 
ready, my dear,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Chichester’s gentle voice. 

Dym, whose ears were tingling 
with the squire’s benevolent jests, 
made her escape from the room, but 
not before she caught the words, 
*O Guy, Guy, you will spoil her!’ 
spoken in a tone of remonstrance. 

Dym had a feeling of uneasiness 
all the time she was dressing ; even 
the crisp fresh folds of the re- 
nowned pink muslin, and the know- 
ledge that it fitted exquisitely, and 
that she looked unusually well, 
failed to give her pleasure. Mor- 
bidly sensitive, she felt sure there 
was ajar somewhere. Her nervous- 
ness was not lessened when she 
found Dorothy’s movements had 
been quicker than hers, and that 
Mrs. Chichester had been ready 
for some minutes, and was waiting 
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in the porch. Dym’s eyes took in 
an alarmed survey of pale-coloured 
satin and black-lace drapery as she 
came up flushed and rustling, and 
attempting to button her new gray 
gloves. 

‘ There is no occasion for hurry ; 
let me do that for you, that is if 
my clumsy fingers can manage it.’ 

If the squire had done it on pur- 
pose, his politeness could not have 
provoked Dym more. She waxed 
hotter than ever as Mr. Chichester 
leisurely worked at her glove; 
either the day was warm, or it was 
tighter than usual. Dym, who 
prided herself on her neat hand, 
and who could not afford many 
Paris kid gloves, looked on impa- 
tiently at the ruthless work of de- 
struction. 

‘That will do. Ah! there, the 
seam has gone. Never mind, Mr. 
Chichester, please. I am keeping 
your mother waiting.’ 

She half expected another dig- 
nified remonstrance from the porch. 

‘“ Well enough is soon enough.” 
When will you women learn that ? 
How are you to go all the after- 
noon with your glove unbuttoned ? 
There it is, achieved at last. Never 
mind the rent. We may pick holes 
in ourselves, not in other people,’ 
remarked the squire roguishly. ‘If 
you had stood still, it would not 
have happened. There, run off.’ 

Dym needed no second bidding. 
She barely waited to say ‘Thank 
you.’ She glanced very timidly at 
Mrs. Chichester as she walked 
erect and silent down the shrub- 
beries. ‘If we reach that iron gate 
without a word,’ she thought, ‘I 
shall be safe ; but at the same time 
I shall catch it’ 

And Dym was right. 

‘ My dear,’ began Mrs. Chiches- 
ter,—by and by, when Dym knew 
her better she found out that Mrs. 
Chichester’s voice was always the 
most gent!e when a lecture was 
impending,—‘ my dear, I know it 
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is very soon for me to speak, but 
I cannot help thinking the sooner 
the better, in this case: perhaps I 
may surprise you ; but I do so wish 
to speak of your manner to my 
son.’ 

If Mrs. Chichester had been 
perfectly just, she would have said, 
‘of my son’s manner to you.’ But 
Dym could be lectured where Guy 
would not brook a word. 

‘Madam! interrupted Dym, 
blushing scarlet. If Mrs. Chiches- 
ter had not been quite so gentle, 
she would have seen a rare speci- 
men of Dym’s temper ; but gentle- 
ness and courtesy disarm wrath. 

‘ My dear, you are so very young, 
and you have no mother, you 
know,’ returned the elder lady de- 
precatingly. ‘You must not mind 
if I give you hints now and then. 
Your former intimacy with my son 
doubtless warrants a great deal of 
familiarity ; but though you have 
not been many hours with us, you 
must see for yourself that—that—’ 
Mrs. Chichester hesitated a little— 
‘things are different, in short, from 
what they were in Kentish Town.’ 

Dym’s only safety lay in silence ; 
but what angry throbs there were 
under the pink dress! ‘I have not 
been here four-and-twenty hours, 
and in all that time I have not 
spoken a dozen words to Mr. Chi- 
chester ; I have hardly looked at 
him,’ thought the girl, feeling in- 
jured and hurt in every fibre of 
her. Doubtless Mrs. Chichester 
was a little premature in her wis- 
dom. Poor Dym was being made 
the scapegoat of the squire’s trans- 
gression. Guy’s luckless jokes, his 
journey to the station, the weight 
of that unfinished argument—all 
bore heavily on the innocent vic- 
tim. But Dym was very young 
and terribly imprudent. Perhaps, 
after all, Mrs. Chichester was wise 
in trying to make her understand 
the position of things without delay. 

‘You must not be hurt with me, 
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my dear,’ she went on; ‘I only 
speak for your good.’ (O Mrs. 
Chichester, fie for shame! Was not 
somebody else’s good plainly in- 
volved?) ‘ Pray do not misunder- 
stand me; I want you to be good 
friends with both of us, and to feel 
perfectly at home. But could you 
not infuse a little more respect in 
your manner to my son? Don’t 
you think in your position, my 
dear, you might address him as 
Sir”? It would sound a little less 
abrupt—do you not think so? her 
tone quite appealing in its gentle- 
ness. 

‘Certainly, if you wish it,’ an- 
swered Dym’s proud young voice. 

‘Thank you, my dear; I should 
like it. You are very good to give 
in to an old lady’s fancy. When 
you know me a little, you will not 
mind my finding fault with you now 
and then, will you? Elder people 
have their peculiarities, and how 
are we to expect perfection at 
Now we will say no 


eighteen ? 
more about it, and try and enjoy 


our flower-show.’ And Mrs. Chi- 
chester took the hand and the torn 
gray glove so pleasantly in hers, 
and looked so motherly and be- 
nignant with her placid face and 
white curls, that Dym’s fit of wrath 
evaporated ; and though she felt 
anything but invigorated by the 
bracing tonic of Mrs. Chichester’s 
reproofs, she was disposed to think 
that perhaps she was right, though 
the squire, and not she, had been 
to blame, and that it behoved her 
to be very careful for the future. 

It is a singular fact in religion 
and morals, that with every good 
resolution there is a counter temp- 
tation. The seed and the birds of 
the air do so fully illustrate this 
truth. When one’s mind is most 
heavenly, fresh complications are 
sure to rise. 

By the time they had reached 
the iron gate Dym was certainly 
in a heavenly frame of mind; 
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that is, in that devout and subdued 
state wherein mistakes are la- 
mented and improvement pro- 
mised. She was a little low, per- 
haps, which is not heavenly, and 
disposed to sit down and cry for 
Will. She looked up at the open 
church-door so _ longingly — for 
Birstwith church always stood open, 
so that the dwellers in the Happy 
Valley might literally go up to pray 
—that Mrs. Chichester, who felt 
sorry for the pain she had inflicted, 
proposed that Dym should look 
over the church while she went in 
to the vicarage. 

‘I can give you a quarter of an 
hour, for we need not be on the 
field before then,’ she continued 
kindly. And Dym took the quar- 
ter of an hour quite gratefully, and 
thanked her as though it were a gift. 

Life is made up of trifles. A 
hackneyed phrase, but how true it 
is! 

Dym was sitting in the deep 
stone porch, to collect her thoughts 
before going into the church, when 
a loud view-halloo from below 
made her raise her eyes, and there 
was the squire vaulting over the 
chain, spikes and all, at the bottom 
of the steps, and coming up them 
rapidly. 

‘One good turn deserves an- 
other,’ he shouted. ‘Have you a 
needle and thread, Miss Elliott ? 
Look here, this comes of trying 
to clear a hedge in the plantations. 
Should have got off without a 
scratch, but for Kelpie—the brute 
got between my legs.’ And the 
squire held out his arm to show 
how the silk lining had been torn 
away from the cuff of the blue 
frock-coat. ‘If you can’t do it, I 
will just run over to Burgess, the 
tailor; only he is sure to be on 
the field.’ 

Dym produced her little hus- 
wife without a word, and Mr. Chi- 
chester sat down beside her on the 
cool stone bench. 
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‘What a delicious view one has 
here, and how nice and cool it is ! 
baring his head gratefully to the 
breeze. ‘Those white tents show 
very prettily among the trees, don’t 
they, Miss Elliott ?’ 

‘They are very pretty, sir,’ bit- 
ing off her thread with a little snap 
at the end of the last word. Mr. 
Chichester turned round, and eyed 
her sharply. Perhaps Dym did 
not like her work being so closely 
overlooked, for she certainly blush- 
ed up. 

* How hot you look! Oris it the 
radiating beams from that pink 
dress? You ought to wear white, 
Miss Elliott; and your gloves— 
how I have torn them !—don't 
match. Well,and how do you get on 
with my mother? Is she kind, eh ? 

Dym broke her thread, and apo- 
logised. 

‘Why, you are almost as clumsy 
as lam. Who would have thought 
it—with those little fingers too! 1 
think I prefer a large benevolent- 
looking hand to a dimpled one. 
You oughtn't to bite your thread, 
Miss Elliott; it puts many a fee 
into the dentist’s pocket. Well, 
you haven’t answered my question.’ 

‘Mrs. Chichester is very kind, 
sir. I think—that is, I hope—we 
shall get on well together.’ 

‘I hope so too. There is a de- 
pressed tone of humility in your 
voice. What, breakers already !— 
temper versus philosophy. Well, 
if you are not more companionable 
to my mother than you are this 
afternoon—By the way, what makes 
you call me “sir” ? 

Dym did not snap her thread 
this time, but she sewed on as 
though her life depended on it. 
‘Turn your wrist alittle more to the 
left, please, Mr. Chichester. Iam 
afraid I am keeping you waiting a 
long time.’ 

‘For my answer—yes. Is there 
anything the matter, that you are so 
tongue-tied this afternoon?’ Oh, 
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if that quizzical voice would only 
be still ! 

*Yes—that is—no, sir; there 
is nothing the matter,’ stammered 
Dym. 

‘Yes, sir—no, sir. Are you 
metamorphosed into a schoolboy, 
Miss Elliott? I tell you flatly I 
won't have it.’ 

No answer ; only a rebellious lit- 
tle smile at one corner of Dym’s 
mouth. 

‘This is some of my mother’s 
doings. Ha, ha! I scent grogram. 
Come, Miss Elliott, confess ; hon- 
our bright.’ Here he stopped, bit 
his lip angrily, and a dull red came 
into his forehead. ‘ Pshaw, I did 
not mean that. Confess now, Miss 
Elliott, isn’t my mother at the bot- 
tom of this ?” 

‘She wishes it—that 1s—I think 
it only right, sir, considering my 
position.’ 

‘Don’t I tell you I won’t have it?” 
rather roughly. ‘You women make 
droll mistakes. I should have 
thought my_ mother’s companion 
was a lady, and to be treated as 
one. Why don’t you curtsy to 
me, Miss Elliott, as the village 
children do ; or call me Sir Squire, 
as many of the country bumpkins 
do when they address me? ‘There, 
I hope I have heard the last of 
such nonsense.’ 

‘But, Mr. Chichester, you forget 
that your mother’s wishes are my 
law.’ Dym’s mood was getting less 
heavenly ; she wanted to argue it 
out. 

But she soon found out who was 
master at Ingleside. 

‘Oh, you are obstinate, are you ? 
There is only one way of treating 
such cases. As I don’t choose 
William Elliott’s sister to address 
me in this manner, I shall never 
answer when you call me ‘‘sir,” and 
if you persist in such folly, 1 shall 
drop conversation altogether ;’ and 
Dym, whose work was ended, and 
who was sitting with folded hands, 
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actually saw a flash in Guy Chi- 
chester’s eyes. 

‘But your mother?’ she faltered, 
as he rose and took up his hat. 

‘Leave my mother to me, please.’ 
Perhaps he repented of the fierce- 
ness, for he broke into a smile di- 
rectly afterwards, and Guy Chi- 
chester’s smile was very sunny. 
‘Well, thank you for your neat 
handiwork, Miss Elliott. Now I 
think we had better be going.’ 

As he was evidently waiting for 
her, Dym obeyed, though with some 
trepidation ; but, as she phrased it 
afterwards, her ill luck was in the 
ascendant. Just as Mr. Chichester 
was unfastening the chain at the 
bottom of the steps a bevy of peo- 
ple came out of the vicarage gate. 
In another minute they were in the 
midst of them. 

‘Well, squire, we are only wait- 
ing for you.’ 

‘Guy, what were you doing in 
the church porch ?” 

Guy turned to his shy companion 
with a droll mixture of fun and 
gravity. ‘See what it is to be a per- 
son of importance, Miss Elliott. 
Was it not the great Julius Caesar 
who said, “ It is better to be first in 
a village than second in Rome”? | 
suppose you don’t know the happi- 
ness of having all your actions can- 
vassed. How do you do, Lady 
Marsden ? Miss Patty, this is your 
first visit to Birstwith, I believe. 
Mrs. Trevor, your humble servant. 
My dear mother, for fear you die 
of curiosity, which occurrence will 
assuredly damp the féte, I will ex- 
plain that, having torn the silk lin- 
ing of my coat-sleeve, and seeing 
Miss Elliott in the porch, I made 
my way to her, having a curious 
sort of fancy that women and 
needles and thread are synonymous 
terms—hence the result.’ 

*‘O Mr. Chichester, you are 
always so droll! laughed Miss 
Patty. 

Dym timidly made her way to 
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Mrs. Chichester, and was rewarded 
for her effort by being welcomed 
with a benign smile, and kindly in- 
troduced to the vicar and his wife. 

‘This is my new companion, 
Kate. Latimer, this is Miss Elliott 
—the young lady I spoke to you 
about.’ 

They both bowed, but Mrs. For- 
tescue looked at her curiously. 

‘Rather a young companion, is 
she not, aunt Constance ?’ with a 
smile meant to be winning, but 
Dym thought there was something 
peculiar in her tone. Dym had 
plenty of graphic power; she re- 
produced the whole of the group 
afterwards for Will’s benefit, add- 
ing droll little touches of her 
own. Will, as he read her descrip- 
tion, felt as though he could see it 
all exactly. The gray vicarage, 
covered with climbing roses; the 
church, and the Jong green mea- 
dow, touched with sunlight and 
dotted with white tents ; the vicar, 
standing tall and slim, with long 
fair beard, and just a touch of Pu- 
seyism in the cut of his coat, ‘ look- 
ing very clerical, very proper, and 
just as a Latimer Fortescue ought 
to look,’ put in Dym, with one of 
her sly hits. ‘One could imagine 
him doing everything but play 
cricket with his boys—two such 
bonnie sturdy little rogues in gray 
Highland costume. I don’t think 
Mrs. Fortescue—that is, cousin 
Catherine—a bit pretty,’ wrote 
Dym ; ‘but she has dark eyes, and 
an oval face, and looks very ele- 
gant. She wore quite a serpentine 
train of white muslin. I watched 
her all the afternoon, and I cannot 
think how she managed all those 
limp-looking folds. With her long 
neck and slow movements, and all 
that whiteness, she looked just like 
a swan. She does it beautifully, 
but I think she must have been 
studying it for years,’ went on 
naughty Dym. ‘And every now 
and then she wakes up from her 
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languor, and is as brisk as possible. 
I know now what Mr. Chichester 
meant by her management.’ 

And then she went on to describe 
the London cousins. Lady Mars- 
den, a pretty clever widow, looking 
almost as young as her own daugh- 
ter; and Miss Patty, with her volu- 
ble chatter and incessant questions ; 
and a young cub of an undergra- 
duate brother, ‘against whom no 
one must breathe a word,’ because 
he is Sir George Marsden of Mars- 
den Court; and Mrs. Trevor, a fine 
young woman, but so over-dressed 
that Dym at once said she must be 
a farmer’s daughter, which was the 
truth ; and her husband, a stout 
placid young man, looking very 
much the farmer too, and as unlike 
as possible to the lawyer he really 
was, 

After that they formed into pro- 
cession, the squire heading the van 
with Lady Marsden. 

Dym followed slowly in their 
wake. They went first into the 
large central tent, which was de- 
voted chiefly to the produce of the 
hot-houses and conservatories of 
the Great House and vicarage ; 
here the fruit and flowers were 
really very beautiful. The other 
tent was less imposing, but far more 
interesting, as it contained merely 
the product of cottage gardens and 
windows—small plates of homely 
vegetables, glass cases of honey- 
comb, piled-up heaps of fruit, and 
big nosegays, or ‘ bowpots,’ as the 
villagers called them, this word 
defining excellently the gaudy pyra- 
mids of colour, banked up with 
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green, that were disposed with more 
liberality than taste on the well- 
scoured wooden tables. 

‘This is not Honor’s handiwork,’ 
Dym heard Mrs. Chichester say ; 
and the squire, who seemed to 
hear everything, answered, 

‘Honor had enough to do with 
the large tent and the refreshment 
booth. I made her leave this to 
the boys and Grace Dunster. As 
usual, we had a dispute over it. 
She has vowed she will tell every 
one on the ground that it is my 
fault.’ 

‘You deserve to be punished 
for your interference, Guy,’ was 
the quiet answer. ‘ You know the 
Nethecotes manageall these things. 
You had no business to be on the 
field at all.’ 

‘When Greek meets Greek, great 
is the tug of war. Fancy the ruling 
powers falling out between them- 
selves. I think little Grace Dun- 
ster thought we were in earnest. 
Mother, there are the Fotheringays. 
Your court is getting too large ; 
we had better adjourn to the other 
tent.’ 

‘Who is this Honor Nethecote 
every one seems talking about ?’ 
whispered Miss Patty to Mrs. ‘Tre- 
vor. 

‘She is Mr. Nethecote’s sister. 
That is he in the tweed coat and 
straw hat, just speaking to the 
squire. Here some one trod on 
Dym’s dress, and she lost the rest 
of the answer ; but as she followed 
on more slowly, she found herself 
echoing Miss Patty’s words, 

‘Who is Honor Nethecote ?” 


{To be continued. | 





4A PROTRUDING TOOTH : 
BETWEEN SAAS AND SIMPLON. 


By H. SCItUTZ WILSON, 


—<——_———- 


‘Und immer wieder zog die Reihe der glinzenden Eisgebirge das Aug’ und die Seele 


an sich. 


mit dem Endlichen im Anschauen und Gedanken fertig werden kann. 


Man giebt da gern jede Priitension ans Unendliche auf, da man nicht einmal 


..+ Das Erhabene 


giebt der Seele die schéne Ruhe, sie wird ganz dadurch ausgefiillt, fiihlt sich so gross als 


sie seyn kann,’ GOETHE. 


Ir often happens to a mountaineer 
to be asked, by persons who love 
but do not know the high Alps, 
what the mountains are like, and 
how ascents are made. At such 
times, one wishes that the friends 
who ask so eagerly for descriptions 
could be put in possession of some 
magic glass, which would enable 
them to see you at work in climb- 


ing or resting upon a summit. Mo- 
dern science has, however, done 
away with the mirror of the Eastern 
enchanter or the medizval magi- 


cian. Such charming adjuncts to 
imaginative vision belong, indeed, 
to the fairy-land of grammarye in 
which the naive youth of men and 
of mankind lives ; nor can we hope 
that in our day any wise Corne- 
lius will supply a glass which will 
show Geraldine to Surrey. Art can, 
nevertheless, still do somewhat, 
and literature now affords, perhaps, 
the best means of lending a magic 
glass to inquirers. It can seize 
ideal fact, and present a picture 
through words which shall have 
power to raise a tolerably vivid 
image in the minds of those who 
long for and who love high Alps, 
but who yet can never accomplish 
an actual ascent, or see the great 
mountains in their sacred and secret 
solitudes. So many persons now 
know something about high Alps, 
especially as seen from below, that 
a mountaineer may hope to take 


them with him to the far-off lofty 
peak, and to present a word pic- 
ture which, however imperfect, may 
yet aid imagination to realise some- 
thing of the labour of the climb, 
and to conceive to some extent the 
glory attained as the result of la- 
bour. 

On Monday, the 25th of August 
1874, at three A.M. punctually, we 
were called by Melchior Anderegg, 
and responded with the unwilling 
alacrity of practised mountaineers ; 
men who detest all such unnatur- 
ally early rising, and yet are willing 
to get up at any hour in order to 
ascend a good mountain. After 
the well-known dreary breakfast by 
the dull flaring of long-wicked can- 
dles, we emerged from the hotel at 
Saas, in order to look about us 
while the guides were getting ready. 

The morning was very still and 
rather warm, but was heavy with 
mist, though now and then the wan 
stony glare which indicated the 
coming of daybreak gleamed chill- 
ingly in the faint east, through the 
darkling shroud of departing night. 
The quiet white hotel looked 
deathlike in its sleep. The little 
brook before the house ran along 
with a sleepy murmur, while the 
great hills opposite and up the 
valley were but dimly suggested 
through darkness. 

Lyvetéte, eager to set out, was 
moving restlessly about, while 
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Marks and myself were content to 
gaze at the prospect until Melchior 
should give the order to start. 

Soon the great guide appeared, 
followed by his brother, Peter An- 
deregg, and we actually started at 
four A.M. Melchior thought well 
of our chances of a fine day, but 
came prepared with a large lan- 
tern, which he proposed to light so 
soon as we should have got clear 
of Saas. 

Directly behind the hotel the 
ascent begins, and, in ten minutes, 
long grass slopes are traversed by 
gurgling water-courses. The grass 
was wet with heavy dew as we as- 
cended the steep meadows, and 
Melchior soon lit his lantern for 
the guidance of his silent morning 
party. 

We were bound for the Fletsch- 
horn, or Tusk-peak ; a tooth-like 
mountain, which rises sharply some 
13,200 feet between Saas and the 
road of the Simplon, and which 
commands, as Melchior assured us, 
a very distinctive and most magni- 
ficent view, as it is exceptionally 
well situated for a fine prospect 
over Italy. As we rose, we found 
the mist denser than it had been 
in the valley. In the still early 
morning it rested sluggishly upon 
the breast of the bare hill. The 
vapour rolling round King Melchior 
made of the guide’s dark figure the 
amorphous phantom of a giant, 
and, when he pressed on ahead, he 
would have been swallowed up in 
the folds of the wet mist, but for 
the sullen glare of his guiding lan- 
tern. The morning suggested Oc- 
tober among Highland hills, and 
this idea was strengthened as we 
began to thread our way between 
great pine-trees, each showing 
ghost-like through the damp gray 
cloud vapour. Leaving the slopes, 
we reached a rugged way, border- 
ing a swiftly running stream. But 
for the mist it was now daylight, 
and Melchior here extinguished 


the lantern, hiding it in a block ot 
rock, which he marked by a small 
cairn. Soon we saw a cluster of 
chalets perched high up on this 
steep slope, and learned that these 
were the Sennhiitten of the Trift 
Alp. We passed rapidly between 
these cow shelters in the still early 
morning, and nodded to two hu- 
man faces which regarded us, with 
surprised interest, from out a haif- 
shut door. 

A few wreaths of vapour still 
lingered lazily, but Melchior again 
announced confidently a fine day. 
Grass and trees exist at an un- 
usual altitude on this ascent, and 
just as they cease a noble prospect 
is got of the jagged Rossboden- 
horn, of our own stately Fletsch- 
horn, and of the white Weissmies 
on the right of the great group. 
Then turn round, and a view is ob- 
tained across the valley of Saas, 
the huge Mischabel range rising 
up mistily behind. From this 
moment all is rapture. A glad day 
is opening in the royal Alps, and 
we feel no depression as we enter 
upon the desolate waste, and leap 
from one frozen rock boulder to 
another across the torrent which 
separates slope from moraine. 
Where the moraine terminates we 
halt for the second breakfast. By 
this time every one is thoroughly 
awake, and the talk, the laughter, 
and the jest begin. After break- 
fast, just one little pipe, and then 
we prepare for the real work of 
climbing. The mists have faded 
away, the sun darts out brilliantly, 
and afresh keen wind begins. The 
sun is hot, but the airis cold. All 
the better, says Melchior, for the 
view. The wind is from the north, 
and the day will be unusually fine 
and clear. Hurrah! 

From this point a very long 
steep rock arréte runs in a wavy 
line up to the far top of our moun- 
tain. On either side of the arréte 
is glacier. Sometimes the rocks 
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sink down nearly to the snow ; at 
other places the arréte is highabove 
the crevassed and upwards-sloping 
fields of whiteness. Occasionally 
the rocks are tolerably broad; but 
generally the long ridge is rather 
narrow. ‘The rocks look good, 
don’t they, Melchior?’ ‘ Well, yes ; 
pretty good,’ replies our guide ; ‘but 
they get steeper as you get up, and 
the last slope is very steep. They 
are loose too, as you'll soon find. 
That which looks from here like 
snow is all ice round the top, so 
that I shall stick to the rocks all 
the way up as much as possible.’ 
Good, Melchior, as you like; and 
now for the long rock arréte. 

The rocks are very loose, as we 
soon find. Nearly every block rolls 
away under our feet, and we start 
half a dozen other large stones at 
every step. It is laborious work, 
and we toil on at it for a long time, 
until Melchior calls a momentary 
halt just under the final wall, which 
looks decidedly worse than any- 
thing which had preceded it. Tilt- 
ed upwards as it is, it looks bad, but 
not very long. ‘How long will 
that bit take us, Melchior?’ ‘Zine 
gute Stunde, a long hour, Herr,’ re- 
sponds Melchior, who never de- 
ceives as to distance. It strikes 
me, as we clamber up this last dif- 
ficulty—which does take us a good 
hour—that the coming down will 
be worse than the ascent; but I 
keep this opinion to myself. We 
have a rough scramble, and see 
close by us the shining sunlit ice, 
which glistens as we near the top. 
One more effort, and lo, at twelve 
o'clock, after eight hours’ stiffish 
work, we are on the summit of our 
peak. The top is small, and is of 
rock. There is just room for five, 
and two little hollows make a 
couple of pretty comfortable arm- 
chairs for those who do not mind 
their legs dangling over the dizzy 
edge. 

The first feeling upon attaining 
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a summit is one of deserved rest ; 
the next one of eager ecstasy. 
Forgetting the long labour of eight 
hours, you fancy yourself a bird to 
have got up where you are. Above 
is the infinite sky, around and be- 
low is the wide glorious prospect, 
and beneath your feet the proud 
summit of a lofty Alpine peak. 
You dally with the wind and scorn 
the sun. The azure air of the 
immense blue sky-arch is golden 
with splendid sunlight, and the sun- 
beams are reflected dazzlingly from 
the enormous expanse of wide sur- 
rounding snow. The air is tremu- 
lous with keenest light; the bare 
blue sky, ‘ stripped to its depths by 
the awakening north,’ is intensely 
clear and vivid in its hue, despite 
the force of colour which the hea- 
vens ever wear on the rare occa- 
sions on which we are uplifted 
closely to them. But the wind is 
strong and very cold. Bleak is our 
sun-smitten rock aerie. There is, 
however, comfort in this coldness, 
because without it the view would 
not be so perfect, especially over 
rarely-seen Italy. 

We will take a good hour for re- 
pose and rapture, forchampagneand 
for pipes. High peaks are difficult 
to reach, and their summits seldom 
attained. We look around, and our 
gaze is level only with those highest 
peaks which raise themselves far 
above the valley and the plain. 
Rarer still is a day so clear. 
‘Finest prospect over Italy that I 
ever saw,’ says Melchior; there- 
fore we will linger, and recline, and 
gaze, and enjoy ourselves. 

Close to us on our right is the 
pure-white bulk of our well-named 
friend, the Weissmies. The sun 
shines fiercely on the glistening 
mass of his cold snows. Just to the 
right of the near Weissmies, but far 
away behind him, is the Grand 
Paradis and the Graian group. 
Next comes the majestic cluster of 
great Monte Rosa; behind him, 
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again, stand the Lyskamm and the 
range extending to the Breithorn. 
A mere point of the Matterhorn 
all but covers a suggestion of Mont 
Blanc; and the smooth Allalein 
slopes gently beside the rounded 
Alphubel. The Strahlhorn and the 
sharp Rympfischhorn are both visi- 
ble ; and then towers the superb 
range of the great Mischabel Horn- 
er and of the finely-outlined Bal- 
ferin Horn. The eye next sweeps 
along the summits of the Weiss- 
horn and of the Brunegghorn, and 
then passes over a series of brown 
aiguilles, until it rests on the whole 
magnificent range of the distant 
Oberland, including the seven-and- 
twenty famous mountains which ex- 
tend between the Diableréts and the 
Galenstock. Next comes the Tod- 
ti district and the Orteler group, 
with the Pizzo Bernina, the Piz 
Rosegg, and the Disgrazia. The 
Dolomites follow, with all the peaks 
of Tyrol, and then the eye ex- 
changes sunbright snow for purple 
colour, and rests on Italy. 

Even there it is cloudless, al- 
though a faint haze of heat and of 
aerial distance sleeps softly around 
the extreme remoteness. In Italy 
lake alternates with mountain, and 
the shining gleam of far broad 
waters lowers the jagged masses 
of the wavy hills. ‘There is Lago 
Maggiore, there Lugano; those 
are the Apennines; that is the 
Gorge of Gondo, that Pallanza, and 
you can—yes, you can—see the 
white blocks of houses on Isola 
Bella. Italy seems to lie lower, 
to be more widely spread out, than 
Switzerland ; but then Switzerland 
is seen only through its giant 
mountains. Of all the many gla- 
ciers that the view includes, the 
noble Aletsch is the greatest and 
the grandest. The ever sullen 
Bietschhorn is distinctive in his 
livery of dark stripes. You sit 
aloft in the centre, and have the 
mountains standing, nearer or 
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farther from you, all around. To- 
wards the south there is one stead- 
fast roll of golden cumulus clouds. 
The prevailing tone of the prospect 
is white—the whiteness of immense 
tracts and almost countless moun- 
tains of snow ; but, even apart from 
Italy, there is much colour in the 
prospect. The deep violet of the 
sky shines in some places upon dark 
ruddy rocks. - Velvety purples and 
greens are strewn widely about. 
In other spots the sun pales the 
rocks into a faint light brown, 
which contrasts exquisitely with a 
pale delicate blue in the adjacent 
heavens. There is the Fee Alp 
and other green Alps; there are 
also threading torrents, and shadow- 
holding valley chasms. The mind 
resolves totality into detail, and 
the imagination restores detail to 
totality. When first you look from 
an Alpine peak you cannot analyse ; 
the overpowering glory annihilates 
all faculty of distinguishing: but 
after you have gazed from many a 
summit you gain the power of 
seeing and of enjoying both in de- 
tail andin mass. And this is gain, 
not loss. It does not imply a 
diminution of enthusiasm ; it means 
only that the mind has grown larger 
and therefore calmer, and can com- 
bine ecstasy with analysis. 

While we were basking on the 
top, Melchior emitted a remark 
which, coming from such a man, 
was very striking, and deserves 
record. He said suddenly, ‘ And 
now, gentlemen, tell me frankly— 
is not such a day on such a moun- 
tain, with such a view, better than 
scrambling with difficulty and in 
danger, perhaps in bad weather, up 
the face of the Dent Blanche ?—a 
thing merely difficult to do, which 
yields very little good even when 
successfully done.’ 

Here was the first mountaineer of 
any day, a man who can with ease 
do anything, rebuking, with a ques- 
tion, those amateurs who rank the 








physical above the mental, who 
yearn after the barren reputation 
of having achieved mere difficulty, 
and who, as a just penal conse- 
quence, are led to overlook the 
highest and purest mental moun- 
taineering joys. The remark was 
striking. May it have its due 
weight and influence ! 

But how, by a catalogue of peaks, 
aiguilles, ice or snow masses, raise 
in the mind of areader an adequate 
image of the scene before us? It 
is impossible. I can only suggest 
the gigantic combination, seen 
from such a pointed altitude, of 
mass, form, colour, air; and can 
only essay te produce a reflected 
conception of the impression made 
upon me by the grandeur, glory, 
sublimity, of the rare revelation of 
such an Alpine prospect as stretches 
all around the delighted moun- 
taineer who has attained and gazes 
from the small and towering peak 
of the nobly-placed Fletschhorn. 

Imagination must piece-out my 
imperfect suggestion, and the reader 
who would try to see what I then 
saw must bring with him the eye 
of fancy and of faith. 

Too soon the time for returning 
came. We had spent more than an 
hour upon the summit, and we 
quitted it with extreme unwilling- 
ness. A finer view there can hardly 
be, and a clearer day could never 
be hoped for. A sumuinit is left so 
reluctantly because life affords so 
few opportunities of standing on 
ideal elevations. The thing is an 
allegory as well as a fact. The 
mind lingeringly quits a height from 
which it can overlook a world. 
One’s whole nature is elevated, 
sublimed, when one is raised so 
high above the level of the life of 
the ordinary years. 

The first steeple of rock down 
which we had to come was decid- 
edly troublesome, and needed care. 
We had, between the upper block of 
rock and the main arréte, to cross 
VOL. XVI. 
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along the face of a steepish slope of 


hard ice. Melchior ran up above 
us to the very edge of the sharp ice 
arréte, and I can see now his dark 
figure standing out against the far- 
off blue of the sunny sky, as he 
held on firmly above our heads in 
order to hold us in case ofa slip, 
while we, led by the skilful Lyve- 
téte, cut steps and passed across 
the hard and slippery slope. The 
arréte itself regained, we found 
that the descent of those rocks 
occupied as much time as the 
ascent, the stones being so terribly 
loose and insecure that foothold 
was precarious and tumbles fre- 
quent. The chill and shade of 
early afternoon spread over the 
desolate waste of the dreary bleak 
moraine, and the cold glacier tor- 
rent helped to make a welcome 
claret cup. Next came the soft 
sweet evening music of the dulcet 
cow-bells, and these bells in Switzer- 
land announce the approach to the 
haunts of men as well as of cows. 
At the Trift Alp the cows had re- 
turned from the pastures to the 
huts, and we enjoyed the moun- 
taineer’s luxury of a bowl of fresh 
Swiss milk. 

On the return from a mountain 
in the afternoon it often strikes 
one that the way, which was tra- 
versed in the obscurity and enthu- 
siasm of morning without thinking 
of labour, is very long ; and as we 
came back from the Fletschhorn 
it seemed to us that we had passed 
over a great deal of ground that 
morning. In the dim, more than 
twilight, of the rugged path which 
wound through the gloomy pine- 
wood, we saw between the trunks 
and beneath the branches the low 
round moon, an orb of silver flame. 
We lost her as in darkness we 
reached the last grass slopes, down 
which we ran. We reached the old 


hotel; and then came a bath, a 

change, and a merry dinner at about 

eight p.M., which repast was bright- 
Y 
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ened by the presence of ladies cu- 
rious to hear about our delightful 
ascent of the Fletschhorn ; the ‘ pro- 
truding tooth,’ as its name implies, 
which rears itself so loftily on that 
most beautiful site between the 
Simplon and fair Saas. 

We had had the finest weather 
experienced for any ascent during 
the month of August last. Only 
on the beautiful Col du Tour had 
we a day that could compare with 
the one on which we did the 
Fletschhorn. Fine days were very 
rare in the past year’s August. On 
the Lake of Geneva I saw the 
singular spectacle of a really rough 
sea and of a sea-sick crowd of 
passengers on board the Bonivard. 
On other peaks we had dreadful 
weather, no views, great hardship, 
and greater danger. 

On one occasion during the 
season I saw the rare and memor- 
able spectacle of the unspeakably 
beautiful Alpengluth, or Alpine 
glow. The sun had set, the chill 
light of evening was just beginning 
to render cold and stern the white- 
ness of snow and the darkness of 
rocks, when I was descending a 
pass, walking and talking with Mel- 
chior Anderegg. Suddenly we 
both stopped. That magic mys- 
tery of colour-light glowed on the 
snow and flushed upon the rocks. 
The warm red-rose tint suffused 
air and light, and all things stood 
idealised in the unearthly witchery 
of fairy hues and tones. This phe- 
nomenon is only rarely seen, but 
when it does come it is one of the 
loveliest phases of Nature stream- 
ing love upon her Alps. It faded 
slowly out of earth and sky, and 
we resumed our walk with a blank 
sense of the cessation of an en- 
chantment. It was as if ravishing 
music ceased, and left the dull air 
void and empty of charm. An 
illusion died away, and rock-horn 
and snow-peak looked forlorn, 
heartless, repellent. ‘I think I 


have only once before seen the 
Alpengluth so beautiful as that,’ 
said Melchior thoughtfully. The 
great guide has a true susceptibility 
to the wonders of Nature and to 
the glories of his Alpine world. 
He sighed as the vision was with- 
drawn, and his mind avenged itself 
for its sense of loss by swinging 
onwards at a tremendous pace. 
We walked away from the spot 
with eyes bent upon the ground. 

I saw too, last year, another 
splendid and distinctive sight, 
which lives vividly in my moun- 
taineer’s memory. I mean a soli- 
tary piece of rock-climbing by 
Melchior Anderegg, which for 
danger and difficulty, for courage 
and skill, has scarcely, I should 
think, ever been equalled, has cer- 
tainly never been surpassed, by 
man. We started to cross from 
the Montanvert to Courmayeur by 
the newly-discovered Col des Hi- 
rondelles. At the top of the 
Lechaud glacier is a lofty and pre- 
cipitous wall of smooth limestone 
rock, which has, however, one 
weak point, one couloir by which, 
if there be good snow in it, the 
summit of the hopeless - looking 
rock wall may be attained. When 
we arrived at the top of the glacier 
we found this couloir bare of snow, 
and we found further, to our dis- 
may, that the huge bergschrund 
had so increased and widened, and 
had so fallen away from the rocks, 
that the attempt seemed to be im- 
practicable. Melchior, after sweep- 
ing the whole range carefully with 
his eagle eye, pronounced the 
ascent impossible, and -aid that 
we must abandon the idea. Iknew, 
from his tone, that this was so; but 
that irrepressibly ardent moun- 
taineer, Lyvetéte, could not readily 
consent to turn back from an ex- 
pedition in fine weather, and he 
began to argue the question of 
possibility by other routes. It is 
probable that he dropped some in- 
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cautious word which stung the 
amour propre of the first and great- 
est of Swiss guides. Melchior 
said positively, that to try an 
ascent by the one practicable 
couloir was wholly out of the ques- 
tion, and that he would not allow 
of any attempt. 

* Now,’ added Melchior, ‘as you 
think that another route may be 
found, I will go alone and try. I 
won't have any one with me; 
wait. Ifthe thing can be done at 
all, it must be by those smooth 
rock slabs to the left. I don’t be- 
lieve that it cav be done ; but I will 
show you whether it can or can- 
not. Unrope me, and wait here 
till I come back.’ 

We were sitting on frozen snow, 
just on the narrow brink of the 
great bergschrund, and above a 
long steep slope of the same ma- 
terial, which descended from our 
seat to the glacier. How differ- 
ently Melchior works when he is 
climbing alone! At what a pace 
he goes! I never before so fully 
realised his immense superiority to 
the best amateur mountaineer. No 
one-—except one or two of the best 
guides — could have worked with 
him as he performed that daring, 
pique-stung feat. He disappeared 
somewhere into the huge schrund. 
He appeared next, climbing up a 
sheer straight-up wall of ice thinly 
covered by snow. It was so steep 
that he could not swing the axe; 
he could only peg the point in with 
his chest; yet up he went, and 
rapidly too. Beneath him was the 
terrible depth of the huge chasm 
of the giant bergschrund. After 
about a hundred feet of this work 
he got on to the smooth large slabs 
of limestone rock, which shelved 
sideways. I watched him with de- 
light at his working, with dread of 
his danger. My pipe went out as 
I gazed with all my eyes. Even 
Peter Anderegg, his stolid brother, 
was anxious, and looked on with 
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all the emotion of which he is ca- 
pable. 

Melchior proceeded, sometimes 
extended flat upon his face over 
sloping slabs with hardly a crack 
or a projection visible. He had 
got so far off that his recumbent 
slowly-moving figure had become 
very small. Presently we saw him 
stop, and grope about blindly with 
hands and feet. ‘He can’t get 
farther,’ cried Peter, ‘and I only 
hope that he can get back.’ We 
saw that he just raised his head, 
and was looking carefully up and 
round him. Then he turned on 
his back, and descended a little 
way, with great difficulty, in that 
position. ‘A nasty place that,’ 
said Peter, in great excitement. 
‘Tam afraid that he can’t get back.’ 
Here the brother freed himself from 
the rope, in order, if necessary, to 
try to help Melchior. We watched 
again, and I felt a terrible tension 
of the nerves as I saw a man in 
such a dangerous position. He 
moved very slowly, creeping on 
from point to point with out- 
stretched legs and hands, which 
clutched after every crack and 
fissure. He turned again upon his 
face, and seemed to move better. 
‘He'll do it now,’ cried Peter. 
*He’s safe now, I think.’ Gra- 
dually the small dark figure ofa 
man got lower and lower. At last 
he returned to the snow, let him- 
self down that very carefully, and 
again disappeared. In a moment 
he emerged close by us, and ad- 
vanced coolly with his quick firm 
step. ‘If any Herr likes to try 
that,’ said Melchior calmly, looking 
rather particularly at Lyvetéte, ‘he 
must go alone; I wont go with 
him. There is one place at which 
I thought that I could neither get 
forward nor backward, and there 
are other places higher up that are 
probably as bad. No; no one will 
get up the Col des Hirondelles to- 
day, and the sooner you see that 
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the better. But we can try the 
Aiguille Verte to-morrow, if you 
like.’ 

Great Goethe says—and he is 
speaking, be it remembered, ex- 
pressly of the Alps—that even a 
mean man, who is placed in im- 
mediate contact with great events, 
acquires thereby a certain nobility 
more than is native to him; that 
singular traces of very great occur- 
rences remain permanently a part 
of the life of even such a man, who 
is never tired of relating his expe- 
riences, and who has, in every 
sense, gained a treasure which en- 
riches his whole life. And so it is, 
adds Goethe, with the man who 
has seen and has become intimate 
with such great wonders of Nature 
as the high Alps. If he desire to 
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retain the impression made by 
them upon him, he must know how 
to connect it with the thoughts and 
feelings which have been germi- 
nated by it in him; he will then 
certainly have attained a stock of 
glorious memories with which he 
can ennoble the flat level of every- 
day living, and will have spread 
through his whole life and being 
an added strain of higher flavour 
and feeling. 

I had discovered the truth con- 
tained in this passage before I 
knew the passage itself. I can 
confirm its truth from experience. 
Age cannot wither, custom cannot 
stale, the glories of those sublime 
mountains, or the ideal images and 
impressions with which they en- 
noble our whole after lives. 
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I DREAMED Of one with a wet pale face,— 
The child of a king was she : 

We sat there locked in love’s embrace, 
Under the green lime-tree. 


‘I would not have thy father’s throne ; 
No sceptre of gold for me! 

I would not have his gem-decked crown, 
My sweetest, but only thee.’ 


‘ That cannot be,—the grave’s my home,’ 
She answered soft and iow; 

‘And only at night to thee I come, 
Because I love thee so.’ 





LOVE’S VICTORY. 


By B, L, FARJEON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BLADE-O'-GRASS,’ ‘JOSHUA MARVEL,’ ‘ JESSIE TRIM,” 
‘TME KING OF NO-LAND,’ ETC. 


————>_—_ 


Scene the Second. 
IN SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER I. 


RICHARD BARTON IS MADE A HERO 
AGAINST HIS WILL. 


How Richard Barton got into 
society was a mystery to himself. 
Before he had been in London a 
fortnight he had made fifty fa- 
shionable acquaintances, and had 
exchanged cards with them. ‘The 
uname of Chappell was as potent 


in social as in commercial circles, 
and it was chiefly to Mr. Chappell 
senior that Richard was indebted 
for the most important introduc- 
tions. This patronage, and the 
knowledge that he was wealthy, 
were sufficient recommendations, 
and he glided easily into the 
magic circle, and was cordially 
received and welcomed. Money 
and a good name will invariably 
bring about such a result if you 
possess these requisites, and de- 
sire to be so recognised. Men 
with much money and no character 
(to boast of) make great struggles 
to get into society—are making 
them to-day—but they rarely suc- 
ceed. Society they get, and plenty 
of it, but not of the kind they yearn 
for. Poor wretched mortals, how 
industriously they sow their cards, 
and what a miserable crop they 
reap! How few ears of healthy 
corn, and what a multitude of 
tares! Looking for an unblem- 
ished reputation among the guests 


who throng their assemblies is 
like looking for a needle in a 
bottle of hay. 

To Mr. Armstrong - Richard 
Barton was also indebted for the 
cordiality with which he was every- 
where received. From the first 
hour of their introduction they 
were drawn together by kindred 
sympathies, and the foundation of 
a sincere friendship was firmly laid. 
The impulsive generous nature of 
the young Australian was a pleasant 
experience to the more sober and 
somewhat caustic nature of the 
American. 

‘You are like spring,’ said the 
American, when he looked up 
from his papers one morning, and 
saw the bright beaming face of 
Richard Barton. ‘It does one 
good to shake hands with you.’ 

The young man blushed. This 
kind of praise from a man he so 
much admired was very sweet to 
him. 

‘If but for one thing,’ he said, 
‘I am glad that I came to Eng- 
land.’ 

‘You are going to pay me a 
compliment,’ replied the American ; 
‘I will take it as spoken. Mr. 
Chappell tells me your parents are 
not living.’ 

‘My mother died when I was 
very young. It is more than 
twelve months since I lost my 
father. In all the Australian co- 
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lonies—the seven South-Sea sisters 
—I have not, to my knowledge, a 
relative. If I had a brother, I 
should like him to resemble 
you.” 

‘I am almost old enough to be 
your father.’ 

Such-like dialogues were not un- 
common between them. 

With Frederick Chappell Rich- 
ard was still, to outward observers, 
upon friendly terms. ‘The scene 
that had taken place in the banker’s 
room had set the stamp of cold 
intimacy upon the relations be- 
tween the two young men. Old 
Mr. Chappell, although he was 
much engrossed by his special 
anxieties and ambitions, was not 
an unobservant man, and he saw 
clearly that there was a lack of 
cordiality between his son and the 
young Australian ; and he saw also 
that Richard and Mr. Armstrong 
were becoming firm friends—a cir- 
cumstance which was by no means 
pleasant to him. He spoke to his 
son on the matter. 

‘You and Mr. Barton do not 
seem to get along well together.’ 

‘He is a cad,’ said Frederick, 
with contemptuous emphasis. 

This is a common fiction with 
many young gentlemen in society 
—young gentlemen who are looked 
upon as ‘swells’ in the best sense 
of the word. Every man they do 
not like is pronounced ‘a cad; 
and this definition, in accordance 
with their code, effectually dis- 
poses of him, and establishes his 
character. 

‘I had hopes that you and he 
would be friends. It promised 
well.’ 

‘It isn’t my fault,’ said Frede- 
rick ; ‘I would have put myself out 
of the way to oblige you, although 
I don’t care for him. And we 
might have got on fairly enough 
if we had not been interfered 
with by Mr. Armstrong.’ 

Mr. Chappell senior frowned. 
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‘I will have no quarrelling, 
Frederick. This young man is 
rich, and his connection with the 
bank may be advantageous. You 
must behave well to him.’ 

‘I will do my best, sir.’ 

Frederick was always properly 
submissive to his father. He used 
to tell his acquaintances that he 
never said a word to make the 
governor turn rusty. In this he 
was wise in his generation, for he 
depended entirely upon his father ; 
and had the supplies been stopped 
even for a short time, it would 
have been awkward for him. The 
young fellow was in constant diffi- 
culties about money. Among the 
misfortunes by which he was af- 
flicted was one which he had 
managed to keep from his father’s 
knowledge. He was an inveterate 
gambler, and not a fortunate one. 
What gambler is, unless he be a 
thief or a bully? Place it to Fre- 
derick’s credit that he was neither 
of these. While he had his father 
at his elbow, warning him not to 
quarrel with the young Australian, 
Richard had a friend at 4/s elbow, 
working to the same end. Richard 
was for breaking, in the most un- 
mistakable manner, with Frederick 
Chappell. Mr. Armstrong per- 
suaded him to keep on ostensibly 
good terms with Frederick. 

‘There are other interests to 
bear in mind as well as our own,’ 
said the American. ‘ A lady's 
name is mixed up in the affair, 
and the world is uncharitable. For 
her sake, then, we must be silent. 
You are not aware that Frederick 
Chappell has written her a letter 
of apology ?” . 

‘No.’ 

‘He has; and I have seen it. 
He has had that grace. She 
would not have opened a letter 
from him—she knows his writing ; 
he has written to her frequently— 
but that I was by her side when 
it was presented, and advised her 
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to read it. He has been pestering 
her with his attentions for a long 
time. You will take my advice 
also, I hope.’ 

‘Yes, if it is given seriously.’ 

‘In all seriousness, believe me. 
I don’t ask you to be intimate 
with him, for I should not like to 
see that come about. I have a 
worse opinion of him than you 
have, and still we shake hands 
when we meet. He has been to 
me, in a certain way, a kind of 
study, although he is not by any 
means a specialty. There are 
thousands of such young men 
knocking about London. But 
master Frederick is playing with 
edged tools just now. He is in 
the hands of the money-lenders, 
and is sometimes driven to his 
wits’ ends—not far to go’—this 
was accompanied by a light laugh 
—‘to meet theirdemands. There 
you have a fair summing-up of his 
character. I have spoken plainly 
because I like you, and because I 
think’—here the American looked 
at Richard with good-humoured 
frankness and shrewdness—‘ that 
in the estimate I have formed of 
your character I am not mistaken.’ 

‘I hope you are not,’ said Rich- 
ard, with a frank laugh, ‘if your 
estimate is a good one.’ 

‘Perhaps you will wonder why, 
with these opinions, I keep on 
friendly terms with father or son. 
Well—I have my reasons. If I 
make you curious on this point, 
you have retaliated, for you have 
made me curious about yourself. 
Since the little difference we had 
with Frederick Chappell you have 
been to his house ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘And have accepted another in- 
vitation ?” 

* Ves.” 

‘And have opened an account 
with the bank ?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Richard, with a 
little awkwardness of manner. ‘! 
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have my reasons, as well as you. 
One day I may confide in you, 
but not at present. I have a task 
to perform first.’ 

~‘ Well, I will not intrude upon 
your confidence ; but I think I 
may promise that you will find me 
your friend.’ 

Frederick Chappell’s prediction 
that Richard Barton would, within 
a month of his introduction into 
society, be one of the principal 
lions in London, was to some ex- 
tent verified. Stories of his wealth 
were whispered about, and, unlike 
the rolling stone, gathered moss. 
It grew day by day, until it was 
multiplied by ten at least, and he 
was reputed to be the possessor of 
millions. The world is very kindand 
gracious to the fortunate. It smiled 
upon Richard whichever way he 
turned. Mothers looked at him 
with affectionate curiosity. The 
interesting millionaire was an or- 
phan. Why should not they be a 
mother to him? Beauty smiled 
upon him, and danced with him, 
and went to dinner with him hang- 
ing languishingly upon his arm, 
and pressed his hand with ever 
so slight a pressure, and did all 
that beauty could to make him 
understand how ready beauty 
was to be his humble servant. 
He was introduced to lords 
and ladies ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that when he first pressed 
the tips of the fingers of a duchess 
a thrill ran up the nerves of his 
arm, and brought a sense of the 
exalted honour into his face. He 
was asked all manner of questions 
as to Australia, as to his property 
there, as to how many hundreds 
of thousands of horned cattle he 
had ; and when he laughingly an- 
swered that he had no property 
and no horned cattle and no sheep 
there, his denial was set down to 
modesty. Society settled it all for 
him, and conferred upon him cat- 
tle stations, with hundreds of miles 
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of water frontage, over which roam- 
ed and prospered and multiplied 
vast herds and flocks of living beef 
and mutton. He was puzzled to 
know how all these unreal posses- 
sions came to be believed in, and 
was not aware that it was to Mr. 
Chappell senior he was indebted 
for this great increase of wealth. 
Richard’s reputation was of ser- 
vice to the great banker. The 
young millionaire had deposited 
all his money with Chappell, Chap- 
pell, and Chappell—at least, so 
went the rumour. Mr. Chappell 
was his confidential adviser in all 
his speculations ; for rumour had 
it that Richard Barton was a spe- 
culator, and a shrewd one, and that 
he scorned to wrap up his money 
and keep it warm in the invalid 
blankets of the three and a half 
per cents. He was a man of 
mettle and enterprise, and fashion 
bowed and intellect opened its 
arms to him. When the world 
sets up an idol, it paints it in rare 
colours, and invests it with rare 
virtues. Every day some new 
grace was bestowed upon the 
young Australian—every day some 
new story was circulated to shed 
fresh lustre upon him. 

He himself was not aware of 
the extent of his popularity, and 
was blind to the traps which beauty 
set for him. It was for this reason, 
perhaps, that he escaped the snares. 
Had he seen them, he would have 
been intensely uncomfortable ; as 
it was, he was intensely happy. 
Mr. Armstrong laughed at him 
and with him about the stories 
that were set afloat. 

*I contradict them,’ said Rich- 
ard, ‘ but I am not believed.’ 

‘All the better for you,’ replied 
Mr. Armstrong. ‘Never dispute 
with the world when it speaks well 
of you. ‘Time enough to do that 
when it speaks ill. Though then 
it is breath wasted. The world 
will have its way.’ 
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But excited and pleased as Rich- 
ard Barton was with these new 
and flattering experiences, he found 
his sweetest pleasure outside the 
charmed circle of the fashionable 
world. He was in love, and not 
with one of the darlings of the 
upper ten. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH SOME COMMON PERSONS 
ARE INTRODUCED, AND SUMMA- 
RILY DISMISSED. 


OF course you know with whom. 
There has been as yet but one 
lady introduced in these pages, 
and I do not intend that there 
shall be any mystery in the affair. 
He was in love with Laura. These 
were early days to speak of his 
passion, and he had not yet de- 
liberately questioned his heart. 
That he became a frequent visitor 
at the house in which Laura and 
her father lived was due, in the 
first instance, to the friendly offices 
of Mr. Armstrong. Independent, 
however, of the mediation of the 
American gentleman, he would 
have found his way there, for 
another reason which will before 
long be made apparent. but it 
was the American who first intro- 
duced him, and who behind his 
back spoke good words of him to 
Laura, and who behind her back 
spoke good words of her to Rich- 
ard. ‘To me many of our most 
popular proverbs have always ap- 
peared false ; for the reason, most 
likely, that they are the outcome 
of cynicism and ill-nature. That 
listeners never hear good of them- 
selves would have been in this 
case falsified, had either Laura or 
Richard played the part when Mr. 
Armstrong spoke of one to the 
other. You may be disposed to 
give the American gentleman the 
credit of being more than usually 
generous, and to set down the fal- 
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sifying of the proverb to this ex- 
ceptional cause. I shall not argue 
with you upon the point, for I like 
my American. 

In truth, he was most anxious 
to prove to Richard how tho- 
roughly blameless Laura was in 
the matter of the interview be- 
tween her and Frederick Chappell; 
and very soon after the occurrence 
he proposed to take Richard to 
her house, intending that Richard 
should see her in her domestic 
capacity. Laura and her father 
lived in a small house in the 
suburbs of London, and every- 
thing in it and about it was neat 
and cheerful and homely—as is 
always the case when there is a 
good woman in a home. 

‘Mr. Armstrong’s friends are 
ours,’ said Laura, looking with af- 
fection upon the American, who 
never in her presence indulged 
in caustic speech. 

‘If I were a great man and a 
vain one,’ said Mr. Armstrong, ‘ I 
should ask Laura to be my bio- 
grapher. My vanity would be 
amply satisfied.’ 

Laura smiled sweetly yet grave- 
ly, and the conversation diverged 
into other than personal matters. 

Before he left, Richard asked to 
be allowed to call again. He did 
not meet with a refusal, and after 
that he found his way to the 
house frequently. He made an- 
other acquaintance there — Mrs. 
Fangle, a pale, sad-eyed little wo- 
man, who, Richard learnt, was 
Laura’s constant companion when 
she went to the theatre. 

‘I have had the pleasure of 
meeting your husband,’ said Rich- 
ard to Mrs. Fangle. 

Mrs. Fangle sighed, and sighed 
the more when Richard asked how 
the invention was progressing. By 
the merest accident he discovered 
where Mrs. Fangle lived. He saw 
her come out of a mean-looking 
house, and to her evident confu- 
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sion he asked her if she lived there. 
She answered in the affirmative ; 
but she seemed so much distressed 
and so anxious not to pursue the 
subject, that Richard did not con- 
tinue his inquiries. But it surprised 
him to know that Mr. Fangle, who 
talked so confidently of being a mil- 
lionaire, should reside in such a lo- 
cality and such a house. He 
thought of the many instances he 
had read of genius struggling to 
make its way in the midst of po- 
verty, and he entertained a sincere 
pity for the sad-eyed little woman. 
Wishing to befriend her, he in- 
quired of the neighbours—in a 
delicate way you may be sure— 
(but I am inclined to regard his 
conduct as somewhat mean, for 
what business had he to be poking 
his nose into other people’s af- 
fairs ?)—as to her condition, and 
was amazed at the information he 
received. The house, it seemed, 
was Mr. Fangle’s, and Mrs. Fangle 
‘let to lodgers,’ as a neighbour 
said. She ‘ let to lodgers’ to such 
an extent, and there was appa- 
rently so great a demand for rooms 
in her house, that she and Mr. 
Fangle and the children all lived 
in the kitchen. The name of the 
little Fangles was legion. Richard 
could never get to the end of 
them. They were all little, and 
all dirty, and were always playing 
in the street, choosing the gutters, 
of course, as affording the best 
scope for pure enjoyment. I think 
Providence must have invented 
gutters solely for the amusement 
of the poor children of civilised 
nations: a prodigious amount of 
infantile pleasure is extracted from 
mud. Which induces the reflec- 
tion (not original) that nothing in 
the world is made in vain. Every- 
thing has its beneficent use and 
purpose. 

Richard made the acquaintance 
of the Fangle children in this 
wise : On his second visit to the 
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neighbourhood he found the street 
in commotion. A child had, by 
some mysterious and ingenious 
means, got her head under a gate 
which was locked. Having got 
thus far, she could not get farther, 
and could not draw back, and 
was in a fair way of strangling her- 
self. When Richard appeared 
upon the scene the excitement 
was at its height. Some of the 
neighbours had tried to push the 
child forward, some had tried to 
draw her out, and the limbs and 
head of the little thing had suf- 
fered in these attempts. Cooler 
and more sensible than the well- 
meaning crowd which had gathered 
round the child, Richard sent at 
once for a blacksmith. This ar- 
tisan soon prized up the bar which 
imprisoned the child, who was re- 
leased, after all, with very little 
damage. Richard then learnt that 
the child was a Fangle; and see- 
ing her soon afterwards in the 
centre of a group of small children 
who were listening to an enjoyable 
recital of her woes, and receiving 
from her hands infinitesimal por- 
tions of sweetstuff which Richard 
had bought for her, he learnt that 
they were all Fangles. ‘ Lord 
knows how many there is of ’em!’ 
said the sweetstuff woman. When 
Mrs. Fangle arrived home Richard 
was in her house, with her chil- 
dren, whom he had made happy, 
all around him. Mrs. Fangle 
turned red and white at sight of 
him, and her eyes reproached him 
for intruding upon her poverty. 

‘I hope you will forgive me,’ 
he said with a smile and in a tone 
which Mrs. Fangle afterwards de- 
clared to Laura, when she related 
the incident, were the sweetest and 
gentlest she had ever seen and 
heard. ‘It is not out of imper- 
tinent curiosity that I am here.’ 

Then he narrated the particulars 
of the juvenile Fangle’s peril with 
such effect, that the little ones, 
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who followed his words with 
staring eyes and open mouths, did 
notknow whether tolaugh or tocry. 
His kindness and delicacy during 
this interview made so deep an 
impression upon Mrs. Fangle, that 
within a few minutes she was sob- 
bing for joy, and all the little 
Fangles were howling in sym- 
pathy. From that day Mrs. 
Fangle was bound to him heart 
and soul, and never missed an 
opportunity to sound his praises. 

I feel that an apology is due 
from me for introducing such low 
and common persons as Mrs, 
Fangle’s dirty children into a story 
which treats of rank and fashion. 
I have no intention of continuing 
their history, and I make the best 
amends in my power by dismiss- 
ing them at once from the scene, 
and by promising that they shall 
be heard of no more. I take this 
opportunity of remarking, that you 
would be surprised if you were 
made acquainted with the domestic 
lives of many of the men of genius 
(you see that I take Mr. Fangle 
at his own valuation) whom pos- 
sibly you may admire. Before I 
became as wise as I am at this 
present time of writing, I used to 
wonder why the great writer, Mr. 
Dash, and the great dramatist, Mr. 
Blanl:, with whom I am very inti- 
mate, never invited me to their 
houses, and never introduced me 
to their wives. I meet them at 
clubs, ‘entertainments, and cozy 
little dinners, but I am not on 
speaking terms with their wives 
and families. I wonder now no 
more. I have heard things and 
seen things, and I—hold my 
tongue. 

Well, then, I promise that you 
shall see no more of the Fangle 
children. But I cannot make the 
same promise with respect to Mrs. 
Fangle. She has to play her part, 
and we shall meet her in fashion- 
able circles. For her appearance 
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there Mr. Armstrongis responsible. 
He, as well as Richard, was her 
friend, and presently, when Laura 
received an unexpected invitation 
to a grand entertainment, Mrs. 
Fangle was invited to accompany 
her. Mr. Armstrong delighted to 
throw dust into the eyes of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chappell, for it was from 
this lady that the invitation came 
to Laura and her father. That 
any one of these three persons 
should have been invited to Mrs. 
Chappell’s assemblies was in itself 
surprising ; but the expression of 
Mr. Armstrong’s wish that cards 
should be sent to them was not to 
be disregarded. Mrs. Chappell 
was inclined to refuse, but her 
husband had promised Mr. Arm- 
strong that it should be done, and 
he was firm. Had his lady known 
the exact circumstances of Mrs. 
Fangle’s home-life, she would have 
been furious, and justly indignant ; 
but Mr. Armstrong discreetly 
allowed her to remain in blissful 
ignorance upon the point; in 
secret he had many a sly laugh 
over it. 

I have said that Mrs. Fangle 
was bound to Richard heart and 
soul, and it was not long before she 
discovered that he was in love 
with Laura. Like a good and kind 
woman, she gave them every op- 
portunity of being alone together. 
When Richard called she always 
had ‘something to do in another 
part of the house, and when he 
was gone she was never weary of 
talking about him—about his good- 
ness, his love for children, his 
manliness, his goods looks, et 
cetera, et cetera, et cetera. She 
noted with delight Laura’s silence 
and Laura’s blushes, and was 
satisfied that all was going along 
splendidly, and that the young 
couple would soon be avowed 
lovers. ‘I know the signs,’ she 
thought to herself. But although 
she did not speak of Richard’s 
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wealth, Laura did once to her, in 
confidence. 

‘He is very rich,’ said Laura; 
‘isn’t he ? 

‘T have heard so, my dear,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Fangle cautiously. 

‘And very generous,’ added 
Laura. 

‘ That I am sure of, my dear. 
A more generous heart does not 
beat.’ 

‘Generous enough, do you 
think, to do a strange and noble 
action ?” 

‘Nothing could be too good 
and noble for him to do,’ said 
Mrs. Fangle, with secret wonder. 
She did not know in what current 
Laura's thoughts were wandering. 

‘A wonderful piece of good for- 
tune has come to my father lately,’ 
said Laura, ‘and I have thought, 
I have hoped——’ 

But what she thought and hoped 
she did not explain in words. Yet 
presently, when she looked up, 
somewhat shyly, into Mrs. Fangle’s 
face, that worthy said, with a sig- 
nificant and tender smije, 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, my dear, 
if you were right.’ 

And then she kissed Laura. 
What caused Laura to blush is 
beyond my ken ; but women often 
speak to each other in this kind of 
language. 

Mrs. Fangle knew from personal 
observation that a great change 
for the better had taken place in 
the circumstances of her friends, 
and, being a curious little body, 
had speculated as to the means 
by which the change had been 
brought about. Not being able 
to arrive at a satisfactory solution, 
and not being able also to repress 
her curiosity, she had thrown out 
hints to Laura’s father that she 
was ready to receive his confidence. 
But Rigby shook his head. 

‘It is a secret between me and 
another person,’ he said. 

After the conversation which took 
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place between her and Laura, Mrs. 
Fangle was no longer in doubt. 
She knew who the good genius 
was, and she became more than 
ever enthusiastic upon the subject 
of Richard Barton. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHO COULD HAVE SENT ME THESE 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS ? 


I am tempted to introduce stilla 
few more words which passed be- 
tween Mr. Armstrong and Richard 
Barton on the first day of their 
acquaintance. It will be remem- 
bered that on that day Frederick 
Chappell had proposed to take 
Richard behind the scenes of a 
theatre, and that Richard had 
eagerly accepted the offer. Savage 
and sullen, however, at the un- 
favourable light in which he had 
been placed in the scene with 
Laura, Frederick did not make 
his appearance at Richard’s hotel 
in the afternoon. Both Mr. Arm- 
strong and Mr. Fangle were there, 
Richard having invited them to 
dinner. Over the dinner the sub- 
ject was introduced, and Richard 
expressed his disappointment. 

‘You would really like to go?’ 
questioned the American. 

* Indeed I should,’ was Richard’s 
reply. 

‘I will take you, then.’ 

‘Behind the scenes!’ cried Mr. 
Fangle. ‘May I come?’ 

‘Yes,’said Mr. Armstrong. ‘Who 
knows? You might introduce 
some improvement in the present 
style of acting.’ 

‘Certainly i might. Thank you 
for the hint. It will bear improy- 
ing. Splendid idea ! 

‘Don’t say that to any of the 
actresses, Mr. Fangle, or they'll 
box your ears.’ 

‘ Box my ears !’ exclaimed Mr. 
Fangle, so ready to agree with his 
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patron on any point that he 
scarcely knew what he said. ‘ Cer- 
tainly—certainly. Splendid idea ! 

Whereat they all had a merry 
laugh, in which Mr. Fangle, primed 
with wine and a good dinner, 
was not the least animated par- 
ticipator. 

Mr. Armstrong took them be- 
hind the scenes of the theatre in 
which Laura was acting. 

‘Queer place ? said Mr. Fangle, 
after a little while. ‘ Very kind of 
you, upon my word, to be so oblig- 
ing as to bring me here. I never 
was behind the scenes before in all 
my life. Queer people too—very 
queer.’ 

(Mr. Fangle was not aware that 
his wife acted as Laura's com- 
panion. Mrs. Fangle was com- 
pelled to do many things without 
the knowledge of her husband to 
support her too numerous brood, 
and it was fortunate for her that 
she was out of the way on this oc- 
casion of his visit behind the 
scenes. ) 

‘A kind of loose fish, eh?’ said 
Mr. Armstrong, in his usual vein 
of irony. 

‘Quite so—quite so,’ assented 
Mr. Fangle with enthusiastic en- 
joyment, not seeing the trap which 
was open to receive him. 

* As to their morals, I mean.’ 

* Certainly—certainly. ‘That is 
my meaning too. Our views are 
the same.’ 

‘But,’ said Mr. Armstrong, ‘I 
am bound to confess that there 
are a few good persons to be met 
with occasionally upon the stage, 
and that there zs a little goodness 
and virtue still remaining among 
them.’ 

Then Richard said, very earn- 
estly, ‘Mr. Armstrong, may I take 
the liberty of asking if you are 
serious ?” 

‘In saying that there is still a 
little virtue to be found among 
these people? Certainly I am.’ 
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‘No, not alone in that; but 
serious in your remarks generally ? 
There is a vein of sarcasm in yqur 
manner that puzzles me, and I 
sometimes doubt whether you 
really mean what you say. Re- 
member that I am a stranger in a 
new world, and excuse my free- 
dom in putting so blunt a question 
to you.’ 

The genuine earnestness and 
simplicity of the young Australian 
had their effect upon Mr. Arm- 
strong, and thereafter — during 
that night at least—there was no 
irony in his words. 

On another occasion, when the 
subject of conversation was the 
difference of manners in national 
character, Richard remarked, that 
were it not for the slightest pecu- 
liarity in the modulation of Mr. 
Armstrong’s voice, he should 
scarcely take him for an American. 
Mr. Armstrong replied with ap- 
parentcarelessness, but with sincere 
meaning, 

‘You have repeated in a more 
graceful form what I have heard 
from many Englishmen, who are 
astonished that I do not chew to- 
bacco; that I do not make a spit- 
toon of the carpet; that I do not 
swear; that I do not comport my- 
self in some absurd eccentric 
fashion ; and who truly believe that 
I am not a genuine specimen of 
my race, because I behave in a 
rational manner, and have a hearty 
contempt for humbug and _in- 
justice.’ 

This kind of conversation 
strengthened the bond of union be- 
tween the two men. To Richard, 
indeed, it seemed as though he had 
known Mr. Armstrong foryears. But 
other men and other matters also 
claimed his attention. Within a 
month of his arrival in London he 
found himself sailing on a full 
wave of popularity. He enjoyed 
it, and when new friends and ac- 
quaintances pressed about him 
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with their flatteries and compli- 
ments, and he was surrounded by 
glare and glitter, he gave himself 
up to the charm, as youth does 
naturally and invariably when the 
opportunity offers. The world had 
never been so bright to him, and 
he freely accepted the enjoyments 
it held out to him. Mr. Arm- 
strong took note, with affectionate 
interest, of the experiences through 
which Richard was passing, and 
of his manner of receiving them. 
At first he was doubtful whether 
the adulation which was showered 
upon the young fellow would not 
turn hishead ; butafteratime he be- 
came more satisfied, and contented 
himself with gentle raillery, which 
Richard took in good part. It 
was usual for Richard to call upon 
Mr. Armstrong in the morning 
three or four times during the 
week. Upon one of these oc- 
casions, when Richard had invited 
himself to breakfast, Mr. Arm- 
strong asked him if he had any- 
thing particular to do for the next 
few hours. Richard answered, 
‘No.’ 

‘I did not know,’ said the 
American, ‘what demands upon 
his time the spoilt child of fashion 
might have.’ 

* Not spoilt yet,’ said Richard, 
with a smile. 

‘ Society is somewhat of a tyrant, 
and jealous withal. You still 
find its bonds pleasant ?” 

‘Very pleasant.’ 

‘And have no cravings for the 
age of simplicity to come over 
again?’ Richard shook his head. 
* You will be wiser when you are 
thirty years older. You will then 
discover the vanity of things.’ 

1 will wait till then.’ 

‘I heard yesterday that you had 
taken a large number of shares in 
the Great Extended Copper Mine. 
Is it a fact, or merely rumour ?” 

‘I have taken five hundred 
shares.’ 
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‘ By Mr. Chappell’s advice ?” 

‘ He introduced the company to 
my notice. I can’t exactly say that 
he advised me to take shares.’ 

‘You have been guided by me 
in many matters. Be guided in 
this. The shares will be at a 
premium to-day and to-morrow. 
Sell out to-morrow.’ 

‘ Thaven’t the slightest objection. 
I know you never speak without 
reason.’ 

‘Why do you speculate at all 
just now, Richard? , 

‘Why does Frederick Chappell 
bet on horse-racing? It is in my 
blood, I suppose. But have no 
fear ; my eyes are open.’ 

*I wish you would make a con- 
fidant of me in your speculations.’ 

‘I will do so with pleasure. 
Why did you want to know if I had 
anything particular to do to-day ? 

‘I am going to see a young 
friend of ours, and I shall be glad 
of your company. It is a fine 
morning, and we can walk.’ 

Richard’s heart beat more quick- 
ly; he knew that the young friend 
was Laura. 

On their way they spoke of her, 
and Mr. Armstrong mentioned 
that he had received a note from 
Laura’s father, which he made the 
pretext for his visit. Mrs. Fangle 
opened the door for them. 

‘Dear me!’ she said ; ‘we were 
just speaking of you. Now I know 
why you two gentlemen have come 
in company.’ 

‘Then you are, indeed, a wise 
woman,’ said Mr. Armstrong. 

‘You have come to wish her 
many happy returns of the day.’ 

‘Why of this particular day ?” 

‘ Because it’s her birthday ; that’s 
why. Laura is twenty to-day.’ 

‘I assure you we were ignorant 
of it, but we are both glad we have 
come.’ 

Theyfound Laura and her father 
together, and they offered her their 
congratulations. 
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‘It is an important day to us 
in more respects than one,’ said 
Laura. ‘We have received an in- 
vitation, and we are puzzled what 
answer to return to it.’ 

‘I see thatyou want my opinion,’ 
said Mr. Armstrong. ‘ Be thank- 
ful that I am not a lawyer. What 
invitation is it, and from whom?’ 

‘From Mrs. Chappell, and to a 
grand party. For papa and me.’ 

‘And you wish me to tell you 
whether you shall accept it ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Accept it by all means.’ 

Had she only her own feelings to 
consult, Laura would have been 
thankful if Mr. Armstrong had ad- 
vised her to decline the invitation. 
She had many reasons for wishing 
this ; she was anxious not to meet 
Frederick Chappell, and she knew 
how wide a gulf there was between 
her position and that of Mrs. Chap- 
pell. She thought her father 
would be disinclined to go ; but to 
her surprise, when she spoke of 
the matter to him, he showed a 
nervous eagerness to be received 
as a guest in the house of his late 
employer. It was, indeed, to him 
in some sense a vindication in the 
eyes of the world. He proposed, 
however, thatitshould be left to Mr. 
Armstrong’s decision;and when that 
decision was given unhesitatingly 
in accordance with his wish, he 
gazed with love and pride upon his 
daughter. It was for her sake, as 
well as for his own, that he desired 
to go; it had been agonising to 
him to think that his shame was 
reflected upon her. Now all this 
was cleared away, and he and the 
child who had been his only solace 
during his long years of suffering 
would be able to hold up their 
heads with the best. Laura was 
no longer an actress; she had, 
under the more favourable circum- 
stances of their position, left the 
stage, intending never to return 
to it. 
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‘ Of course I shall do as you ad- 
vise,’ she said to Mr. Armstrong. 
‘Will you be there ?” 

‘Yes, and Mr. Barton also.’ 

‘Then I shall not be without 
friends ; yet it seems so strange 
to me to receive such an invita- 
tion, that I cannot help thinking 
there must be some mistake.’ 

‘That is scarcely probable. 
Perhaps they know that Mr. Bar- 
ton and you are friends, and are 
anxious in this way to show their 
respect for him. Mr. Barton, let 
me tell you, is a person of scme 
importance in society.’ He said 
this in a very kind tone. 

Laura looked gratefully at Rich- 
ard, and the American gentieman 
was quite contented that she 
should believe that it was to Rich- 
ard’s good offices she owed this 
mark of respect. It did not mat- 
ter that Richard disclaimed any 
previous knowledge of it; he was 
not believed, by one of the party 
at least. 

Some little while after the two 
gentlemen had taken their de- 
parture, a bouquet of choice 
flowers was left at the house for 
Laura. Mrs. Fangle ran into the 
room with them in a state of great 
excitement, holding the flowers 
behind her. Ordinarily, Mrs. 
Fangle was a sad and quiet little 
woman. She had reached this 
state gradually but very surely; for 
when she was young she was a 
merry-hearted girl, full of life and 
animation; but an overdose of 
Fangle had changed her nature 
completely. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the old lively spirit—which 
lay buried beneath the cares and 
worries of the world—peeped out, 
as in the present instance. She 
held the flowers behind her, and 
merrily asked Laura to guess what 
she had brought her. Laura’s de- 
light was unbounded when she 
saw the flowers. It was a day of 
glad surprises. for her. 
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‘Who could have sent them?’ 
she said. 

‘ Papa,’ suggested Mrs. Fangle 
slyly. 

‘Of course—papa!’ cried Laura. 

‘Of course—papa!’ repeated 
Mrs. Fangle mockingly. ‘ Papa 
is in the garden. Go and ask 
him.’ 

‘Thank you, papa,’ said Laura, 
kissing the old man. 

‘For what, my dear ?’ 

‘For these flowers. 
not beautiful ?” 

‘Very beautiful. But they are 
not from me, my dear.’ 

Later in the day Mrs. Fangle 
surprised the young girl gazing at 
the flowers with a soft and tender 
light of happiness in her eyes. 

‘Who could have sent me these 
beautiful flowers ?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Fangle, gaily quoting from the 
Lady of Lyons. And for the second 
time during the week she kissed 
Laura significantly, and again 
Laura blushed. No happier heart 
than hers beat that day in all the 
wide world. 


Are they 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. CHAPPELL’S PARTY. 


RANK, fashion, and intellect 
were always to be found at Mrs. 
Chappell’s assemblies, and at that 
to which Laura and her father 
were invited there was a more than 
usually select and brilliant gather- 
ing. The occasion was an im- 
portant one, for Mr. Chappell 
could now write M.P. after his 
name, having been elected for 
Burlingham. There had been a 
severe contest for the representa- 
tion of the borough, but from the 
first Mr. Wakefield, the parliament- 
ary agent, had been confident of 
victory. ‘ Leave everything to me,’ 
Mr. Wakefield had said, ‘and I 
will pull you through.’ Mr. Chap- 
pell had left everything to his 
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agent, and was duly pulled through; 
all that he had to do was to ask 
no questions, to advance money 
as it was required, and to make a 
few set speeches. Mr. Wakefield 
did all the rest, and Mr. Chappell 
paid the piper. When he totted 
up the figures, he was rather 
serious ; but he cheered up pre- 
sently, and consoled himself with 
the reflection that the money was 
well spent. To his wife the tri- 
umph was greater than it was to 
him. The opposition candidate 
was her next-door neighbour, Mr. 
Mercer, to whom slight reference 
has been made in the early part of 
the story, and who had risen from 
nothing. ‘A nobody,’ said Mrs. 
Chappell, ‘ whose wife used to sell 
caps and dresses, and who has 
made his money Heaven knows 
how!’ Mr. Mercer did not seem 
much the worse for his defeat. 
No doubt, however, he suffered in 
secret, said Mrs. Chappell. The 
wives took much more interest in 
the contest than their husbands. 
They looked daggers at each other, 
but spoke none, not being on 
speaking terms. There was talk 
of a petition against the new 
member, on the usual grounds of 
bribery and corruption. Mr. Wake- 
field snapped his fingers, and de- 
fied the defeated candidate, who 
very wisely saved his time and his 
purse. 

Mrs. Chappell was not only a 
fashionable but an ambitious wo- 
man, and she thought, now that 
her husband was a member of Par- 
liament, that she saw her way 
clear to becoming Lady Chappell. 
In secret she wrote the name fre- 
quently, to see how it looked, 
always tearing up the paper into 
very small pieces after she had in- 
dulged in this airy realisation of 
her ambition. On the day that 
Mr. Chappell was returned for 
Burlingham, when she _ received 
the telegram announcing his vic- 
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tory, she opened her desk, and 
began to scribble. ‘ Lady Chap- 
pell presents her compliments ;’ 
‘Lady Chappell has much plea- 
sure ;’ ‘Lady Chappell at home ; 
‘ Believe me, yours very sincerely, 
Lady Harriet Chappell’—no, that 
would not do; why could she not 
put M.P.ess after her name? It 
was not right that custom should 
deprive her of her honours. She 
destroyed two or three quires of 
notepaper in this way, and when 
the footman came into the room, 
was inclined to be angry with him 
because he did not say ‘ my lady.’ 

With Mr. Chappell affairs have 
been going on in the usual way 
since our introduction to him. He 
suffered a great deal, but did not 
let the world see it; his specu- 
lations were not turning out for- 
tunately. His chief concern was 
still the safety of The Golden 
Mariner, in which he had so large 
a stake. Nothing had been heard 
of the vessel, and the ominous 
silence that prevailed regarding it 
was almost worse than bad news. 
He had tried to insure a part, nay 
the whole, of his risk, and had 
failed, so he was compelled to 
stand or fall by the ship. The ex- 
tent of his interest in The Golden 
Mariner was not generally known; 
Mr. Armstrong and himself were 
the only persons who knew the 
full particulars of his transactions 
in that quarter, and he hoped that 
the American, for his own sake, 
would not speak of the matter. 
Mr. Chappell was very polite and 
attentive to Mr. Armstrong, and 
did not, even to his wife, speak of 
his aversion to him. Mrs. Chap- 
pell liked the American gentleman, 
and was strongly attracted towards 
him for one special reason. She 
was much interested in spiritual- 
ism, and she believed in her heart 
that Mr. Armstrong was a spiritu- 
alist, and could enlighten her on 
the subject. When she referred to 
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it he generally evaded it. Then 
again, she liked all persons who 
were both clever and rich. 

When Richard Barton made his 
appearance in Mrs. Chappell’s 
brilliant reception-room the guests 
were arriving in quick succession, 
and the scene was very animated. 
Mrs. Chappell was conversing with 
Lady Barebones, who, with her 
three marriageable daughters, had 
a remarkable regard for eligible 
single young men. 

‘Here is a great favourite of 
mine,’ said Mrs. Chappell, ‘a 
young Australian, enormously rich, 
only lately arrived home.’ 

‘I have heard of him,’ observed 
Lady Barebones, putting up her 
eye-glasses at Richard, who was 
slowly making his way towards 
the lady of the house. ‘ Single?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Chappell, 
who, having no daughter of her 
own, could afford to be generous. 
‘Single and disengaged. I do not 
know how many thousands of miles 
of sheep runs and cattle stations 
he is the owner of. I am told that 
there is no end to his money.’ 

The hearts of the three Honour- 
able Misses Barebones fluttered in 
their breasts, and when Richard 
was introduced to them, they made 
the most gracious of curtsies. 
Lady Barebones took him in at a 
glance, and settled his fate for 
him. He should marry Millicent. 
I should be afraid to say how many 
men Lady Barebones had settled 
should marry Millicent ; yet Milli- 
cent was still a spinster. Lady 
Barebones was not a good general ; 
she frightened the men by her 
violent method. She would have 
married them to her girls by force, 
if she had had the power. Those 
who had experience of her took 
care to keep their distance. The 
young ladies were not remarkable 
for beauty, nor were they rich in 
the world’s goods. Richard, how- 
ever, was unconscious of Lady 
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Barebones’ intentions, and _pre- 
sently found himself in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Forman, with whom 
he had some slight acquaintance. 
Mr. Forman was a rising lawyer, 
with a brother in the colonies, and 
the conversation was therefore in- 
teresting to both the gentlemen. 
Richard was satisfied to be thus 
employed until the arrival of his 
friends, and he stationed himself 
near the door, so that he might 
see them enter. 

‘A strange case has come under 
my notice lately,’ said Mr. Forman, 
‘in connection with the colonies. 
A very wealthy gentleman there, 
whose name it is not necessary to 
mention, being anxious tovisit Eng- 
land, consulted my brother—know- 
ing that I am a lawyer—as to the 
best means of accomplishing his 
wish. You will understand that 
when he was a young man he was 
transported for life. He is now 
old and very wealthy, and the de- 
sire to come home is like a disease 
in him. For the last three years 
letters have been passing between 
us on the subject, but of course 
nothing can be done. I believe 
the old man would give fifty thou- 
sand pounds if it could be man- 
aged. To satisfy him, I have made 
inquiries and applications, with no 
successful result. From a letter 
which reached me last week, I 
learn that the disappointment is 
likely to be the death of the man. 
* Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage,” and yet a 
country as large as Europe may 
become a hateful prison when you 
are forbidden to move out of it.’ 

Richard Barton moved away 
with a strange thoughtfulness upon 
him. The words the lawyer had 
uttered recalled him to the duty 
that lay before him. He had not 
forgotten the purpose which had 
brought him to England, but he 
had not prosecuted his inquiries 
with energy. Certainly he had 
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not been idle; something he had 
discovered, and it had brought 
a sweet pleasure to him in the 
promise it held forth. And there 
was an excuse for him in the 
temptations by which he had been 
surrounded. But he would waste 
no more time in idle pleasures. 
He would set to work at once, as 
was his duty. In the midst of 
these reflections, a hand was placed 
upon his shoulder. He turned, 
and saw Mr. Armstrong. 

‘I have been looking for you,’ 
said the American. ‘Have you 
been here long ?” 

‘ About half an hour.’ 

‘We have a grand company here 
to-night. But more than half of 
them will be gone in an hour or 
so. There are two great balls 
elsewhere, to which most of those 
present are invited, I expect. See 
—some are clearing away already.’ 

‘ Laura has not arrived yet?’ 

‘No, she and her father will 
come in a few minutes. I thought 
it best that they should not be 
here too early. Hark! the Hun- 
garian band is playing in the gar- 
den. Mrs. Chappell’s parties are 
always worth attending. You may 
be sure of the best of everything— 
the best music, the best singing, 
the best company. It is a good 
idea of hers to station the Hun- 
garian musicians in the garden. 
It is a lovely night; let us walk 
into the grounds. The music of 
these Hungarians is very distinc- 
tive. There is something wild and 
heroic in it, and if you look upon 
the musicians while they are play- 
ing its character is not destroyed. 
See how the leader stamps his feet, 
and flourishes his bow. His body 
sways in unison with the strains. 
He feels what he is playing. Con- 
fess, my young barbarian. Is not 
this worth coming to London for? 
The lights, the music, the beauty, 
the murmur of soft voices, the 
thousand and one fascinations that 
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conspire to lure one’s senses, and 
steep them in a heaven of happi- 
ness. Presented to us in such a 
scene are all the brilliant facets of 
human nature, shining and spark- 
ling like stars. Not to be seen 
and not to be enjoyed anywhere 
but in a large city. You are silent. 
Do you not agree with me?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Richard abstract- 
edly, ‘you are right.’ 

He scarcely followed his friend’s 
words ; his mind was filled with 
but one subject. His thoughtful- 
ness and abstraction were not lost 
upon Mr. Armstrong. 

‘You see dark clouds in the 
picture, probably, but why should 
they disturbus? Let us enjoy the 
outsides of things. I confess there 
are occasions when it pleases me 
to look no deeper. I like to see 
human nature dressed in its best, 
as it is to-night. I like to see it 
when it is on its good behaviour, 
nestling prettily in smiles and 
bright looks and pleasant speech. 
These fascinating experiences must 
have brought a new sensation to 
you.’ 

‘They have ; and one so en- 
thralling that I begin to fear I have 
been unwise in yielding to it.’ 

‘You will singe your wings to a 
certainty, if you have not done so 
already. Be thankful if you do not 
burn them off. Listen—the Swe- 
dish girls are singing.’ 

They stood in silence until the 
glee was finished. 

‘I do not understand a word of 
the language,’ said the American, 
‘and yet I make a story out of 
the song. Standing here in the 
garden, I imagine that at a little 
distance from us—there, where the 
shadows are—stands a beleagured 
city. The inhabitants have risen 
in its defence, and every man is a 
soldier, armed with rude weapons. 
The besieging army lies before it 
and around it. The defenders 
watch through the night. It is 
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dark, and they pass their signals 
from one to the other. The women 
within the city listen to the sounds 
of their men’s voices ; the children 
in their beds hold their breath. 
“How goes it?” asks a citizen- 
soldier. ‘All is still,” answers 
another ; “ our foe sleeps ; we hear 
no sound. Pass the word.” Sen- 
tinel speaks to sentinel, and the 
words, ‘ All is still; we hear no 
sound ; the foe is sleeping,” travel 
onwards until they die away in the 
distance. The glad tidings breathe 
comfort into the hearts of the wo- 
men and children ; their protectors 
are on the alert, and all may yet 
be well. The brief silence that 
follows the last dying strains of the 
sentinels is broken by the sweet 
night-song of the women, praying 
for their men and their land. The 
wives pray for their husbands ; the 
girls for their lovers. The citizen- 
soldiers, in their turn, listen to the 
prayer. ‘Sleep in peace,” they 
sing, when the prayer is ended ; 
“we watch over you and our chil- 
dren.” ‘God protect you,” reply 
the women. “ Good-night ! Good- 
night !”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
SECRET FOR SECRET. 


RICHARD listened to this de- 
scription with wonder and delight. 
It was to him a new revelation in 
the character of his friend. 

‘You have charmed me out of 
myself, he said. ‘I am ashamed 
to confess that while those girls 
were singing I paid no heed to 
them. My thoughts were wander- 
ing to past times and distant lands, 
but your words brought every note 
of the song back to me.’ 

‘I charmed you out of yourself,’ 
repeated Mr. Armstrong. ‘Do you 
believe in mesmerism ?” 

‘No.’ 
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‘ At least, in animal magnetism 
—a more comprehensible term ?” 

‘I believe in nothing of the kind. 
Do you?’ 

‘Yes; to a certain 
have some faith in it.’ 

‘Had any person but yourself 
told me so, I should have doubted 
him,’ 

‘Why? Perhaps you have not 
given any serious thought to the 
subject. When I speak with more 
than usual earnestness, do you not 
listen with more than usual atten- 
tion ?” 

* Undoubtedly.’ 

‘That is animal magnetism. I 
impress you with my earnestness. 
I did so by my description of the 
Swedish girls’ glee, and I succeed- 
ed in my distinct intention to 
divert your thoughts from the 
current in which they were running. 
I don’t go far; table-talking, 
spirit-rapping, and _ spiritualism— 
which are at present the property 
of charlatans and dupes—I have 
no belief in.’ 

‘Nor I, in those or any other 
quackeries. My wonder is that 
sensible men are gulled.’ 

‘ Allsensible men are not gulled ; 
some few are. ‘There never yet 
was adelusion without its followers. 
I have seen cleverer men than 
either you or I sent into a mes- 
meric sleep, about the genuineness 
of which there could be no ques- 
tion.’ 

‘I stand by my opinion; it is a 
delusion from first to last.’ 

‘You prick me. I should like 
the opportunity of convincing you.’ 

‘I offer it to you,’ said Richard. 
* Mesmerise me.’ 

‘If there has been a time,’ said 
Mr. Armstrong with a smile, ‘within 
our acquaintance when you would 
be a favourable subject for mes- 
merism, it is now, for I see plainly 
that you are excited. But I doubt 
under any circumstances you could 
be affected according to the popu- 
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lar mode. You are too full of 
healthy blood ; your mindis notsufli- 
ciently diseased ; you are not mor- 
bid. I know of no especial weak- 
ness in you that could be worked 
upon.’ 

‘ Ah, you want something of that 
sort. Ignorance, credulity, imbe- 
cility—these are your mesmerist’s 
foundations.’ 

Mr. Armstrong looked at Rich- 
ard with close attention. 

‘ Has anything gone wrong with 
you ?” 

‘No?’ 

‘You have heard no bad news ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You said just now that you 
feared you were unwise in yielding 
to the attractions which society 
has held out to you. Have you 
not found them pleasant ?’ 

‘ Very pleasant.’ 

‘Yet you are disturbed and ex- 
cited, apparently without cause. 
I am almost tempted to make a 
shrewd guess that you are in love. 
Are you ? 

Richard stammered confusedly, 
‘ Yes—no—that is——’ 

Mr. Armstrong laughed in a 
kindly manner. ‘ A sure sign,’ he 
said ; and added earnestly, ‘ who- 
ever she is, may she be worthy of 
you! 

‘She is more than my equal,’ 
replied Richard softly ; ‘ wish 
rather that I may be worthy of 
her. And you, Armstrong? I have 
read somewhere that love comes to 
allmen. You have moved much 
in the world. How is it that you 
have escaped ? 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mr. Armstrong 
sententiously, ‘ it 7s because I have 
moved much in the world that I 
have escaped.’ 

‘No, it is not because of that. 
I am beginning to know you, 
Armstrong. ‘Those words are not 
from your heart.’ 

Mr. Armstrong did not imme- 
diately reply, and when he spoke 
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his voice was low and tender. ‘I 
am corrected—the subject is too 
sacred tor light speech. Secret 
for secret, Richard. I have not 
escaped. Love comes to all men, 
you say. After all these years it 
has come to me, cynic and old 
worldling that I am. I live in 
the hope of a happy future with 
the best and purest woman I have 
ever known.’ 

Richard held out his hand with 
cordial affection. ‘Iam rejoiced 
to hear it. But I must not allow 
my dream of love to cause me to 
forget the task to perform which 
I came to this new world. A few 
words which were addressed to me 
to-night suddenly recalled me to 
a sense of my duty—a stern and 
sacred duty, Armstrong—and I 
was reproaching myself for neglect- 
ing it when you came upon 
me.’ 

‘Can I assist you in any way ?” 

‘You can, I think. This is the 
only time I have spoken openly 
since my arrival in England, and 
you must forgive me for my 
excitement. You shall know all, 
Armstrong ; I can trust you and 
depend upon you, for you are 
a just man. Before we part to- 
night I will tell you my story. It 
is a story of bitter cruel injustice 
committed upon—upon my father, 
aman whom, if you had known, 
you would have loved and respect- 
ed, as all did who knew him, It 
is to remove a stain from his 
memory that I am in England 
Singularly enough, the story of 
this bitter wrong is connected 
with the very bank of which Mr. 
Chappell is the head. When I was 
making arrangements for leaving 
the colony, it seemed to me like 
a decree of fate that I should be 
advised by my best friend there to 
come straight to Mr. Chappell’s 
bank.’ 

‘You have had some conversa- 
tion with Mr. Chappell upon the 
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subject. He knows your story, 
then, and your purpose.’ 

‘He knows nothing. Not a 
word of explanation has passed my 
lips, and the secret is mine and 
will be mine till we leave to-night. 
The first thing I have to do is to 
discover what has become of a 
man who was aclerk in Mr. Chap- 
pell’s bank.’ 

‘ What is his name” 

‘Charles Davidge.’ 

In his excitement Richard did 
not see the startled look that 
flashed into Mr. Armstrong’s eyes, 
nor hear the exclamation that 
escaped his lips. 

‘I must find this Charles Da- 
vidge if he be alive. My fear is 
that he may be dead. Armstrong, 
there are good reasons why I can- 
not go to Mr. Chappell and ask 
him openly for information con- 
cerning this man. In return he 
would ask me for particulars which 
must not be known until I have 
accomplished my task. But if this 
Davidge be alive, I will track him. 
I would give half my fortune to 
meet him face to face. I would 
give all my fortune to wring con- 
fession from his lips! You will 
help me?’ 

‘Yes, when I hear the full par- 
ticulars of your story. Not until 
then, for I never work in the dark.’ 

*I do not ask you to do so un- 
til you have heard my story. But 
that I have a purpose in remaining 
here for a little while, I would beg 
of you to come away at once, so 
that I might relate it to you. I 
would tell it to you now if it were 
not too long; and I must tell it 
my own way, without fear of 
interruption.’ 

‘What was the nature of the 
conversation that passed between 
you and Mr. Chappell?’ 

‘I simply told him that my 
principal reason for coming to 
England was to correct a mistake 
which Justice made. I told him 
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also that in the performance of 
my task I might ask for his assist- 
ance, and he promised to give it 
to me.’ 

‘ That is all?” 

‘That is all. Now advise me 
in what way | shall commence. I 
thought of putting the matter into 
the hands of private detectives, 
but the idea is revolting to me. 
It is a degradation to have to 
do with hired spies. And I had 
another objection. I did not wish 
to tell my story to strangers. This 
is a task I am performing for a dear 
father, and it will be more truly a 
labour of love to perform it myself 
and in my own way. If I knew a 
man who had interest and influ- 
ence in a newspaper——’ 

Mr. Armstrong interrupted him 
with asmile, ‘ You do know sucha 
man. He stands before you.’ 

‘You, Armstreng! what news- 
paper ?” 

‘The Moon. The little AZvon. 
Price one halfpenny, with all the 
latest intelligence, and unknown 
correspondents in every part of 
the world. But this a secret be- 
tween us; it must not be known 
that I am a proprietor.’ 

‘There is nothing that you are 
not, Armstrong. I have bought 
the little paper——’ 

‘Of dirty little boys and girls, 
who deal in AfZoons and matches. 
Both the same price. A box of 
vesuvians and a A/von fora penny. 
There is a belief among our small 
ragged merchants that the vesu- 
vians are manufactured in the edi- 
tor’s room ; hence the connection. 
When the JA/von was first started, 
people thought it a strange name 
for a newspaper ; I considered it 
appropriate by inference. They 
dedicate morning and evening 
sheets to the Sun ; they also sacri- 
fice to the Stars. Why should not 
the Moon have its literary altar? 
We publish an edition every hour, 
and the Afoen shines by day as 
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well as by night. Now in what 
way can the Moon serve you?” 

‘I propose to insert an adver- 
tisement in the paper, without its 
being known that I am the adver- 
tiser, offering a reward of five 
hundred pounds for information 
concerning Charles Davidge, once 
a clerk in the banking-house of 
Chappell, Chappell, and Chappell.’ 

‘A shell,’ thought Mr. Arm- 
strong, ‘straight into the enemy’s 
camp.’ And said aloud, ‘I will 
manage it for you, Richard, but 
you must leave it tome to choose 
the proper time for its insertion. I 
promise that it shall appear before 
many days have passed. In the 
mean while the fact that I am a 
proprietor of the paper must not 
be divulged. It is time we made 
our appearance in the house. Mrs. 
Chappell will remark our absence, 
and I daresay by this time Laura 
and her father have arrived.’ 

They entered the house, and 
stood at the door of the reception- 
room watching the company. 

‘ As I told you,’ said the Ameri- 
can, ‘the company is thinning, 
but there are many notable persons 
present. You see that old gentle- 
man with the star on his breast. 
That is Lord Beaumorris, an old 
gentleman whose society is eagerly 
courted. He was a great buck in 
his younger days, and the reputa- 
tion attaching to him is that he is 
a man of honour, whose word is 
law upon doubtful points. To be 
“cut” by him after being on speak- 
ing terms with him is sufficient to 
hurt a man’s standing in society. 
He is a pompous, conceited, high- 
spirited old lord, proud of his order 
and his dignity. Mrs. Chappell’s 
béte noire, Mrs. Mercer, who occu- 
pies the house next to this, and 
whose husband made his money 
anyhow, would give her little finger 
if Lord Beaumorris would attend 
one of her assemblies ; and this is 
one of Mrs. Chappell’s triumphs 
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and consolations. Observe that 
young exquisite, who looks as 
though he has just stepped from 
the modeller’s hands ; that is Mr. 
Frederick de Vere Saint Fitzfaddle, 
very rich, with thirty thousand a 
year, andabout twenty words ofcon- 
versation. Such young men as he, 
with their weak faces and their 
hair parted in the middle, inspire 
me with profound admiration for 
my species. There is Mr. Wake- 
field, the parliamentary agent, and 
there is Mrs. Huntley talking 
scandal ; see how the heads cluster 
around her. Mrs. Chappell is look- 
ing towards us ; let us go to her.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


MRS. CHAPPELL IMPOSES A PENANCE 
UPON THE AMERICAN, 


Mrs. CHAPPELL held up a warn- 
ing finger as the two -gentlemen 
approached her. 

‘Throw your gis before me, 
Richard,’ whispered Mr. Arm- 
strong ; ‘mine is battered and full 
of holes.’ 

‘You need no shield,’ replied 
Richard, with a smile. ‘ Your 
weapons are quite strong enough 
for self-defence, and you know 
how to use them.’ 

‘I have been consulting some of 
my friends,’ said Mrs. Chappell, ‘as 
to which of you two gentlemen I 
shall visit with my displeasure.’ 

She appealed to Mr. Frederick 
de Vere Saint Fitzfaddle, who 
was standing by her side, for con- 
firmation of her statement, and he, 
finding nothing to say in his limit- 
ed vocabulary, elevated his fair 
eyebrows, and bowed vacantly. 

‘As you are strong,’ pleaded 
Mr. Armstrong, ‘be merciful ; yet, 
if you must strike, strike my 
friend. I amweak and old. But 
you have not explained, my dear 
madam, in what way we have been 
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unfortunate enough to displease 
you.’; 

‘In what way? By absenting 
yourselves from my rooms, of 
which you are the most brilliant 
ornaments.’ 

‘I make you a present of that, 
Richard,’ said Mr. Armstrong. ‘My 
humble ambition is to be useful.’ 

‘ Lady Barebones has been most 
anxious about you, Mr. Barton, 
and I have sent into every room 
to find you, without success. She 
herself peeped into the conserva- 
tory; you have made a conquest 
in that quarter. You need not 
look around; she and her daugh- 
ters have left.’ 

‘For these and all other mercies,’ 
murmured Mr. Armstrong. 

‘Hush, you naughty man !’ 

‘ But three, my dear Mrs. Chap- 
pell,’ remonstrated Mr. Armstrong. 
‘And such graces! The triple 
blessing is too great for any man 
of woman born.’ 

‘You are incorrigible,’ laughed 
Mrs. Chappell, always disposed to 
receive Mr. Armstrong’s eccen- 
tricities graciously. 

‘We were listening in the gar- 
den to the admirable music of your 
Hungarian band. It is really you 
who are to blame, for providing 
such attractions at your entertain- 
ments.’ 

‘Mr. Barton,’ said Mrs. Chap- 
pell, ‘did you ever know an 
American who was at a loss for an 
excuse or a compliment ?” 

‘Mr. Armstrong, at least,’ re- 
plied Richard, ‘ has always a reply 
ready.’ 

‘ But,’continued Mr. Armstrong, 
‘after all I am responsible for 
keeping Mr. Barton away. To tell 
truth, I am jealous of him. He is 
an attraction so powerful that it 
mortifies me to be thrown com- 
pletely in the shade.’ 

‘Ah! said Mr. Saint Fitzfaddle, 
at length finding something to say. 
‘Very good 
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‘Our friend Armstrong,’ said 
Richard, ‘indulges in satire occa- 
sionally.’ 

‘I cannot say,’ observed Mrs. 
Chappell, playing with her fan, 
‘that I am an admirer of satire. 
Define it, ‘Mr. Armstrong.’ | 

‘It is an overdose of bitters in 
the glass of sherry.’ 

‘Then as good sherry is spoilt 
by bitters, truth is injured by 
satire.’ 

‘I am on your side, my dear 
Mrs. Chappell,’ said Richard. 
‘ Truth requires no flavouring.’ 

‘It is awkwardly biting some- 
times,’ said Mr. Armstrong, ‘ when 
administered neat.’ 

‘That depends upon the cha- 
racter of the patient,’ retorted 
Mrs. Chappell, turning to Lord 
Beaumorris and her husband, who 
came up together. ‘Lord Beau- 
morris, allow me to introduce to 
you our very intimate friend, Mr. 
Richard Barton, a friend of whom 
we are all very proud.’ 

Lord Beaumorris, who spoke in 
jerks, pausing between every two 
or three words, and omitting a 
preposition and an adverb now 
and then, received the introduc- 
tion with remarkable condescen- 
sion. 

‘ Delighted,’ he said, ‘ delighted. 
Have heard—entrancing stories— 
Mr. Barton. Lady Barebones— 
enthusiastic. Millions of sheep— 
eh ?—millions! wonderful. Cre- 
ditable too—very. Mr. Barton’s 
reputation—in everybody’s mouth. 
Charmed—to make acquaintance 
—young gentleman —so distin- 
guished.’ 

‘Pompous old bore!’ muttered 
Mr. Armstrong, under his breath, 
and, as a relief, said aside to Mr. 
Saint Fitzfaddle, ‘ Distinguished- 
don’t you see?—for money. Heaps 
of it.’ 

‘Don’t say so! exclaimed Mr. 
Saint Fitzfaddle. 

‘So much,’ said Mr. Armstrong 
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gravely, ‘that he really does not 
know what to do with it. Then 
those millions of sheep and a hun- 
dred thousand horses : 

‘Gad? cried Mr. Saint Fitz- 
faddle. ‘ What astable! Intro- 
duce me.’ 

‘With pleasure. Richard, allow 
me. Mr. Frederick de Vere Saint 
Fitzfaddle, one of our pillars of 
fashion 7 

‘Ah! simpered Mr. Saint Fitz- 
faddle. ‘ Very good ! 

‘Mr. Richard Barton, a Croesus 
from the South Seas. The place he 
comes from is rather rough : 

‘One would not suppose so,’ 
interposed Mrs. Chappell, shaking 
her head in gentle reproof at Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘from Mr. Barton’s 
manners. They have just that 
dash of open-hearted freedom which 
would put the finishing touch to 
the manners of our tooceremonious 
and somewhat affected English 
gentlemen.’ Richard bowed and 
smiled. ‘I really must protect 
you from the dreadful satire of 
your friend.’ 

‘I do not mind it,’ said Richard, 
with a pleasant look at the Ame- 
rican. ‘It does not sting.’ 

‘ That,’ persisted Mrs. Chappell, 
‘is because you are so full of good 
nature.’ 

‘Then,’ said Lord Beaumorris 
statelily, ‘what is country? What 
does it matter—born—here or 
there? Good blood—to be sure— 
a great deal in it—a great deal. 
But good name—everything. Eng- 
lish gentleman—ready to receive— 
with open arms—worthy and intel- 
ligent representatives—’ 

‘Set in a gold frame,’ murmured 
Mr. Armstrong. 

—‘Of its young—and flourish- 
ing—colonies.’ 

In proof of which Lord Beau- 
morris presented his hand for 
Richard to shake. 

‘I have great hopes, my lord,’ 
said Mr. Chappell, taking part in 
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the conversation for the first time, 
‘of inducing Mr. Barton to pur- 
chase an estate in the country, so 
that he may remain, and become 
entirely one of us.’ 

‘Shall be happy—to hear, sir— 
you have done so.’ 

‘Toa gentleman of Mr. Barton's 
wealth and ability,’ proceeded Mr. 
Chappell, ‘no position is unattain- 
able. The Australian colonies 
have already supplied us with very 
able statesmen ; in Mr. Barton’s 
person one might be added to the 
number.’ 

‘ He would have to enter Parlia- 
ment first,’ observed Mr. Armstrong. 

‘It would not be difficult,’ said 
Mr. Chappell; ‘ that is, not very 
difficult. Mr. Wakefield here 
would put him in the way.’ 

Mr. Armstrong glanced at Mr. 
Wakefield. When these men met, 
which was but seldom, they always 
crossed lances. 

‘Mr. Wakefield will put him in 
the way !’ repeated Mr. Armstrong. 
‘How?’ 

‘Sir,’ said Mr. Wakefield, pulling 
out his snuffbox—an invariable 
habit with him when he was about 
to declare war or accept it—‘ these 
things are not to be spoken of too 
freely. ‘They are understood with- 
out explanation.’ 

‘ Like the shrugs and innuendoes 
which sometimes accompany a 
speech, making what sounds fair 
objectionable.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand you,’ 
said Mr. Wakefield, offering his 
snuffbox. 

‘I am very sorry really,’ re- 
turned Mr. Armstrong, accepting 
the courtesy, and secretly admiring 
the parliamentary agent's coolness. 

‘Don’t apologise, I beg. There 
are other persons besides yourself 
who make a clear comprehension 
of their words desperately difficult 
by expressing their views in am- 
biguous language.’ 

Impartial in his advocacy, Mr. 
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Saint Fitzfaddle exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
very good !’ 

‘You perceive, sir,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘that Mr. Saint Fitz- 
faddle is inclined to rival you in 
your want of comprehension.’ 

‘Let me compliment you,’ re- 
torted Mr. Wakefield, with perfect 
urbanity, ‘upon the skill you dis- 
play in concealing your wit. One 
would be a long time discovering 
that you possess sufficient of it to 
make a tolerably good repartee.’ 

‘Well answered. I admire the 
wit you display in endeavouring to 
convert a defeat into a victory.’ 

‘Well parried. Compliment for 
compliment, you know. I shall 
be happy to fence with you again.’ 

‘The pleasure, sir,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong, whom something in the 
parliamentary agent’s manner often 
drove to the verge of rudeness, 
‘will be entirely on your side.’ 

‘TI haven't the slightest doubt of 
it,” returned Mr. Wakefield, with 
unruffled temper; ‘those laugh 
who win. Mr. Armstrong,’ he said, 
addressing himself to the others, 
‘has good reason for being a pu- 
rist in politics, for he hails from 
the country of political morality.’ 

Mr. Armstrong did not wince at 
the blow. ‘From which you can 
be assured,’ he said to Richard, 
‘that if you really wish to enter 
Parliament, it will be—for you— 
the easiest thing in the world.’ 

‘ But why the easiest thing in the 
world for me?” 

Mr. Armstrong tapped Richard’s 
breast-pocket lightly. ‘ You have 
a cheque-book, my dear friend.’ 

Lord Beaumorris took up the 
ball, and said, with some asperity, 
‘Yes, sir—happily—it costs money. 
Happily, I say, democracy has not 
a large banking account.’ 

‘If it had, my lord,’ remarked 
Mr. Wakefield, ‘ democracy would 
no longer be democratic.’ 

Mrs. Chappell, deeming it pru- 
dent to change the subject of con- 
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versation, questioned Mr. Arm- 
strong as to a féte which it was 
whispered he intended to give. 

‘It is more than whispered,’ she 
said, ‘it is actually talked about. 
Many persons have asked me to 
tell them all the particulars, and 
would scarcely believe me,’ she 
added, with a fascinating smile, 
‘when I answered that I was not 
in the secret.’ 

‘You shall be my confidant,’ 
said Mr. Armstrong, ‘and my only 
one at present. The kind gossips 
are right ; I do intend to give a 
kind of garden entertainment, and 
the arrangements are very nearly 
completed. In two or three days 
the cards will be out, and I hope 
to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany.’ 

‘ Indeed, I shall be delighted to 
be there. A garden entertainment! 
What a charming idea! Tell me 
more.’ 

‘My house and gardens will be 
open to my friends from three or 
four o’clock until any hour in the 
night that they may please to 
honour me with their company. 
There will be a variety of enter- 
tainments—croquet, music, sing- 
ing, conjuring, flirtation, and a few 
surprises. In the evening the gar- 
dens will be lit up with ten thou- 
sand coloured lamps (see adver- 
tisements). All I wish my guests to 
dois to make themselves at home, 
and enjoy themselves without re- 
straint. I am not sure whether the 
entertainment will be a success ; it 
is entirely new, and out of the con- 
ventional order of things; but I 
shall do my best to make it a 
pleasant affair.’ 

‘It must be a success ; it is so 
charmingly original, and so like 
you, Mr. Armstrong. It will be 
the event of the season. May I 
mention it to my friends?” 

‘I shall be proud to have it 
known that you approve of my 
idea. Do not speak plainly of it, 
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however. Surround it with a halo 
of mystery ; it will make the affair 
all the more successful. I frankly 
confess, my dear Mrs. Chappell, 
that I am vain enough to wish that 
society shall be curious about it.’ 

‘Mr. Armstrong,’ said Mrs. 
Chappell, ‘are we on sufficient 
friendly—nay, I will not say inti- 
mate—terms to warrant me in put- 
ting a delicate question to you?’ 

*To be permitted,’ replied Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘to reply in the affir- 
mative is the highest compliment 
you can pay me.’ 

‘Flatterer ! she exclaimed, tap- 
ping him lightly with her fan, ‘I 
shall take the liberty then. Why 
do you not marry?’ 

The American paused before 
replying. ‘ Even that wonder,’ he 
said gravely, ‘may take place one 
day. I am not in a position to 
say more at present.’ 

‘Thank you for so much of your 
confidence. And now, as I am full 
of questions to-night, and as suc- 
cess makes even a woman bold, I 
am going to ask you a very par- 
ticular favour. You have been very 
satirical within the last quarter of 
an hour to more than one of my 
friends, and | insist that you shall 
make reparation to me.’ 

‘Inflict any penance upon me 
you may think fit, my dear madam,’ 
he said gaily. 

‘You promise to perform it ? 

‘ Yes, if it is within reason.’ 

‘America is the land of spi- 
ritualism, and you are an Ameri- 
can. One of my friends whispered 
in my ear that she was certain you 
are a spiritualist, and I am quite 
curious on the point.’ 

*A lady has scarcely need to 
tell me that. Nevertheless, your 
friend is wrong. I am not a spi- 
ritualist. Curiously enough, Mr. 
Barton and I have had a conver- 
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sation this evening upon mesmer- 
ism.’ 

‘I do not know the difference 
between them ; and I have had my 
curiosity excited so strongly that 
I am dying to see something of 
it.’ 

‘ Spiritualism, or mesmerism ?” 

‘Either. I do not care in what 
way it is shown; and I lay my 
commands upon you to give me 
some proofs at your delightful 
garden-party of one or the other.’ 

‘I cannot lend myself to trick- 
ery. As I told Mr. Barton, I have 
some belief in animal magnet- 
ism ‘ 

‘What is that ?” 

‘A form of mesmerism.’ 

‘Then my friend zwas right, not- 
withstanding your denial. These 
things w7// peep out. Now, mind ; 
I have your promise.’ 

‘Indeed, my dear madam,’ said 
Mr. Armstrong, much perplexed 
at Mrs. Chappell’s pertinacity, ‘1 
do not see my way.’ 

‘And you an American! As 
though you could not do anything 
you set your mind upon! I will 
not be denied, and | shall keep 
you to your promise.’ 

Mr. Armstrong was glad at this 
juncture to see Laura and her 
father in the room ; they had just 
arrived, and were looking around 
in search of Mr. Armstrong and 
Richard. 

‘What a pretty girl ’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Chappell, putting up her eye- 
glass. 

Mr. Armstrong seized the fa- 
vourable opportunity. 

‘She and her father are par- 
ticular friends of mine,’ he said. 
‘I shall esteem it a favour if you 
will welcome them for my sake.’ 

And advancing to meet Laura 
and Rigby, he presented them to 
Mrs. Chappell. 


[To be continued. ] 





POOR COUSIN BESSIE. 


By MARIAN NORTHCOTT, 
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A MERRY smiling face, eyes that 
seemed to revel in innocent mis- 
chief, lips just parted as though to 
give expression to some jocund 
thought, and a profusion of flaxen 
hair flowing in rich luxuriance over 
her neck and shoulders—altogether 
a bright bewitching little creature 
—such was the impression I de- 
rived of cousin Bessie, as I glanced 
at the photograph within my hand. 

Save by repute I knew scarcely 
anything of her. When I left 
school at Melbourne, and went 
to keep house for my father in the 
up-country station he had selected, 
I remember with what anxiety we 
used to watch for the arrival of 
the letters and newspapers contain- 
ing intelligence from the old land 
we had quitted. I was but a baby 
when my parents embarked for 
Australia, but I never seemed to 
be reconciled to our new home, 
and, like my parents, was always 
looking forward to the time of re- 
turn. After my mother died, this 
feeling grew stronger than ever, 
and in the still calm evenings, 
without a sound to disturb the 
silence save the hum of insects, 
the twittering of birds, and the 
lowing of the cattle, papa would 
tell me of the prospering Hereford- 
shire homesteads where his early 
years had been passed, of the wel- 
coming smile of friends he now 
hungered for, and the tranquil en- 
joyments of English country life 
that could not be paralleled in 
Australia. Papa was ill suited for 
a colonist, but, bitten by the emi- 
gration fever, he had left a com- 


fortable farm, and settled himself 
in a home where he found he must 
relinquish the easy-going life he 
had hitherto led. Poor, weary, 
heart-sick soul, it was decreed that, 
like my mother, he should never 
again view the shores of his native 
land. Whilst, by the advice of 
friends, who saw it was hopeless 
our remaining abroad, we were pre- 
paring for departure, a serious ill- 
ness attacked my only surviving 
parent, and he died just a week 
before we were to have sailed. 
When I landed in England, the 
houses of various relatives were 
open to me; but I was compara- 
tively a stranger to all of them, 
and after a brief deliberation de- 
termined to join my father’s mother 
at Malvern. 

She was an amiable old lady— 
somewhat strict in her views, but 
overflowing with kindness directly 
the chord of her sympathies was 
touched. Her heart seemed to 
yearn towards her Richard’s daugh- 
ter, and I never regretted I had 
selected her house for my residence. 
I could quite understand how it 
was none of my other cousins had 
seized the opportunity offered ; for 
granny held out no inducements 
for young people visiting her. Save 
to attend church she seldom stirred 
from the house, and never courted 
society. It would doubtless have 
been a dull life for most girls in 
their teenhood, but it never seemed 
so to me. My Australian ex- 
periences had accustomed me to 
solitude, whilst the grief I at that 
time was experiencing rendered a 
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quiet house and granny’s unvary- 
ing solicitude most welcome. 

Not always had she lived alone. 
Aunt Martha, her favourite child, 
and early widowed, was her com- 
panion for years, and when she 
died confided to her care her only 
offspring, my cousin Bessie. But 
in her tastes the youthful charge 
bore little resemblance to her 
mother’s family. She was fond of 
company, hankered after social 
gatherings ofall kinds, and attained 
the summit of her happiness when 
she was allowed to stay for a month 
in London with one of her father’s 
relatives. This visit put the seal 
upon Bessie’s life; she admitted 
she had spent a period of intoxi- 
cating pleasure—a series of novel 
excitements which unsettled her 
mind for ever. Granny felt for 
this girl of seventeen a depth of 
love it was supposed she had never 
previously experienced for mortal 
creature, and for some time it was 
with her a struggle betwixt affec- 
tion and principle. She recognised 
the conflict in her bosom, and 
earnestly prayed that she might be 
directed aright. In the end mun- 
dane affection had to succumb, 
and a strennous endeavour was 
made to repress Bessie’s yearning 
after worldly pleasures. Fora time 
it seemed as though my cousin had 
become sobered in spirit, and had 
lost her former flippancy of speech. 
But, alas, the change was in mere 
outward show, and she made no 
earnest effort to escape the bonds 
that were encompassing her. The 
nightly supplication, ‘ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,’ took not its rise in her 
heart, whence alone prayer is effi- 
cacious. ‘The net had been spread 
by the fowler, and the captive was 
being fast encompassed by its 
folds. When granny was congratu- 
lating herself that Bessie was 
being brought to a proper sense 
of life and its duties, the crisis 
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came, and my cousin's life was 
wrecked. 

When the heat of summer was 
subsiding into the tranquil glow of 
autumn, granny thought she noticec 
that Bessie displayed an unwonted 
languor—that her eyes were losing 
their accustomed brightness, and 
that the rosy hue which had once 
bloomed upon her cheek was fast 
paling. The doctor she consulted 
—a man who could be trusted, and 
whothoroughly knew granny’smode 
of life—at once decided that Bessie 
should be allowed more liberty. 
She required no medicaments, but 
a sharp walk every morning across 
the breezy slopes of the brown hills 
fronting our dwelling. Granny be- 
came anxious, and determined that 
the doctor’srecommendation should 
be carried out. Directly after break- 
fast the maid was ordered to be 
ready to accompany my cousin— 
for granny’s advanced years ren- 
dered her incapable of climbing 
the steep hills—and they were not 
to return until a couple of hours 
had elapsed. By and by it was 
discovered that granny missed a 
few of her comforts by reason of 
the daily absence of her domestic, 
and then Bessie employed her 
winning arts to obtain permission 
to take her morning walk alone. 
My cousin was fond of sketching, 
and with a brisk step and a health- 
ful glow upon her cheek would re- 
turn from her excursion, displaying 
to the delighted eyes of her aged 
relative many a transcript of hill 
and dale which had seized her at- 
tention. 

One morning—how perfectly 
granny could recall every incident 
of that eventful day !—Bessie came 
down to breakfast, nervous, pale, 
and agitated, but declaring that 
she never felt better in health. 
Granny noticed that the kiss given 
her when her grandchild was about 
starting seemed less of a cold cere- 
mony than usual, and that tears 
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stood in her eyes. She hurried off 
alone, granny watching her until 
she had turned the corner of the 
street, and was lost to sight. From 
that walk poor cousin Bessie never 
returned. 

Vainly was search made along 
the broad stretch of hill and valley. 
Then inquiries were instituted in 
the neighbourhood, and after a few 
days of harrowing anxiety, the mys- 
tery of Bessie’s departure was in a 
measure set at rest by the state- 
ment of a railway porter at the 
Link station, that on the morning 
when she was missed a young 
lady, dressed in every particular as 
Bessie was described, and without 
any luggage, had taken the train to 
London, with a tall black-whisk- 
ered young fellow, who had been 
seen inthe neighbourhood for some 
weeks past. Until that moment 
granny had never thought of her 
grandchild contemplating an elope- 
ment; and the discovery of the 
deceit that had been practised was 
almost worse than if her lifeless 
corpse had been found stiffening 
among the hills. From that time 
until my return from Australia 
nothing had been heard of the lost 
one. 

It was from granny’s own lips 
came the particulars of poor Bessie’s 
story. The photograph so care- 
fully preserved, having been taken 
only three months ere she disap- 
peared, exhibited her in the full 
glory of her womanly beauty. Alas, 
that bright eyes, exuberant spirits, 
and a ready tongue should prove 
such dangerous gifts ! 

Granny, stern disciplinarian as 
she was, would hear no ill spoken of 
the creature she had once almost 
idolised. I remember a female 


friend, a distant family connec- 
tion, while varying the monotony 
of our life by taking tea with us, had 
the imprudence to speak slightingly 
of cousin Bessie, but granny silenced 
‘I never permit 


her immediately. 
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any one,’ she said, ‘to cast acalumny 
upon my lost darling. I do not 
seek to defend her flight, but bid 
you, ere you condemn her, search 
your own heart. “Let him that 
is without sin among you cast the 
firststone.”’ With that granny swept 
from the room, and was seen no 
more for the remainder of the 
evening. 

Although no tidings had ever 
reached her family as to Bessie’s 
fate, and the worst construction was 
placed upon the silence that had 
now existed for more than five years, 
I was not among those who feared 
she had been lost to them for ever. 
I always entertained the conviction, 
that although she might have had to 
endure manifold troubles, she had 
not become the degraded wretch 
some of her family had suggested. 

It was New- Year’s-eve, and 
granny, wishing to accompany me to 
a special service held at a church 
about a mile from our house, was not 
to be diverted from her intention by 
the bitterly cold air and the sullen 
aspect of the clouds. The heavens 
had for days borne a leaden hue, as 
though laden with snow, and it 
required no special gift of prophecy 
to foretell that when the snow did 
descend we should have it in plenty. 
A few flakes fell about us as we 
reached the end of our journey, but 
by the time the service was con- 
cluded the ground was covered to 
the depth of aninch. ‘The air was 
still cold, but rot of that numbing 
description as when we started, and 
the wind having subsided the snow 
lay as it fell. Soon the snowy sheet 
in the roadway obliterated the 
boundary of the path, so that every 
footprint seemed like a chasm. 

‘ The old year goes out sturdily,’ 
said granny, as she hung upon my 
arm. ‘May Heaven bless those 
unfortunates who this night have 
no home to shelter them.’ I felt 
her grasp become tighter, and then 
I knew her thoughts had flown back 
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to recollections of her who had been 
so fondly prized. 

‘Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground but by His will,’ I said. ‘He 
watcheth over the weary and dis- 
tressed, and feedeth even the ravens 
in due season.’ 

Poor granny was silent, and tears 
were in her eyes. Her heart still 
yearned for the lost sheep, that by 
reason of its absence seemed dearer 
to her than the remainder of the 
flock. 

As we trudged homewards I 
noticed that some one had pre- 
ceded us a great portion of the way. 
Our house lay out of the main 
thoroughfares, and the hour being 
late the footprints in the snow 
attracted my attention. They had 
but recently been traced, or the fast- 
falling snow would have obliterated 
them ; it struck me too that the foot- 
steps were not like ours, bold and 
distinct, but blurred and irregular, as 
though the wayfarer had with diffi- 


culty traversed the roadway. 
Along more by-streets, but still 
the same track in the snow. Nowa 
sharp turning brought us to the row 
of houses of which our own formed 
a part, and here it seemed as though 
the person who had preceded us had 


paused. Many footsteps to and 
fro, footsteps to the right and foot- 
steps to the left, then crossing each 
other, and suggesting the idea of a 
conflict of thought, the resolution to 
proceed followed by further waver- 
ing. A few paces beyond, and we 
were at the gate leading to our 
house. Suddenly through the blind- 
ing snow I saw crouched in the 
path a huddled mass of undistin- 
guishable form. Onsuchanightas 
this no Christian woman would 
refuse succour to the vilest of God’s 
creatures ; so releasing granny’s arm 
I drew towards the strange object, 
and drawing aside a thin black 
shawl in which it was enveloped, 
discovered the body of a woman. 
Telling granny to summon the 
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servant, I sat on the steps, and lift- 
ed the poor creature’s head upon 
my lap. Then the thought flashed 
across me that this helpless form 
was associated with the footsteps 
I had noticed ahead of us almost 
throughout our way homewards. 

I drew aside the masses of hair 
which in wild disorder fell about 
the stranger’s face, and the street- 
door then opening, a flood of light 
poured upon her hollowed cheeks. 
The face upon which I gazed was 
the counterpart of granny’s trea- 
sured photograph—the face of poor 
cousin Bessie. 

Granny recognised the wanderer 
simultaneously with myself, and 
hastened down the snow-clad steps 
to aid me in conveying her inani- 
mate form into the house. But I 
needed no assistance, for she seem- 
ed no heavier than an ordinary 
child of ten years old. Granny’s 
eyes, despite her age, were sharper 
than mine (or was it that affection 
intensified their power?), and 
stretching forth her hand, she took 
from Bessie’s arms what seemed to 
be a bundle of clothes roughly ga- 
thered together, but which I had 
overlooked. Asthis bundle changed 
hands, the small piteous cry of an 
infant caught our ears, and then 
we knew Bessie was a mother. 

Tenderly we carried her within 
doors, and laid her on the bed of 
granny’s room; I was about to 
bear her to my apartment, but 
granny pulled my sleeve and mo- 
tioned me to follow her. ‘Then, 
obtaining restoratives, we took from 
the poor creature’s wasted limbs 
the dripping rags which hung about 
her, and endeavoured to restore 
warmth to her pale cheeks and 
chilled hands. An occasional tear 
started to granny’s eyes, but she 
displayed no excitement or agita- 
tion. It was as though she had ex- 
pected to see her darling return as 
she had done, and had prepared 
the best robe for the reception of 
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the erring child, who, once lost, 
was now found. 

It was long after the distant 
church-bells had heralded the ad- 
vent of the new year that poor 
Bessie gave signs of returning ani- 
mation. We briefly explained the 
situation to the doctor we had 
hastily summoned, and by his soli- 
citation granny was induced to 
withdraw herself within the shadow 
of the bed-curtains. 

‘She is in a weak state—a very 
weak state,’ he said, ‘and any sud- 
den excitement may destroy the 
faint spark of life that burns within 
her.’ 

Accordingly, when we saw the 
weary head turn slowly on the pil- 
low, granny retreated a few paces, 
but, although hidden from view, her 
gaze was concentrated on the loved 
one who had returned. 

By and by the eyelids parted, 
and a faint spark of pleasure lit up 
the hollow depths beneath. She 
evidently recognised the room, but 
the inquiring glance she turned 
upon us after her face had moved 
from right to left showed that she 
had expected and was longing for 
the sight of one dear to her heart. 
I looked at the doctor, and he read 
the thought to which I gave silent 
utterance. Granny’s eager hunger- 
ing eyes were also upon him, and as 
he raised his finger she came for- 
ward. The quick ears of the suf- 
ferer caught the rustle of the dress; 
she quickly turned her head, then 
raising her thin wasted arms, ut- 
tered a thrilling cry of joy, and hid 
her head in granny’s bosom. No 
words were needed on either side 
—in that one embrace all was for- 
given. 

‘The case is hopeless,’ whisper- 
ed the doctor, as we turned aside ; 
‘exposure and want have told upon 
a system that I should think was 
never capable of much endurance. 
I can send you some medicine that 
will alleviate any pain she may 
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suffer, but her cure has gone far 
beyond human skill.’ 

When, after seeing the doctor to 
the door, I slowly returned to the 
sick-room, granny was seated upon 
the bed supporting her darling’s 
head upon her lap, and tenderly 
caressing the flaxen locks that had 
once courted such attention. 

Not wishing to disturb the re- 
united pair, I was about to again 
retreat, but the uplifted hand of 
the sufferer bade me stay. 

‘Do not go away,’ said a soft 
voice, as low in tone as the murmur 
of a summer breeze; ‘I shall not be 
long on earth, and I am desirous 
you should hear my story. I came 
not back to plead for myself, but 
for my boy, upon whose innocent 
head may Heaven grant the folliés 
of his mother may not descend! 
To the care of granny and your- 
self I commend him. Say, shall it 
be so? The dying mother’s eyes 
looked wistfully into mine; then 
reading the answer upon my lips, 
she seized my hand and kissed it. 
‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that I had been 
such a true-hearted woman as your- 
self; but it was not in my nature. 
Granny, my heart secretly rebelled 
against the restrictions you placed 
upon my conduct. I longed to be 
free, and thirsted after vain pursuits 
that I found, when too late, left 
naught but bitterness behind. 
During my visit to London I made 
the acquaintance of one whose 
tastes in every way corresponded 
with mine. We loved each other 
devotedly ; and to Frank Mark- 
ham I became betrothed. He had 
no expectations from his family, 
and eked out a small annuity, 
which expired with him, by occa- 
sional contributions to the metro- 
politan newspapers. He was of a 
noble, generous nature, but, like 
myself, given up to worldly plea- 
sures. I know I was madly foolish, 
but, O granny, I loved him with a 
passion beyond expression. He 
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knew my position, and oft wished 
to see you; but I was certain you 
would oppose our union, and re- 
solved to risk all rather than re- 
sign his love. I alone deceived 
you, granny dear—it was by my 
command that whilst staying here 
he refrained from seeking you, 
and it was by my wish we were 
married in secret in London. He 
is free from all share in the 
ingratitude I displayed. A few 
days after we were married we 
embarked for Australia, but I 
would not write you ere we left, as 
I feared you might seek me out; 
and I felt I could not endure your 
reproaches. Directly we landed, 
however, I wrote you full details 
of the circumstances of my flight, 
and pleaded forgiveness ; but judge 
my distress when, six months later, 
Iheard that the steamer conveying 
my letter had been wrecked, and 
the mails lost. After that lapse of 


time I had not courage to write 


again, but looked forward to the 
period when I should return, and 
with my husband receive pardon 
from your own lips. How sadly 
were our hopes blighted! My dear 
husband, whose love for me in- 
creased, I believe, with every day 
of our union, found, like many 
another short-sighted emigrant, 
that physical strength and capacity 
for manual labour were of more 
advantage in Australia than mere 
brain-power. Our circumstances 
became worse and worse. At last, 
hopeless and _ heart-sick, Frank’s 
health became affected, and he 
shortly afterwards died, leaving me 
in a strange land penniless. Three 
months after he was buried a child 
—my boy—was born to me.’ 
Here poor Bessie paused, whilst 
granny wiped from her forehead 
the cold dews gathering there. 
Then she continued : 
‘When I had obtained sufficient 
strength, I endeavoured to gain a 
livelihood as a governess; but 
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people, seeing my child, were sus- 
picious of me. Then I turned my 
old skill in drawing to account, but 
I soon found there was no market 
for puny efforts such as mine. At 
last I secured occupation as a 
needlewoman in the residence of 
an old colonist, but I felt my health 
giving way, and, for the sake of 
my boy, resolved to return to Eng- 
land. How I managed to raise 
the money for my passage home, 
I can scarcely tell you. I denied 
myself all but the barest neces- 
saries, worked until my eyes grew 
dizzy and my brain throbbed, and 
then, like a miser, counted and 
hugged the glittering coins that 
were slowly—oh, so slowly !—accu- 
mulating. During my passage 
home J found myself becoming 
weaker and weaker, and when, 
after a wearisome voyage, I set 
foot in England, I had scarcely 
strength to carry mychild. By the 
kindness of a fellow-passenger— 
who little knew the extent of the 
service she was rendering me—I 
was conveyed by train to Here- 
ford. From there I have walked 
—fearing each moment my feeble 
strength would utterly fail me. 
Making inquiries in the neighbour- 
hood, I was told that you still 
resided in the house I so well 
remembered; but arriving at the 
corner of the street, I hesitated 
a moment, fearing I had not the 
courage to meet you. Again ma- 
ternal instinct urged me onwards, 
but passing through the gate, 1 
could go no farther, and fell to the 
earth exhausted.’ 

The narration of her pitiful tale 
proved almost beyond the strength 
of the poor wanderer, but shenerved 
herself to the accomplishment of 
her task, and at its close sank back 
into the arms of granny. 

Bessie’s eyes closed, and think- 
ing she was about to slumber, we 
remained watching her throughout 
the night, her aged relative still 
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clasping her in her arms, whilst I 
tended the innocent child confided 
to our care. 

The clock in the drawing-room 
below chimed forth the passing 
hours of the first day of the new 
year, and the gray light of morning 
was beginning to overpower the 
lamp’s rays, when a motion made 
by granny attracted my attention. 

‘Her strength is ebbing, and the 
hue of death is on her face. Quick 
—summon the doctor !’ 

‘Stay,’ said the sufferer, whom 
we had deemed in a sound doze; 
‘I have but a few moments to live, 
and I would die in peace. Let me 
see my boy once more.’ With her 
disengaged hand, granny took the 
child and held him before his 
mother’s eyes; a smile lighted up 
the infant’s face as she pressed her 
cold lips upon his cheek. Turning 
to the window, I raised the blind. 
The snow had long since ceased 
falling, and the wintry sun was 
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rising from behind a mass of cloud. 
Its weak gleams darted through 
the room, and, resting on the bed, 
played around the infant's head; 
whilst the mother, grasping our 
hands, whispered, ‘Treasure him 
—he is my only gift.’ 

A few moments after, the change 
grew more perceptible, but she 
still held us close, her eyes resting 
with fond affection upon the tiny 
creature she had bequeathed us. 
Then her grasp relaxed. Granny 
kissed her forehead, and as she 
passed that mysterious border-land 
*twixt life and death, a tranquil 
smile played upon her lips, as 
though thus early the music of the 
heavenly choir was ringing in her 
ears, and the welcoming voice was 
heard summoning her to the region 
of the blest. 

Thus, peacefully, poor cousin 
Bessie sought that eternal home 
where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest. 


TWO FRIENDS, 


oo 


FRIEND, let me speak to thee: 
Wealthy art thou! 
Men through their poverty, 
Through want and misery, 
Have sinned and sorrowed 
Often ere now. 


Friend, let me speak to thee : 
Poorer art thou ! 
From opportunity, 
From wealth and luxury, 
Men oft have borrowed 
Sorrow ere now. 


Friends, will ye tell to me, 
Both of you now, 
Despite your disparity, 
From each other's charity 
How oft have ye borrowed 
Comfort ere now ? 


S. WADDINGTON, 





WITH HARP AND CROWN. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, ‘MY LITTLE GIRL,’ ETC. 


—_———_ 


CHAPTER VII. 


EaRLy in the morning Marion 
was roused from sleep by a fami- 
liar signal. Not a lover’s serenade, 
for Gerald was in his bed at Cha- 
comb ; nor by the voice of the 
lark leaving his watery nest; nor 
by the early crow of chanticleer ; 
but by the rattling of gravel thrown 
up at her window. She knew it for 
the reveille ofher father, and throw- 
ing open the casemate, looked out, 
her face making a pretty picture 
with the long hair loose, crinibus 
solutis, floating round and over it ; 
her cheeks as dainty as a peach, 
and her dimpled mouth. Paint 
me such a picture, cunning limner. 
Put in a hand holding a white 
garment to the throat, lest the 
sun, who wants to see so much, 
should catch a glimpse of her 
marble bosom. Let her eyes 
be bright, but full and deep 
withal ; give her oval face the 
curves that belong to the artistic 
mind, the mind that feels what 
others only see; give her eye- 
brows the slightest possible curve 
at the corners, to show a latent 
possibility of will; her forehead 
must be narrow rather than broad, 
but a little higher than sculptors 
have granted to Venus; over her 
face throw, if you can, some of the 
expression of the great Love 
goddess ; let there be a newly- 
awakened look of Venus. She 
is looking out of a square case- 
mate with diamond panes ; above 
and on each side is the thick 
thatch, with green and gray for 
colouring, edged with deep shade ; 


swallows are flying in and out of 
the nests, regardless of her pre- 
sence ; creepers are climbing up 
from below, and twisting lithe 
tendrils round every little projec- 
tion, and tossing unoccupied arms 
about the open window as the 
wind blows them to and fro. In 
the garden is her father. On his 
face no signs of last night’s trouble, 
for the morn is bright. He has 
slept, and the good has driven off. 
the evil. 

‘Dress quickly, Marion, and 
come down,’ he whispered loud 
enough for her to hear. ‘ Do not 
wake Adie.’ 

Adie was in her own room next 
to Marion’s, sleeping soundly. ‘The 
two servants who completed the 
household were asleep too, for it 
was only five, and nothing astir 
yet but the captain. Nothing? 
Everything. ‘The birds were busy 
with the early worm—the early 
worm was busy about affairs con- 
nected with his own digestive 
organs. The swallow hunted the 
fly, the fly looked about for the 
midge ; and nature wore that busy 
and cheerful aspect—we associate 
it with sees! ot and hymns of 
praise—where everything is hunt- 
ing and being hunted. There were 
sounds from the village, whose life 
was already awake and hard at 
work ; a pump-handle was working 
noisily ; a ploughboy was whist- 
ling ; cocks were clearing their 
throats ; somebody was sharpening 
a tool upon the grindstone ; pigs 
were grunting; an ass—probably 
a descendant of Lucius, the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius—full of emotion at 
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the brightness of the dawn, was 
greeting Aurora with melodious 
bray ; a child was crying—Nature 
in her loveliest moods seems some- 
how dissatisfied unless she can 
throw in a squalling child ; a wo- 
man was scolding—if all were 
harmony the sweetest morning 
would pall upon the senses—but 
at such a distance as only to touch 
the soul with a little jar, a sad- 
dened sense of dissonance; and the 
freshest of breezes was lifting the 
leaves upon their stalks and wav- 
ing the branches. 

Happiness wakes first ; hope, 
next ; trouble, last. The young 
gentleman in the picture, who is 
just going to be awakened to fight 
the tiger for the gratification of 
Nero and the delight of the Ro- 
man ladies, is very truthfully re- 
presented in that stage of dreami- 
ness which precedes the happy 
waking. In another moment he 
will open eyes full of hope ; in the 
next he will turn:to the roaring 
and hungry creature who now 
pokes eager claws through the bars 
at him, eager to slay and devour, 
and the trouble of horrid anticipa- 
tion will begin. Marion woke to 
happiness and hope. The only 
trouble in her heart was the 
thought of her brother, and this, 
for the nonce, she put aside. It 
was one that could wait. 

‘It is suck a morning, Marion 
darling,’ said the captain. ‘ Dress 
and come down, and we will go 
for a sail.’ 

It was indeed a morning of the 
very finest— such a morning as 
makes those who have been pulled 
out of bed at six to glow with con- 
scious virtue, because it seems like 
the reward ofa good action. Happy 
those who have only got up early on 
fine mornings. There are men— 
living men—who have risen at six 
on rainy mornings, and so learned 
to probe some of the deeper 
depths of remorse. I once my- 
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self, having done so, went to bed 
again as an act of atonement. But 
this was an extreme measure. 

Then began a day which was 
destined afterwards to live in her 
memory—so short, and yet so 
long—all her life. Not one single 
detail was to be lost. She remem- 
bered how she knelt for a moment 
while her father called to her; how 
she prayed quickly for him, for 
Gerald, and for Fred; how she 
caught her straw hat—the dainty 
little straw, brown with sunshine 
and sea-breezes, that sat on her 
head like a crown—and ran lightly 
down-stairs into the garden and her 
father’s arms. 

He took her face in his hands, 
kissing her on the cheeks and on 
the lips and on the forehead in a 
comprehensive way unusual with 
him. Then he held her for a mo- 
ment without saying anything ; 
and then he passed his hand 
through her hair, which hung loose 
in pretty sea-side fashion. 

‘My daughter, he whispered, 
‘and so I am going to lose you.’ 

‘Not yet, papa; and not alto- 
gether, you know.’ 

Heshook his head, and lethergo. 

‘Let us make the best of the 
bright morning, my dearest. I 
lay awake half the night thinking 
of you and Gerald and poor Fred, 
until it occurred to me that thinking 
would be of no possible use; so [ 
gave it up and went to sleep. 
Never mind, dear. I will make it 
up to-night. Tell your father all 
about it, Marion.’ 

‘There is nothing to tell,’ she 
replied, reddening a little. ‘It 
was only yesterday afternoon that 
Gerald—’ 

‘ Well, dear, Iam notgoing to ask 
you what Gerald said. You know 
that lovers’ words are sacred.’ 

‘Gerald told me he loved me, 
that is all. He said he loved me 
even before he went away ; and I 
knew nothing of it.’ 
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‘But you were always fond of 
Gerald.’ 

‘Oh, yes, papa—always fond of 
him ; but not in that way. And 
it all seems so different now. I 
cannot tell you how different. 
The world is changed with me 
since yesterday.’ 

* Yes, life is so. A woman 
leaves her father and her mother, 
and cleaveth to her husband. It 
is the rule of Nature.’ 

‘ But I do not want to leave you, 
my dear father.’ 

‘No, dear. You do not want to, 
but you will have to leave me. 
Thank God you can go happily 
with the man you love.’ 

‘I do love Gerald,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘ And so yesterday was the very 
first time that young man spoke to 
you on this important subject ?’ 

‘Yes, the first time; unless, 
perhaps, it was the day before he 
left us to go to America, when we 
had our last walk together. I re- 
member it so well. We were 
walking home through Chacomb 
Wood, listening to the birds. I 
was saying how stupid and lonely 
it would be without him, and he 
—but perhaps he did not mean 
anything.’ 

‘What did he say, Marion? 
That is, if 1 may ask.’ 

‘He said that he hoped I should 
always find it lonely and stupid 
without him.’ 

‘ Some prayers are granted,’ said 
her father. ‘One of the old phi- 
losophers—I suppose it must have 
been Socrates, because nobody 
else ever seems to have said any- 
thing at all—used to say that men 
ought to be very careful what they 
prayed for. The gods, he re- 
marked, sometimes give us what 
we ask for, and pretty fools we 
look then. However, dear, Ge- 
rald’s prayer seems to have been a 
reasonable one, considering every- 
thing.’ 
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‘ At all events, it was lonely and 
stupid without him, even though I 
had you, papa dear; and if I was 
lonely and stupid then, how much 
more now! You are not jealous, 
are you, dear? You know I love 
you better than anybody in this 
world ; better even—yes, perhaps, 
better than my Gerald. But I love 
him too.’ 

‘No, dear, I am not jealous,’ 
said the captain stoutly. 

‘Tell me you are glad, papa.’ 

‘Half-truths, my dear, as your 
poet Tennyson would tell you, are 
a very dangerous kind of falsehood. 
I am not glad on my account. I 
am saddened, and a little confused 
to knowwhatI shall do without you. 
But I am more glad than I can tell 
you for your sake, dear. You are 
going to marry the best young fel- 
low in all the world. I do believe, 
the most honest, the truest, the 
most loyal, and the most generous.’ 

Marion’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘You are the best and kindest 
of dear fathers. Gerald is all that 
you have said, I am sure, and a 
thousand things more.’ 

‘You will have to find out how 
to manage your husband, youknow, 
Marion. The old rule used to 
be, never to let him know how 
much you love him. That is non- 
sense. I will give you a better. 
Make him proud of his work, what- 
ever it is. Keep up the flame in 
his heart ; learn to follow him in 
his career ; cultivate his ambition ; 
never suffer him to think meanly 
of himself. Remember, my dear, 
that yourhusband’s career is a more 
important thing than his love; 
keep him steadfast to the one, and 
you will have the other. The true 
Ars Amoris is the use of intelligent 
sympathy; you drive your husband 
with a light rein when you drive 
him to success.’ 

‘But I do not want to drive 
Gerald, papa.’ 

‘Do you not, dear? Chaucer's 
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ladies confessed that what they 
liked best of all earthly things was 
power. But perhaps the women 
of the nineteenth century are wiser.’ 

‘I shall always be proud of Ge- 
rald.’ 

‘Yes, my dear; there are ladies 
who value their lords according to 
the market value of their abilities 
and attainments. Well, be happy, 
dearest, let who will be wise. You 
will go and put yourself under the 
heel of that young man; he will 
be your tyrant; he will order you 
and direct you—’ 

‘ Papa, papa, papa—z'7// you be 
quiet? So long as he loves me, 
what matter what he does or says? 
People who love each other cannot 
help being kind and thoughtful.’ 

‘Come down to the cove, my 
dear, and let us get the boat ready.’ 

The boat was tossing in the mid- 
dle of the tiny harbour, fretting at 
the rope which held her, while the 
blue waves came rolling in over 
the bar of sand, and tearing them- 
selves to pieces against the ragged 
rock on either hand. She was a 
strong and serviceable little craft, 
not afraid ofa North-Devon sea or 
a stiff breeze, one of poor Kings- 
ley’s keen north-easters, and as 
safe in a squall as a Portsmouth 
wherry. 

The captain hauled in the rope, 
and Marion shipped the rudder 
while he went to the boathouse for 
mast and sails. If Marion had 
few accomplishments, she possess- 
ed one in perfection—the art of 
sailing. It was a kind of instinct 
with her. Had she been so fortu- 
nate as to live in the days when 
there were no boats, she would 
have been the first to arm her heart 
with triple brass and invent a raft 
of some kind for herself. Fallen 
on days when there is little in this 
way left to invent, except torpe- 
does, she made herself as handy as 
any boy on the whole coast from 
Burnham to Clovelly; good at the 
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rudder, good at lowering the sail, 
good at keeping her head before 
the wind, good at tacking, good at 
running with gunwale touching 
the water before the steady Chan- 
nel breeze. 

‘The breeze is fresh, Marion.’ 
He took the oars and rowed out 
of the cove into the sea beyond. 
‘Now then, up with the canvas ; 
keep her steady; so! Now-she 
feels it. Dip your nose in it ; jump 
and dance, my pretty; show 
them a clean pair of heels.’ He 
was addressing the boat. ‘Isn’t 
this better than lying in bed? And 
now, Marion, we are quite alone, 
and there is nobody but ourselves 
to hear; let us talk about your mar- 
riage.’ 

‘But I am only just engaged, 
papa.’ 

‘Gerald is seven-and -twenty, 
dear; an age when a young man 
does not look on waiting with any 
rapture. This morning I will walk 
over and talk to Chacomb about 
it. I expect him to be as pleased 
as Iam myself.’ 

* Papa, I am afraid of Mr. Cha- 
comb.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Marion.’ 

‘It is not nonsense. Sometimes 
he looks so odd. I have seen him 
looking sideways at you, papa, 
when he thought no one saw him ; 
and it was as if he wanted to 
strangle you. And we have known 
him all these years, and I never 
draw any closer to him.’ 

‘ Chacomb has his reserved side, 
Marion, but he is a good fellow at 
heart ; and he is very fond of Ge- 
rald.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ said the girl, soften- 
ing, ‘he is fond of Gerald. His 
voice drops when he speaks to 
him ; his eyes follow him about ; 
he forgets to hitch up his shoulder 
when Gerald is with him; and— 
and, O papa, he is jealous of 
you.’ 

‘Marion, you suspicious child, 
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you are “making up,”’ said her 
father. 

‘No, I am not. It is all true. 
And suppose he were to become 
jealous of me after I am married?” 

‘ Then he will be a great donkey, 
dear. Put these fancies out of your 
head. Chauncey Chacomb is as 
fond of youas Iam almost, though 
he does not show it. As for me, I 
believe there is nothing that he 
would not do forme. For nearly 
twenty years we have been com- 
panions and friends. No, dear; we 
are happy in having such a neigh- 
bour as Chacomb, without think- 
ing of his son at all. You will 
own it when I bring 4im back with 
me to-night to wish you joy. Look 
at the colours on that rock, dear ; 
gray, purple, green, and black—a 
bluish black it looks from here. 
There are the cormorants flying 
about the point. We will come 
out some very still day, and try to 
watch the light of these early 
mornings. But I shall have to 
come out alone soon, shall I 
not? Marion, when you are married 
you will take poor little Adie with 
you to see something of the world, 
will you not? 

They lapsed into silence for a 
while, wrapped in their thoughts, 
and watching the water as the boat 
flew before the breeze. The cap- 
tain’s face was composed and grave, 
but his expression was that of one 
who looks forward. 

So they glided swiftly past the 
long shore of headland after head- 
land; passing the peaceful villages 
lying in long streets behind the 
coves ; catching glimpses of home- 
steads dotted here and there, and 
hearing the tinkle of the sheep- 
bells from the high downs. Pre- 
sently the captain shook himself 
together. 

‘I am dull for you, Marion ; but 
I was thinking. Let us bout-ship 
and tack for Comb Leigh again. 
I was thinking about the old 
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day —the days before you were 
born, my dear. Strange that the 
time should come back to me to- 
day so vividly that I thought put 
away and buried long ago. I never 
told you, Marion, about your mo- 
ther’s marriage; somehow we have 
not talked together a great deal 
about her, even when we have been 
alone. 

‘She was very beautiful, Marion 
—more beautiful than you, my dear. 
She was the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen, and the best and 
kindest. You are like her so far. 
She was the daughter of a man in 
the position of Chauncey Chacomb 
—a country squire of Dorsetshire. 
Until I knew her father I did not 
understand what was meant by 
county families and county pride. 
My dear, your grandfather was as 
proud as Lucifer. He had nothing 
whatever, so far as I could ever 
learn, no single point of distinction, 
to be proud of. He and his grand- 
fathers had held their estates for a 
great many generations. During 
all these centuries, always opulent, 
always well educated, always with 
every chance of success, not one 
single man had ever distinguished 
himself. Most of the great English- 
men, somehow, do seem to come 
from the landed people ; but your 
mother’s family had not yet pro- 
duced even a third-rate great man. 
However, the fact remained that 
he was proud. I was only a lieu- 
tenant, with very little except my 
pay. Mary loved me. I spoke to 
her father, and was received with 
about the same consideration as, but 
rather more contumely, I thought, 
than he would have bestowed upon 
one of his own footmen coming 
with the same request. I was a 
Frenchman ; that was his first ob- 
jection. “No Frenchman,” he 
said, “could possibly be of good 
family.” Thereupon I produced the 
dear old genealogy—you know it, 
dear—with Charlemagne, Godfrey 
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of Bouillon, and the rest of them. 
He laughed at the pedigree, which 
he politely insinuated was a forged 
one. If Ilhad a pedigree, he said, 
where were the estates? You 
see, he could not possibly under- 
stand descent without estates. Of 
course it was hopeless to explain 
to him what the Revolution had 
done for us. Also it was hopeless 
to tell him that, with his great for- 
tune, it ought to matter simply no- 
thing—and would have mattered 
nothing in old France—whether I 
had money or not. So, dear, as it 
was of no use to expect anything 
from him, and time was valuable, 
we took the law into our own 
hands, Mary and I, and ran away 
together. We were married the 
same day at Southampton. When 
your grandfather received the fatal 
news, he sent a letter cutting his 
daughter off with the little portion 
he could not touch. It is what 
you have now, dear Marion—your 
fifty pounds a year. Then he 
struck her name out of the big 
Bible, forbade her ever to be 
mentioned again, and sat down 
with the consciousness of having 
behaved in a manner becoming 
his dignity.’ 

* Poor mamma ! 

‘She cried a little at first, but 
we made ourselves happy. I had 
a little money to spend, and we 
went to see the old place in France, 
which I had never seen at all. 
Then we went to live at Ports- 
mouth until I could get a ship, for 
which I had to wait about a year. 
Marion, it was a very happy year, 
the happiest year I ever had. Only 
a year, and then you came, my 
dear; and—and I lost your mother. 
So I went to sea again; and— 
and—well, until you grew up, my 
love, and could talk to me I had 
very little happiness.’ 

Of his second wife the captain 
never spoke to any one. Fred 
and Adie had learned by some in- 
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stinct to ask no questions about 
their mother. Nor had Marion 
ever ventured to lift the curtain 
which her father kept closed. 

* And now, Marion, that you are 
going to marry into one of the 
oldest county families in Devon- 
shire, as old as the Carews, or the - 
Mays, or the Poles, we might, 
perhaps, think about a reconcilia- 
tion. I have lived out of the 
world with you too long. You 
will be able, when you are mar- 
ried, to go into society ; andy 
should like you to go with suc 
family credentials as we can boast.’ 

‘ But, papa, have we no relations 
in France ? 

‘Cousins in plenty, dear; and 
some day I will hunt them out, 
and we will go over and call upon 
them. And I will take my own 
name and title again for the occa- 
sion.’ 

‘I am glad,’ said Marion, ‘ that 
in all the great family of humanity 
we have some one to call ofour kin.’ 

‘To-morrow, dear, I will give 
you all your mother’s letters. You 
shall read her love-letters to me. 
I think I could not have shown 
them to you before your heart had 
learned what love means, and what 
those letters have been to me— 
how sacred and how precious. 1 
want your mother to teach you, 
from her grave, something of what 
a woman can be to her lover and 
her husband. I should not like 
you to be married without learning 
for yourself all that these letters 
can teach. Enough talking, dear- 
est. Here is Comb Leigh. Have 
you enjoyed your sail ?” 

‘Yes, papa; but the talk more.’ 

‘Now, then. Hold her up, Ma- 
rion—so—cleverly steered. There 
is Adie coming down to meet us. 
Breakfast — breakfast, both my 
daughters.’ He kissed Adie on 
the forehead ; but as they walked 
up to the house together his arm 
was on the neck of his elder girl. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Peruaps if one were asked to 
name a time when his courage 
would be highest and his spirits 
most buoyant, he would fix by 
choice upon a holiday morning in 
August, when the sun should be 
shining. All the better if he might 
be on the North-Devon coast, 
watching the course of the south- 
west wind sweeping up the broad 
stretches of the Bristol Channel, 
and wisping the waves into foam- 
ing curls. Great, above all, is the 
power of the sun. When Aurora 
and old Tithonus, like a buxom 
young Cambridge bedmaker and 
an elderly gyp, have put out the 
stars and swept up the untidy 
clouds, the sun goeth forth to 
wotk marvels. We know very 
well how he brings with his breath 
the goldenclusters to the Jaburnum, 
and the blushes with his staring to 
the young grape’s cheek. What 
we do not sufficiently take account 
of is his power on the heart of 
man, bringing to it flowers and 
fruit as to a tree, and making 
tender sprays of imagination shoot 
up even in the most unlikely 
breasts. I believe that if you nail 
a scholar to a south wall, he be- 
comes a ripe scholar; and I am 
sure that a young prig, caught 
early and trained like a pear-tree, 
may be made to produce in time 
big word-criticisms in the —-—. 
People who live habitually in the 
sun never nurse evil dispositions, 
or brood over fancied wrongs, or 
spend valuable time in anticipating 
evil. It is best therefore to be born 
in August, so that the first thing 
your eyes rest upon in this world 
may be flowers, the clear sky, the 
sun, and faces which, like Ruth 
among the stooks, ‘praise the 
Lord with sweetest looks.’ I can 
hardly think it lucky to be born in 
March or April, when east winds 
blow. Children of those months 
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are apt to grow up perverse, ill- 
conditioned, and of uncertain tem- 
per; and it is of course ridiculous 
for any one to be born between 
December and February. The 
folk of sunny lands, prone, it may 
be, to sudden storms—even to 
sticking wrathful knives in neigh- 
bourly ribs—are a gay and light- 
hearted people, dwelling together 
in amity, careless of the future. 

The sunshine entered into Cap. 
tain Revel’s heart. He had no 
misgivings this morning—no doubt 
about the future. What had been 
dark was now bright. The sky 
was clear above him. He left the 
cottage to call upon the squire, 
Marion watching him as he slowly 
started on his journey. First he 
loitered for a few minutes among 
his roses ; then he stepped into 
the road briskly, but stopped to 
hold a short conversation with a 
neighbour’s dog, one of his oldest 
and most trusted friends. Then, 
apparently at the dog’s invitation, 
he looked into the farmyard and 
inspected the pigs. 

*O papa,’ said Marion to her- 
self, ‘do go on.’ 

Then he stood for five minutes 
in the road, studying thoughtfully 
the mechanism of the water-wheel. 
Being quite satisfied at length with 
its working, he proceeded a few 
steps higher up. Here there was 
a smithy with the smith hard at 
work, the fire blazing and roaring, 
the anvil ringing, and the sparks 
flying. 

‘Now he will go in and talk to 
the smith,’ thought Marion. 

The captain did not go in, but 
he stood at the doorway talking to 
the man.. The sparks of the ham- 
mer ceased, the roaring of the bel- 
lows dropped to an occasional 
groan ; and in the quiet of the 
noonday Marion heard the voices. 
Then the captain took out his 
pocket-book, and made a little 
sketch. Marion knew what he 
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was drawing. Back at the end of 
the low dark smithy part of the 
roof had fallen in, and the sunlight 
streaming through the opening 
made shifting lights and shades 
among the blackened beams and 
the iron tools hanging upon the 
nails. 

‘I wish I was with him,’ said 
Marion. 

The sketch finished, the captain 
nodded a friendly farewe!l to the 
smith, and proceeded a few yards 
further. Presently there crossed 
his path a file of geese following 
each other with heads down, out- 
stretched necks, flapping wings, 
and as much importance in their 
manner as if they were a band of 
strong-minded women with a par- 
ticular engagement, now due, to 
go and sit upon a platform and 
demand that everything should be 
all argued out again from the be- 
ginning, with a special proviso 
that no more knowledge should be 
imparted into the controversy than 
each woman could herself boast. 

‘Cackle, cackle, cackle! cried 
the geese. ‘Leave us to recon- 
struct the world; we know every- 
thing. Cackle, cackle ; we will 
teach the world everything ; we 
will upset everything. Let the 
ganders lay the eggs. Cackle, 
cackle! Sage and onions shall be 
cultivated no more. We will argue 
only with those who agree witffus. 
Cackle, cackle! We are the wise 
and learned sex. Who is this two- 
legged creature in the path? Let 
him go and lay eggs.’ 

‘Pardon, mesdames,’ said the 
captain, taking off his hat and 
making a very fine bow, quite a 
reverence of the ancien régime, to 
the little procession. 

They crossed the road and 
plunged into the next field, when 
they began to fall out with each 
other. 

Then the captain went on. 

Presently he came to where the 
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road to Chacomb was met by the 
path which ran down from the 
cliffs, the same lane which Marion 
and Gerald had climbed the day 
before. Here he stopped, and 
hesitating for a moment, took the 
turn to the left, and began to walk 
up the lane. 

‘I thought,’ said Marion, with 
a little disappointment, ‘that he 
was going to Chacomb Hall.’ 

The fact was that the captain, 
wrapped in his thoughts, forgot 
the purpose with which he started, 
and was now taking his customary 
walk up the hill. 

When he was out of sight, 
Marion went into the house for 
something to read. New and re- 
cent literature rarely found its way 
to Comb Leigh, and the most at- 
tractive volume she could find was 
one of Pope’s poems. She chose 
this, and retreated to the shadiest 
place in the garden, where she 
could escape the rattle of her 
younger sister's talk, and sat down 
with the volume open before her. 
But her thoughts very soon wan- 
dered far away from the poet. 
Ah, philosophers and _ verse-ma- 
kers, how many a time your books 
are opened and the characters, 
which never reach the brain, read 
by the eye alone! The ghost of 
the little Twickenham poet was 
looking down upon her from the 
spirit-world. ‘She is reading ME,’ 
he observed, with pardonable pride, 
to his friend Bolingbroke. ‘She 
is reading My poems. Observe, 
my St. John, she leaves all meaner 
things to vain ambition and the 
pride of kings. She could do 
nothing better. Prudent nymph ! 
Happy bard 

First her thoughts wandered 
away to Gerald and to the sweet 
confidences of yesterday. There 
was the zovi/as ret, the newness 
of the thing, which yet seemed, 
under all the circumstances, as it 
nothing else could ever have been 
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expected. It was not strange at 
all. She belonged to Gerald, she 
said to herself; but then, some- 
how, she always had belonged to 
Greald, and so that was nothing 
new. And then she fell to won- 
dering what Gerald’s father would 
say, and her thoughts yielding to 
the soft influence of the weather, 
she began, in dreamy fashion, with 
lids dropped, to listen to the 
sounds in the air around her. The 
geese, after disputing with each 
other as to which knew most, the 
rough personal wrongs in particular, 
about the rights of geese in general, 
fell to pecking and snapping, quite 
like platform ladies, and with such 
a cackle as may be heard on a 
Saturday evening in Ratcliffe-high- 
way, which time the A/acens uxor 
expects her husband to return with 
wavering step and multiplying eye, 
bringing home the residue of the 
weekly wage. After this, battle, 
the geese, arriving at the conclu- 
sion that there was nothing to be 
got by arguing with nasty obstinate 
things who would not listen, retired 
to separate corners and sulked, 
making savage dabs at tufts of 
grass, and pitching, with more 
than usual vehemence, into the 
unwary worm. All this time the 
blacksmith’s hammer was ringing 
on the anvil, the bellows was 
wheezing, the flames were roaring. 
Presently the old carpenter, who 
was also a boatman, came along 
the road, swearing softly and melo- 
diously at things in general, and 
bearing with him something hot 
and smoking, which he began to 
daub over the bottom of his boat. 
The smoke curled up, black and 
sooty gray, darkening, where it 
spread, the clear blue of the sky. 
Then the carpenter, too, chimed 
in with the blacksmith, the geese, 
the anvil, and the fire, tinkering 
and cobbling the bottom of his 
old craft with the tap-tap of his 
hammer, Every sound was sepa- 
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rate and well defined, but yet 
seemed to blend together and make 
music. Marion’s thoughts passed 
away wholly from herself, and be- 
came a part of what she heard ; so 
that in the future, where this morn- 
ing was to live for ever, it seemed 
as if no precious moment had been 
lost, nor one single thing dropped 
from her memory of what made it 
sweet and beautiful. Besides the 
blacksmith, and the boatman, and 
the geese, she became aware of the 
great water-wheel going round with 
a steady burr-r-r in deep under- 
tone, like the pedal notes of an 
organ; there was a grasshopper 
pretending to be an Italian and a 
cigale ; there were those big foolish 
fellows, the credulous humble bees, 
going about with their trumpets, 
firmly convinced, and trying to 
convince other people, that the devil 
was dead, and that ‘warm days 
should never cease ;’ there were the 
pigs, those fond and faithful lovers 
of the present, grunting violoncello 
notes of satisfaction and content ; 
there was the turkey, whom the 
poetical Scot calls the bubbly jock, 
gobbling in the distance like the 
gurgle of an oboe played softly ; 
with him were the ducks, a ma- 
terial-minded race, whose hearts 
are too much set upon things of 
this world—they quacked like the 
gentle flageolet in its lower notes ; 
there was a peacock who screamed, 
and it was as if cymbals clashed ; 
everything chimed in, as if there 
was no shirking possible on such 
a day, but all must help to swell 
the great concerted piece. The 
waves lapped gently upon the 
shore, the leaves rustled in the 
light breeze, and from the orchard 
came the twittering of the birds. 
Marion knew how to distinguish 
them every one; that was the 
cooing of the wood-pigeon ; that 
the shrill pipe of the wren—‘ Au- 
gust is late for him,’ said Marion ; 
the chaffinch, somewhere invisible, 
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added his monotonous song; the 
little bluetit flew from branch to 
branch with a short quick note, in 
impatience at the concert; the 
blackcap sang as if he was uncer- 
tain whether to imitate the night- 
ingale or the blackbird; on the 
top of a rugged and twisted old 
apple-tree sat the chiff-chaff, call- 
ing his own name as loudly as if 
he were playing a part in a bur- 
lesque; the yellow-hammer, who 
also had words as well as tune, 
sang his refrain of ‘a little bit of 
bread and no cheese’ with a tre- 
mendous emphasis on the we ; and 
the great-tit added its two notes, 
like a saw grinding not out of har- 
mony with the rest. ‘There are 
more,’ said Marion to herself, ‘ but 
I cannot make them all out.’ As 
she listened, peace flowed in upon 
her soul with a rush like the bore 
of a tidal river ; the music set itself 
to words ; and voices sang round 
her, ‘ Gerald—Gerald—Gerald— 
my lover Gerald !’ 

Presently her head leant back- 
wards, her eyes closed, and the 
volume dropped from her hands 
upon the grass. ‘Observe, my 
St. John,’ said the rejoicing umbra 
of Pope, ‘she is closing her eyes 
to reflect upon the words of wis- 
dom she has read in ME.’ 

Nobody now took any more 
notice of the magnificent village 
orchestra ; but all the instruments, 
including birds, the geese, the pigs, 
and the waves, went on, which is 
an unfeeling way with Nature, just 
the same. The face of the listener 
lay turned a little to the left; the 
lips were parted with a smile ; the 
wind lifted and dropped the brown 
hair upon the forehead; in the 
dimples, at the corners of her 
mouth, lurked a thousand little 
sleeping loves ; the eyes, Marion’s 
sweet and steadfast eyes, were 
closed. ‘The girl is happy. Let 
her rest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tue lane up which the captain 
was walking was a lane of set and 
serious purpose. It ran straight 
up the hill, bending neither to the 
right nor to the left, perhaps in 
imitation of bigger roads built by 
the Romans. It was paved with 
loose flat stones like stepping- 
stones or stairs, and now and then 
made you desire, when they slip- 
ped from your foot and brought 
you down, to pile them in a heap, 
and use them to raise your Bethel, 
instead of your woes, as recom- 
mended by the hymn. Neverthe- 
less, a pretty lane, set on either 
side with a hedge, whereon climb- 
ed and clung the wild rose, its 
blossoms gone for the summer, 
but bright with hips ; the honey- 
suckle, which is mercifully ordered 
to bloom from June till October ; 
and the sweet wild convolvulus, 
which flowers whenever it gets 
any encouragement in the way of 
sunshine. Half-way up the lane 
there was a pound, erected once 
by a defunct churchwarden of Pu- 
ritanical views as regards straying 
animals. As he was alone in his 
opinions, and died without dis- 
ciples, no living thing had ever 
been impounded in it. Sitting on 
the topmost bar of the pound, his 
feet on the second rail, among the 
long grass and weeds which grew 
up in the interior of the sunlit 
dungeon, and poked spikey heads 
through the rails, was the very 
man whom Captain Revel wished 
to see—Chauncey Chacomb. The 
squire was, unfortunately, more 
moody, more savage, this morning 
than the previous night. He was 
especially angry with himself, be- 
cause he had let his great secret, 
the secret of his overpowering 
jealousy and hatred, pass from 
himself to the doctor. So felt 
Samson when he awoke in the 
morning, and remembered what he 
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had told to Dalilah. He had no- 
ticed his cousin’s strange and 
searching glance. He knew what 
it meant. It wanted no words for 
him to understand that Joe Cha- 
comb thought him—Chauncey— 
to be going mad; and he knew, 
besides, that it was true. He had 
pressed upon his cousin that morn- 
ing a cheque for double the sum 
he had asked for the day before, 
and both felt that it was to pay 
for silence. They had walked to- 
gether gloomily after breakfast up 
the lane, and Joseph, tired of his 
moody companion, had gone on 
and left him on the rail, alone with 
his reflections. He did not look 
well. His face was pallid, his 
eyes were bloodshot, for he had 
been awake all night ; his lips 
were twitching ; there was a long 
straight crease across his forehead ; 
his right shoulder—the uneven one 
—was hitched up to his ear; his 
fingers were beating a tattoo upon 
the rail. What cruel fate was this 
that brought the two men together 
in such a place, and at such a 
time ? 

It is in the seventeenth-century 
style—quite vococo now and anti- 
quated—to attribute disastrous 
events to the agency of the devil 
in person. ‘The more modern, 
perhaps the better, plan is to 
avoid going to the bottom of 
things, and say that accident, cir- 
cumstance, or chance led to such 
and such a conjunction of things. 
What are we to say? Is it design, 
or is it chance? One is taken, and 
the other left. One catches the 
train which is going to be smashed, 
but goes off jeering at the other 
who is too late and is left behind 
upon the platform. One starts for 
Australia by the steamer which 
founders in the Bay of Biscay, 
while the other waits for that 
which is going to resist the storm. 
One gets a bullet in the head, 
while the other comes out of the 
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battle with only his coat-sleeve 
riddled. On this August morning 
a man took a turn to the left in- 
stead of keeping straight on, as he 
had intended. Safety was in the 
one path, and in the other—death. 

The rugged upland path led the 
captain's straying feet slowly up 
the flat stones which formed the 
rough steps of the lane. Before 
him, leading him insensibly in fact 
by the hand, stalked the fine actor 
who plays the principal part in the 
Danse Macabre. It is a defect in 
that otherwise admirable series of 
drawings that every single sketch 
is a group of two, wherein the in- 
tention of the leading figure, de- 
spite his politeness—you will ob- 
serve the gallant bearing of the 
Chevalier La Mort towards the 
ladies—is but too apparent. A 
later artist would have represented 
the Disguise of Mors. He would 
have shown him as lurking beneath 
a stone in the shape of a viper, 
or flying through the air as an 
eagle, or crouching in shrubs like 
a panther, or even sitting on an old 
village pound by the side of mad 
Chauncey Chacomb, whispering 
devilry. But in any case the pa- 
tient—or beneficiary — Dominus 
Moribundus would have advanced 
to his fate with a step as cheery, a 
smile as jocund, a bearing as gal- 
lant, acountenance as unsuspicious, 
a heart as light, as Captain Revel. 

He greeted Chacomb with a 
laugh, which reminded him of yes- 
terday’s humiliation ; alaugh which 
set every nerve of the jealous and 
suspicious man tingling ; a laugh 
utterly regardless of those morbid 
feelings which natures such as 
Chauncey Chacomb’s generally 
mistake for evidences of superior 
delicacy and refinement. 

‘You, Chacomb? he cried; 
‘and up here? The very man I 
wanted to see. Come off your 
perch, man, and walk up to the 
top with me. Where’s the doctor ? 
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Did Gerald go off this morning ? 
How is the picture looking to- 
day? Ha, ha! We shall find ita 
breather for the next five minutes. 
Not so young as we were, we old 
fellows. How are the flesh tints 
and the delicate outlines of the 
panel, eh? Ho, ho! 

Chauncey Chacomb screwed his 
mouth into what he meant for a 
smile, and slowly descended from 
his rail. If he was getting older— 
granted that he was sixty-one—so 
much the more reason for hiding 
the fact away. If he had made a 
mistake about the picture—and he 
was not so certain of that—it was 
an additional proof of bad taste in 
the captain to harp upon it. 

‘Not so young as we were, 
Revel,’ he repeated. ‘ None of us 
are, I suppose.’ 

‘I like the niggers for one thing,’ 
said Revel, leading the way; 
‘they never know their own age 
within forty or fifty years. I once 
knew an old fellow on the West 
Coast who died at a hundred and 
twenty, as near as could be guessed, 
and refused to be comforted when 
he was snuffed out, because he was 
cut off in his youth.’ 

‘I am not a hundred and 
twenty,’ returned the other gloom- 
ily. 

Revel did not notice his bad 
temper. He was one of those 
men whose own tempers are so 
equable, that they are siow to sus- 
pect ill-temper in others. Nothing 
short of the wildest outbreak on 
the part of Chauncey Chacomb 
would have made him realise that 
his old friend could be actuated by 
any but the most kindly and cheer- 
ful sentiments. 

‘Look round, Chacomb, at the 
view up the valley. I do not 
know which is the best time in 
the day to mount this hill. I think 
such a morning as this, when there 
is no mist to hide the glorious 
breadth of colour. There was a 
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light sea fog at six, but it has 
gone. There is a picture for you. 
It ought to be all the more enjoy- 
able for being your own, eh? A 
more valuable picture than any in 
the Collection. Possession adds 
an additional charm of its own, I 
should think. I remember going 
to France about three-and-twenty 
years ago. I took my first wife 
there, in fact, for our honeymoon, 
poor thing, to show her the old 
place that was ours for a thousand 
years, until the Revolution swept 
us all away. It was on a summer 
morning like this. The ruins of 
the chateau are on the left bank of 
the Loire as you go down—the 
digue, you know, is on the other 
side. There is a town on the 
right bank, just a scrap of a town ; 
a bridge over the river, which runs 
like a brook over its shallow and 
pebbly bed ; and on the other side 
there is a little hill where they 
built the castle—one tower at each 
end, halls and chapels and dun- 
geons between—almost a royal 
castle for the memory of abomin- 
able things; for my people were 
great sticklers for seigneurial rights. 
Very odd, Chacomb, that a man's 
heart glows with pride to remem- 
ber that his ancestors were great 
rogues. The place is all in ruins 
now, but I went over it and spent 
the pleasantest day in all my life, 
pointing out to my wife the place 
where the thumbscrewing went on, 
where the rack stood, where the 
peasants were shut up on bread 
and water, and all the rest of it. 
It was just such a day as this, and 
we stood on the top of the tower, 
and looked over miles of as fertile 
country as there is in France. All 
ours once. I understood the pride 
of ownership for the first time, 
though I had no part or share in a 
single rood of land. I envy you, 
Chacomb.’ 

The squire’s head relented a 
little. It is undoubtedly a plea- 
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sant thing to be envied. The de- 
sire of exciting envy is perhaps, 
next to the spur of necessity, one 
of the principal motives to work 
and stimulants to success. Those 
who deprecate the love of envy are 
themselves those liable to the pas- 
sion—the poor and disappointed 
folk, not the rich and envied. I 
have known ladies who, I am quite 
certain, enjoyed their own fine 
things in proportion to the green 
and bilious feelings of envy they 
aroused in their friends and guests. 
If you want to see the highest en- 
joyment, chiefly caused by the 
awakening of profound envy in 
others, give a small schoolboy a 
watch and chain; a_ youthful 
schoolgirl a seal-skin jacket; or a 
charity child a fourpenny piece. 

‘Yes, Chacomb,’ the captain 
went on, ‘I envy you. I wish I 
had broad acres and forest land of 
my own, as my grandfather had. 
It would help me now, at all 
events.’ 

The squire, who was panting 
behind him, instinctively took his 
hands out of his pockets and but- 
toned up his coat. At all events, 
he would lend no money. 

‘Why now ?’ he asked. 

‘First, because I should have 
less anxiety about that boy of mine; 
and secondly, because I should not 
have to let my Marion go to your 
Gerald empty-handed.’ 

Thesquire lifted his head, wagged 
it, nodded it, and grinned silently. 
Then he accelerated his pace, and 
lessened the distance between the 
captain and himself. 

‘Say that again, Revel. 
not quite catch.’ 

‘I say, Chacomb, that I am sorry 
to let Marion go almost empty- 
handed to her husband.’ 

‘Ah ! said the squire. 

‘When did Gerald tell you ?’ 

‘He did not tell me.’ 

The captain went on, still strid- 
ing in advance. It was like one 


I did 
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of those processions that may be 
seen in a medixval manuscript. 
First marches the knight, chival- 
rous and frank; behind him goes 
the villein, with the thoughts ofa vil- 
lein stamped upon his face ; with 
the latter, arm in arm, no less a 
personage than the devil. ‘The first 
walked with a light and springy 
step, the sunshine pouring over 
the hedge upon his face ; he walked 
as one whose heart is full of hope ; 
the second, crouching and bent, 
seemed to pull his feet painfully, 
step by step, up the ascent. He 
was in shadow too, save when a 
gap in the bushes allowed the sun- 
shine to throw a gleam of light 
upon his face, which brought out 
the more forcibly the seaminess 
with which his passions were fur- 
rowing it. As for the third person, 
he was invisible. Had it been 
otherwise, Imwould joyfully have 
described him to you in this place, 
and then my history would have 
been indeed original, unique, and 
priceless. 

‘Gerald did not tell you. Ah, 
he went off too early this morning. 
But you suspected, old friend, eh? 
You thought, perhaps, what might 
happen when the boy came home 
again ?’ 

‘I suspected? Yes, I did sus- 
pect,’ said the squire. 

‘I did not, Chacomb. You 
knew your boy better than I did. 
But it seems natural now; a thing 
so right and fitting for both that, 
though it was only arranged Jast 
night, it has settled down in my 
thoughts as completely as if it had 
been arranged from the beginning. 
To be sure, the pair have been 
always together, except when Ger- 
ald was away. You know the 
long letters he used to send her. 
There was net a word of love in a 
deskful of them ; but it would be 
easy to read them now by the light 
of what we know, and find out 
proofs—eh ?—of something deeper 
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than friendship. I wish you joy, 
Chacomb, of your new daughter. 
Marion will make a fair chate- 
laine of Chacomb Hall.’ 

The squire answered nothing, 
but twitched up his right shoulder 
with a half-glance sideways, as if 
to make sure that it was there. 
That portion of his frame might 
have been the chosen seat of an 
evil genius, from the attention he 
bestowed upon it in disturbed and 
anxious moments. A look of 
doubt, as if his way was not quite 
clear before him, crossed his face. 
Then he liited his head and lis- 
tened again, for the captain’s heart 
was full and he must needs go on. 

‘Gerald and Marion—Marion 
and Gerald—they have been in 
my thoughts together so long that 
it will be no etiort to keep them 
together always. Gerald and Ma- 
rion. It is a great happiness to 
me—a greater happiness, Cha- 
comb, than I could have hoped 
or expected. Gerald has been to 
me always as dear as my own son. 
There is no boy to whom I would 
more gladly intrust my girl's hap- 
piness.’ 

His son’s praises only made the 
self-tormentor more angry. But 
he chafed in silence. 

‘I do think, Chacomb,’ the cap- 
tain went on, ‘that Heaven is 
kinder to us than we can even ask. 
When things look darkest comes 
a touch of fortune that lights up 
the whole atmosphere again. They 
looked very dull last night when I 
heard how Fred had disgraced 
himself. Did Gerald tell you that ?” 

‘No—no! Disgraced himself? 
Tell me about that,’ answered the 
squire quickly. 

‘He has been rusticated for a 
year.’ 

‘Ah! the squire smacked his 
lips and drew a long breath, per- 
haps of fatigue. ‘Was it—was it 
for anything more than usually 
shameful and dishonourable ? 
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‘As you please to look at it. 
Gerald tries to make light of it. 
It was only a schoolboy freak.’ 

‘A schoolboy freak you call it. 
Fred is only one-and-twenty, is 
he? 

‘Very nearly. He is two years 
younger than Marion. The news 
came last night. I was gloomily 
looking over the letters and bills— 

‘Fred has got into debt, then? 
Ah? 

‘When the two came in and told 
me all about it. Well, I have had 
a long spell of fair weather ; I must 
expect an occasional squall. But I 
have thought it all out, Chacomb. 
I will tell you what I propose. I 
take it for granted, my dear old 
friend, that you are as pleased at 
the match as I am. Gerald will 
stay at home with you; he will be 
your right-hand man; Marion will 
show you what it means to have a 
daughter. You shalllend memoney 
to pay off the prodigal’s debts ; we 
willhave the wedding in September; 
and then I shall take the boy to 
London, put him to some work, 
and take care of him myself. Poor 
Fred is only a boy, after all.’ 

As the captain enumerated each 
clause of his proposed plan of per- 
fect happiness, the squire’s right 
ear and shoulder came together 
with little jerks, each of great 
meaning. 

‘Oh, Fred is only a boy. And 
the marriage will take place in 
September. And you will go to 
London to take care of him. I see. 
Very good.’ 

‘That is what I think of doing. 
Itruns in the blood, yousee. My 
father, who was forty-five when he 
married, began with what you may 
call a good solid foundation of debt. 
The hereditary tendency passed 
over me, and has attacked poor 
Fred. Unfortunate that I did not 
foresee the danger. Then I should 
not have had to borrow of you.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said the squire, with 
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a grin. ‘ That’s very unfortunate ; 
extremely unfortunate, that is.’ 

‘Fred’s debts come to about 
a thousand pounds, all told. Not 
so bad for the son of a half-pay 
oflicer, is it? But what should we 
have said if he had emulated the 
example of his great-great-uncle, 
the chevalier, who distinguished 
himself, a century and a half ago, 
by a career rather shorter and a 
great deal merrier? It only lasted 
six months. He was a private 
friend of the Regent's, and a very 
particular friend of the Countess 
de Parabtre. Some other young 
fellow ran him through the body, 
after one poor little summer “ on 
the chuck,” as we used to say 
in the navy, and they found his 
debts were half a million of francs. 
No one paid them, poor fellow ; 
and history, while it drops a tear 
over the chevalier, has none for 
his creditors. ‘There must have 
been something winning about the 
young fellow to make all the world 
trust him. Perhaps Fred is like 
him. At all events, Chacomb, this 
is the position of affairs. There is 
a balance of four hundred or so in 
the bank, all that is left of the 
money saved for the boy’s edu- 
cation; Marion and I put it by, 
you know. There will be six hun- 
dred to pay. Now I intend to 
ask you for that sum, Chacomb.’ 

‘Ah! said the squire, who was 
growing purple in the face, per- 
wy with the exertion of going up- 

ill. 

‘Yes, you shall lend me that 
sum, and I shall be able to pay 
you back when Fred gets an in- 
come.’ 

‘When Fred gets—ah !—gets an 
income,’ gasped the squire. 

‘It will be a few years—two or 
three years—first, lam afraid. But 
I shall devote myself to the boy. 
Never fear for Fred, Chacomb. 
Perhaps I have been too fond of 
my Marion, and neglected the boy. 
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That shall be seen to—and at 
once.’ 

The squire, answering nothing, 
began to swing his arms back- 
wards and forwards. Over his face 
came the same expression which 
had alarmed the doctor the pre- 
vious night, a look of uncontrol- 
lable passion, which surged up into 
his cheeks in bursts of crimson, 
and receded, leaving them pallid ; 
which made his lips full and his 
mouth tremble; which gave un- 
wonted fire to his eyes. » But now 
the doctor was not present, and 
Chauncey Chacomb, with that in- 
visible companion we have spoken 
of, had it all his own way. 

As the captain spoke the last 
words the lane came to an end at 
a field-gate which led to the open 
down. The level of the summit 
was reached. 

‘Ah,’ cried Revel, ‘here we are 
at last.’ 

Without looking round he vault- 
ed the gate, and turned off upon 
the level springy turf towards the 
edge of the cliff, followed by the 
other two, a little distance behind 
him—Chauncey Chacomb and the 

evil. 

‘The grass is pleasant after the 
stony path,’ said the captain. ‘ This 
is the place that my girl is so fond 
of. I believe she used to sit up 
here by herself and watch the ships 
coming up the Channel—“ silver 
sails all out of the west’—thinking 
that one of them might bring Ger- 
ald. I will take you where she 
used to come; the very best place 
for a good sea view, especially 
when it is fine enough to see Lun- 
dy, between this and Clovelly. You 
may watch the sea if you like, while 
I read you my young scapegrace’s 
letter.’ 

Captain Revel was like the un- 
fortunate draper in Pierre Pathelin, 
divided between his wool and his 
sheep, inasmuch as his thoughts 
went from one thing to the other. 
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They were divided between Marion 
and Fred. ‘And when we have 
read the letter, we will talk over 
Gerald and Marion’s affairs.’ 
There was near them a fourth 
person lying on the grass, whom 
Chauncey Chacomb had forgotten, 
his cousin Joseph. He was reclin- 
ing supine in considerable comfort ; 
his head was propped on a pillow 
made up of a little mound of tufted 
grass, surrounded by one of the 
sqtire’s soft felt hats—a new and 
very good hat—which he had crum- 
pled up; he had put on a new 
tweed coat belonging also to the 
head of the Chacomb clan—it mat- 
tered very little about the sleeves 
being too short ; he was smoking 
one of half a dozen cigars he had 
thoughtfully taken from Gerald’s 
own box, brought by him from Ha- 
vana ; he occasionally tapped with 
thankfulness that portion of his 
chest on which lay the pocket-book 
with Chauncey Chacomb’s cheque 
for 200/.; his legs were crossed 
and his arms thrown out upon the 
grass, so that the warm sun and the 
cool breeze could work unchecked 
all their beneficent will upon him. 
His eyes were half closed as he 
watched the blue wreaths from his 
cigar rise daintily into the air, and 
the wind blow them away, stream- 
ing like a girl's tresses by the sea- 
shore. Near him sat a fat and 
motherly-looking ewe, pretending 
to be pleased rather than fright- 
ened at the proximity of the stran- 
ger. Every now and then he made 
faces at her, blew the smoke in her 
direction, and even shook a me- 
nacing boot at her. In vain; the 
experienced matron smiled like a 
Celestial, but moved not. Ugly 
faces do not hurt, they amuse; 
boots may shake, but do not fly 
off like flints and pebbles ; tobac- 
co-smoke is even pleasant in the 
Open air; to be sure, all sheep 
naturally have an aversion to the 
smell within closed doors, chiefly 
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because butchers’ assistants have a 
habit of smoking common tobacco 
in certain places where the associa- 
tions are unpleasant. So the sheep 
sat and looked on, while the doc- 
tor, in murmuring tones, like one 
who eats the lotos in a land where 
it is always afternoon, addressed 
her with honeyed words and dulcet 
tones. 

‘Mother of mutton, he said, 
with a smack of his lips, ‘fear not 
the stranger who comes with nei- 
ther club nor dog. Your children, 
madam, have gone, perhaps, to 
make that stranger the man he is ; 
the lambs whom you imagine to 
be in exile in foreign lands have 
worked up into these arms and 
legs, and this scientific brain. 
* Alas, unmindful of mint sauce, 
among the mint they played.” 
There is thus, madam, if one may 
say so, a kind of relationship be- 
tween us. We may even one day 
knit closer the tie that binds us. 
The grass which you are champ- 
ing—it is succulent, and eats short, 
I am sure, from the expression of 
your open countenance—may per- 
haps, in other forms, become part 
of the frame of the humble philo- 
sopher who addresses you. ‘This, 
madam, is a law of the universe: 
life preys on life, the strong devour 
the weak ; and though I sincerely 
hope that I shall not eat your lady- 
ship, and that your sphere of ma- 
ternal usefulness may be protracted 
for many a happy summer, you will 
acknowledge that I must devour 
somebody, and may have to de- 
vour you. Animals with brains are 
more dangerous to lambs than ani- 
mals with muscles. Your respect- 
ed husband, madam, Sir Timothy 
Ram—lI believe it is a good old 
county name—is a strong creature, 
but a mighty fool; the fox is a 
crafty animal, and though he lacks 
strength, has hitherto managed to 
preserve his independence. I, La 
Mére, if you will allow me the ex- 
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pression, am both strong and crafty ; 
therefore I am to be feared by 
lambs. I will give you a wrinkle, 
madam : never you work for your- 
self, if you can get any one to work 
for you. Joseph Chacomb, O sheep 
of solemn vacancy, is forty-five 
years of age ; he has hitherto made 
other people work for him; he 
proposes to continue that line of 
action; and he hopes devoutly 
never to do any more work at all. 
For his cousin Chauncey has blos- 
somed into an ass so enormous, 
that it would be an unspeakably 
sinful thing to let another have the 
squeezing and the plucking of him. 
Families should keep their hawks 
as well as their pigeons among 
themselves ; and it is only Christian 
to do unto your cousin that which 
other men would do unto him if 
they could. Gerald, madam, is ass 
of another kind. My own sincere 
prayer is that Gerald may marry 
Marion, and—’ 

Here his soliloquy was cut short 
by the sound of voices, or of one 
voice, and raising his head a little, 
he saw Revel, with his cousin fol- 
lowing at his heels, walking across 
the down in the direction of the 
cliff. Naturally he did not see the 
third person, who was invisible. 

‘What the devil is the matter 
with Chauncey?’ he murmured. 
* He looks exactly as he did last 
night.’ 

Just then the squire raised his 
face, so that the sunlight fell full 
upon it. 

* By gad,’ said the doctor, rous- 
ing himself, ‘I believe there will 
be a row. Look at the captain 
pointing placidly with his stick to 
the sea, while Chauncey mops and 
mows behind him like an ape who 
would like to swear horribly, but 
forgets the words. This grows 
interesting.’ 


Chauncey Chacomb followed 
mechanically, his body bent and 
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half crouching, though the ground 
was level; but his hands were 
spread out half-way between the 
hips and the shoulders with quick 
restless movements; his eyes 
watched Revel’s back with a 
strange intensity of gaze, which 
was like a wild beast’s glare ; his 
lips worked uneasily; his cheek 
twitched. 

‘I wonder if he zs mad?’ said 
the doctor, watching. ‘I’ve a 
good mind to go and spoil the 
row. I believe he must be mad.’ 

He sat up to see better. The 
ewe, thinking the time for dissimu- 
lation was past, started to her feet 
and scuttled off in undisguised 
terror. But Dr. Chacomb was not 
thinking of her. 

‘I am sure,’ he said to himself, 
‘that if Chauncey had a dagger he 
would stick it into Revel’s back. 
He looks more dangerous than he 
did last night. There must be a 
row. Why does not Revel turn 
round? It would be fun to see 
him, just now, catch that charm- 
ing expression on my Cousin’s face, 
when it looks most devilish. If 
they come to a fight I shall have 


‘to intervene, like the Queen’s Proc- 


ter, or a policeman at a pantomime.’ 

He had not long to wait. 

‘The two moved on across the 
ground, which rose a little until it 
reached a sort of saddleback, from 
which the turf sloped rapidly for 
eight feet or so, until it came to 
the edge of the cliff, which here 
descended almost perpendicularly 
to the sea. The figures stood out 
fora moment to the doctor’s eye 
like two black silhouettes before 
the bright and sunny sky ; the one 
erect and tall, the other crouched 
and misshapen. 

Then the captain stopped. 

‘Here we are, Chacomb. The 
best place in all Devonshire on a 
fine summer’s day; a place for 
lovers to sitand dream. I believe 
it was here that Gerald and Marion 
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yesterday came to an understand- 
ing, as the country folk say. Ha, 
ha! Now we will sit down and 
talk it over.’ He turned round 
slowly, as a man does who is look- 
ing fora soft place to sit down upon. 
‘ Good God, Chacomb, what is the 
matter ?” 

The man’s face was wild with 
boiling rage ; his cheek was white ; 
his eyes were red ; his hands were 
raised to the level of his face and 
held palms outwards; his teeth 
chattered, but he could find no 
words. Chauncey Chacomb was 
mad, much more mad than when, 
the night before, he had poured out 
the secret of his foolish soul. 

*‘Chacomb ! repeated the cap- 
tain. 

‘I—I—I hate you !’ stammered 
the other, feeling about the air with 
his hands, as if searching for words. 
‘I hate you! I would kill you if I 
could ? 

He moved forward with a threat- 
ening gesture. Captain Revel, 
bewildered, stepped back. And 
then—then, all in a moment, the 
bloodshot eyes of the madman 
looked into space, for Captain 
Revel had disappeared. His foot 
slipped upon the smooth grass as 
he recoiled before the threatening 
gestures of his companion; he 
reeled and staggered ; he fell head 
foremost on the slope; he caught 
with both hands at the short turf, 
but the roots came away from the 
rocky soil in his grasp ; and, with- 
out a cry or a sound, he rolled over 
the edge of the cliff and was gone. 

When the fit left Chauncey Cha- 
comb he remembered, as in a 
dream, the captain’s last look of 
horror, and it remained with him 
an accusing spirit till the day of 
his death. 

It took him a few moments to 
realise what had happened. When 
he did, his madness being still 
strong upon him, he threw himself 
forward on the slope, at imminent 
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risk of falling over, and lay on 
hands and knees, with his head 
projected over the edge. The 
cliff was about a hundred feet 
high, not quite perpendicular. Just 
above the water was a narrow 
ledge. On this ledge lay a help- 
less mass of clothes and broken 
bones, which had a minute before 
been Captain Revel. It. still 
moved, so that he was not dead. 

The wretched man cried and 
shouted, exulting like an Israelite 
over the fall of his enemy. 

* Revel’—the rocks rang out the 
name, and the echoes took it up 
and repeated it along the black line 
ofcurved and indented clifi—‘Revel 
— Revel — Revel —listen, before 
you die. Gerald shall never marry 
Marion—do you hear? I will lend 
no money to your spendthrift son— 
do you hear? Fred and the girls 
shall starve—do you hear? I lend 
them money? I will see them 
begging their bread in the streets 
first. Do you hear? do you hear? 
do you hear? ‘There you are, and 
there you will die. Ho! ho! ho! 
There you will die 

Did the broken and shattered 
form of the man below hear the 
mockings of his enemy as they 
rolled from point to point round 
the coves and bays of the vexed 
shore ? Did the harsh tones break 
upon the sleep of the innocent girl 
by Comb Leigh Cove, and mar the 
beauty of her love-dream ? 

The squire felt that he had re- 
covered his powers of speech, and 
was going on with greater freedom 
and liberty of utterance, but could 
not, for he was suddenly and vio- 
lently pulled backwards by the 
heels. It was his cousin dragging 
him up, at the risk of his own life 
and limbs; a more perilous feat 
than the rescue ofa drowning man, 
for Chauncey Chacomb kicked and 
writhed, shouting curses and im- 
precations on Revel, on his cousin, 
and on Marion. Doctor Joseph, 
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however, went about his work with 
great coolness, and after five min- 
utes’ struggle had his cousin safely 
on the level sward, with one hand 
firmly in his collar, coat and shirt 
and all. 

‘Let me go! cried the maniac ; 
‘let me go! Let me see him die! 
Joseph, it isn’t half enough to kill 
him. I want to taunt him. Let 
me go! Suppose he were to die 
before I have told him all. Oh, 
what a chance to miss !’ 

‘Be quiet, madman, or I will 
squeeze the breath out of your 
miserable little body. Be quiet, I 
say.’ 

The doctor shook him backwards 
and forwards till his struggles 
ceased, and then turned him round 
and looked straight into his eyes. 

‘Let me go, Joe,’ he whimpered ; 
‘let me go—please let me go ; and 
I will give you five hundred pounds. 
I want just to have one more look 
—one more Jook. Ah, one more.’ 
Here his voice died away in broken 
murmurs ; and he fell to shaking 
like one who has an ague. For he 
could not choose but look back 
into the doctor’s eyes, which seem- 
ed searching into his very soul. 
He struggled to speak, but his 
tongue refused to move; he tried 
to turn away his gaze, but he could 
not: the mesmeric influence of the 
stronger will was upon the weaker. 
His mania passed away from him, 
his arms dropped, his lips closed. 
The doctor, still holding him by 
one hand, made a pass or two with 
the other, and then laid him gently 
on the inner slope of the sward, 
his face turned inland. 

* So,’ he said, ‘ here is a devil of a 
business! What is to be done next?” 

What, indeed! He left his pa- 
tient safe for a while in his mes- 
meric sleep, and crept warily down 
the slope. Where it shelved most 
steeply, close to the edge, he laid 
himself along the ground, and dig- 
ging knees, toes, and elbows in the 
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turf, he looked over. It was a fear- 
ful place ; the cliff was inclined at a 
slight angle to thevertical, was stuck 
with ledges and projections, on 
which the man had broken his fall, 
and so prolonged his pains. He 
lay on the ledge, but now seemed 
motionless and dead. The doctor 
noticed that the projection ran 
along the base of the cliff, and ap- 
parently round the corner, and into 
a cleft in the wall, where Nature 
seemed to have designed a cove, 
but changed her mind owing to the 
difficulties of the undertaking. 

‘I might get down there,’ said 
the doctor ; ‘at any rate I can try.’ 

He scrambled back, and looked 
again at his cousin. 

‘Sleep, you miserable little mad- 
man,’ he said. ‘A pretty morning's 
work you’ve done. Sleep, you— 
you—you microcephalous imbecile, 
till I come back and kick you up.’ 

Chauncey Chacomb made no 
answer. His eyes were closed and 
he was sleeping. 

‘Had I known anything of the 
medical profession,’ the doctor 
murmured, ‘I should have locked 
you up last night. A strait-waist- 
coat and a little gruel, and myself 
for your private physician and ad- 
viser. What a chance—what a 
chance to miss! Everything,’ he 
added with a sigh, and hurrying 
along the cliff to the gap, ‘ evegy- 
thing is in the hands of the man 
who has taught himself his_profes- 
sion. Joseph Chacomb, you were a 
great fool, a very great fool, not to 
read in the days of your youth. I 
wonder if I can get down there ?” 

It was his only chance, for all 
along the road beyond the waves 
washed the bare faces of the vertical 
cliff. But here, where the ledge 
seemed to be carried round the 
curve of the rock, there was a deep 
indentation, as if a large knife had 
begun to cut a triangular stile, but 
failing partly in the task had left a 
ragged mass at the bottom piled 
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up by broken rocks and overgrown 
with brambles. It was possible to 
get down as far as this by an active 
man; but beyond? Beyond it the 
waters ran into the gap, and at its 
mouth the cliffs stood face to face 
to make a gate. But the doctor 
thought it looked just possible to 
get round by the boulders and 
rocks that lay about the entrance. 

‘I don’t like it,’ he said, ‘but I 
will try. I think Chauncey will do 
for half an hour.’ 

He talked to himself, as was his 
wont, in cheerful tones; but his 
face was pale and his hand shook 
as he thought of the murdered man. 

‘Murdered,’ he said, half aloud; 
‘murdered, if ever man was mur- 
dered ! 

There was a kind of landslip at 
the end of the gap, down which he 
lowered himself step by step, hold- 
ing by bramble and briar, clinging 
to projecting rocks which gave way 
beneath his weight, creeping warily 
along the edge of precipices—not 
Alpine, certainly, but high enough 
to kill him if he fell—and dropping 
down smooth faces from ledge to 
ledge. But at last he stood above 
the water, where a single stone 
gave him a slippery foothold. He 
looked round him and groaned. 

‘Chauncey, if I get safe out of 
this I will pay you for it.’ 

It was a black and savage-look- 
ing place, in which the waves, 
though it was a comparatively 
smooth day outside, flung up jets 
and fountains of spray and foam 
with loud whistlings and roarings, 
which sometimes frightened belated 
market-women coming along the 
down after dark, when the weather 
was stormy and the wind high. 

He looked round him, and saw 
at the back the cave, dark and 
yawning. He shuddered. 

‘I suppose the king of the oc- 
topuses holds his throne there. I 
hope his majesty is asleep. It 
would be a sweet thing to see his 
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long claws coming out of the cave, 
and feel them catching me round 
the neck, and I without so much 
as a penknife—even a toothpick 
might be useful.’ 

He clambered, clung, and strid- 
ed along the black and sloping 
side of the infernal hole towards 
the opening. There he found his 
further progress stopped by a rough 
serrated rock, standing like a sen- 
tinel to bar his way. He whistled 
in despair. The big dark rock 
barred his progress, and he felt as 
if he could neither get forward nor 
back. Then he sat down, his feet 
dangling over the water, and began 
to reflect, looking at the boulder. 

‘I can’t get over you,’ he mur- 
mured, ‘you black devil, but I 
might get round you. Suppose I 
was to fall in, and be drowned like 
a rat in a trap, as I believe I shall. 
It would serve me right for getting 
down here atall. I should be found 
in a few years, perhaps, all that 
would be left of me—a button or 
two, a purse with some money, a 
silver watch: that would be the 
final edition of the works of this Jo- 
sephus. Suppose, which is equally 
probable, that I have to wait here 
and starve slowly till the octopus 
in the cave thinks he is strong 
enough to throw off the mask and 
attack me. Chauncey, if ever I do 
get back, it shall be bad for you. 
No? as he made another effort to 
get over the rock which barred him 
from further advance. He looked 
down into the dark depths beneath 
him. ‘That won’t do. Pah! The 
crabs are mustering in all their 
force, and sending invitations to 
their relations. I can see them at 
the bottom, I believe. The lob- 
sters will hear of it, and come with- 
out being invited. There are yel- 
low star-fish lying on the stones 
across the water; they have eyes 
in their heads, and are longing to 
be at me; there must be whelks, 
too, at the bottom. When they 
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have eaten me, they will be eaten 
themselves from a stall, with pep- 
per and vinegar, in Whitechapel. 
If I fall in, they will say that I went 
a-shrimping- Come, Joseph Cha- 
comb, pull yourself together; pluck 
up.’ 

He laid himself flat upon the 
rough and sloping surface, holding 
on by one foot and both hands 
while he threw his leg round till he 
met with a projection. Bit by bit 
he struggled on, panting and wheez- 
ing, for the doctor was not so 
young as he had been, till he found 
himself round the point, and with 
both feet on the narrow and 
broken ledge on which the captain 
lay. He made his way cautiously 
along, and in five minutes was 
kneeling beside the form which lay 
apparently inanimate upon the 
rock. 

‘Poor beggar! poor beggar! 
murmured the doctor; ‘and to 
think that he might have been 
alive and well still if Chauncey 
had not been an ass.’ 

He felt the pulse—the left arm 
was crushed and broken, lying un- 
der the body, but the rnght ap- 
peared to be comparatively unin- 
jured. There was a faint motion 
-—life takes a good deal to beat 
out ofa man. ‘The doctor dipped 
his hat in the sea, and, raising the 
head, poured the water over it. 
The captain’s face was pale and 
white; from his mouth oozed the 
blood drop by drop. 

‘Revel,’ whispered the doctor, 
‘Revel, can you speak ?” 

There was no answer ; nothing 
to show that he heard, or compre- 
hended, or lived—only the dull 
slow beating of the pulse at the 
doctor’s finger. 

*Oh, that I were on the cliff 
now !’ said Joseph. ‘ What would I 
give for a boat? And how the 
deuce am I to get him, or myself 
either, out of this ?’ 

He resolved to try the next 
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point; and stepping lightly over the 
prostrate form, to which he could 
do nothing, he crept along the 
ledge in the same direction, and dis- 
appeared behind the next point. 
It was half an hour later when 
he returned in Revel’s own boat, 
rowed by a couple of farm boys. 
In the boat sat Marion. As the 
doctor, rough, coarse in grain, self- 
ish, and cynical, looked at the face 
of the girl, so suddenly stricken 
that there was no time for weeping, 
no room for despair, the unaccus- 
tomed tears rolled down his cheeks. 
They brought It, the poor crushed 
form covered with a sheet, home to 
Comb Leighintheboat. Astheylift- 
ed the body, the doctor saw Chaun- 
cey Chacomb standing near. Byhis 
trembling limbs, by the wan light 
in his eyes, by his moaning and 
crying, he saw that the madman 
only partly understood what had 
happened, and how. As they bore 
the captain to the cottage, Chaun- 
cey followed with staggering step. 
His confused brain knew, in a be- 
wildered sort of way, that he had 
somehow caused the thing to hap- 
pen. Hecould not remember yet ; 
but he was filled with a dreadful 
terror. He dimly perceived that 
there would be no rest or happi- 
ness for him any more, perhaps for 
ever; the seal of Cain, the mur- 
derer, was on his brow. The pulse 
yet beat, but feebly. For three long 
hours they waited round his bed- 
side. Marion at his head, dry-eyed; 
Adie, weeping and sobbing, at the 
foot of the bed ; Chauncey stand- 
ing helpless and silent, turning his 
bewildered eyes from one to the 
other. ‘The sun shone in at the 
window, where the captain's roses 
climbed about, throwing their 
branches across the light, and 
making fantastic patterns in the 
shifting shadows of the floor. 
Suddenly the watchers saw a 
change. There was a slight quiver- 
ing of the limbs, and the captain 
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opened his 
ment. 

‘He is coming to his senses,’ 
the doctor whispered. ‘ He hears, 
my girl; be brave.’ 

‘Father,’ she whispered, ‘do 
you know me?’ 

As she touched his poor pale 
lips with hers, he opened his eyes 
again, and looked at her in astrange 
wondering way, with a tender pity 
in them. His thoughts were all 
with her—Marion saw it with a 
strange wild tumult of misery and 
happiness—all with her. 


eyes for 2 mo- 
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Then his lips parted, and she 
went closer. 

‘Marion,’ he whispered, ‘my 
poor, poor Marion—I see it all. 
It was not my fault. Endure to 
the end, my darling—and always 
trust in God. My dear—my dear 
—my dear ! 

His eyes both dropped as in 
very weariness, and presently the 
doctor, laying his hand upon the 
captain’s heart, found that he 
had fallen into the sleep from 
which there is no earthly wak- 
ing. 


[To be continued. | 


LILTINGS FROM THE LOWLANDS. 


No. IV. MY DEARIE, 


—_—_——>—_ 


I cam’ across the heather, 

And though the way was lang, 
And though ‘twas wintry weather, 
I met my luve, and sang : 
‘Oh, kiss me ance, my dearie, 

And say thou art mine ain, 
Then say thou art my dearie, 
And kiss me o’er again.’ 


W7 walking I was weary, 
Sae lang and dark the way, 
But when I saw my dearie, 
I sang with heart fu’ gay: 
‘Oh, kiss me ance, my dearie, 
And say thou art mine ain, 
Then say thou art my dearie, 
And kiss me o’er again.’ 


I fear na’ years before me, 
My lassie’s mine for aye, 
And till the turf grows o’er me 
To my true luve I'll say: 
‘Oh, kiss me ance, my dearie, 
And say thou art mine ain, 
Then say thou art my dearie, 
And kiss me o’er again.’ 
GORDON CAMPBELL. 








TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


XV. A TROUBADOUR’S PRAYER, 
By PoLQovET DE MARSEILLE, THE TROUBADOUR BISHOP, 
Sa — 


* Tel fut Folquet ; pocte, homme de cour, moine, évéque, missionnaire, guerrier.’ 
toirve Littérairve de Fraice. 
PRAYER. 
How great the ills within I feel 
These faltering lips can ne’er reveal, 
And none can act the healer’s part 
Unless Thou deign to aid his art ; 
Vouchsafe, then, merciful to be, 
O God, and turn Thy face to me! 
Thou Lord supreme, incline Thine ears 
To hear my cry; accept my tears: 
I will not cease, nor let Thee go; 
‘Thus on my knees, with head bent low, 
And hands enclasped, I bow to see 


If Thou wilt pity take on me. 

My cheek is wet with frequent tear, 
Which seems to make it fresh and clear, 
As though the fountain warm within 
Washed off therefrom the stains of sin ; 
For tears and sighs are fruits and flowers 
That fit the soul for Eden’s bowers.* 


* The following is the original Provencal: 


Tant es cozens lo mal que m toca De ginolhos, lo cap vas terra, 
Que no ’] puesc comtar ab la boca, Las mas juntas e’ | cap encli, 
Ni metje no m’ en pot valer; Tan tro t prenda merce de mi ; 
Si tu no m vals per ton plazer, E lavarai soven ma cara, 
Glorios dieus, per ta merce, Per tal que sia fresqu’ e clara, 
Dressa ta cara devan me. Ab I’ aiga cauda de la fon 
Veray dieus, dressa tas aurelhas, Que nais del cor lai sus el fron, 
Entens mos clams e mas querelhas ; Car lagremas e plans e plors 
Aissi t movrai tenson e guerra So son a I’ arma frutz ¢ flors. 








